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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  R.  T.  MAJOR,  Editor. 


THE  FUTURE. 


Oh,  what  delight  I  have  foreseen 
In  days  that  leave  the  days  behind! 
Faith,  like  the  earth,  is  ever  green, 
One  thing  forever  new  and  kind — 
It  burns  among  our  lives  serene, 
A  deathless  glory  of  the  mind. 

The  Past  lies  backward  with  its  dead, 
Its  voices  dumb,  its  splendors  laid 
With  all  the  leaves  of  summer  shed: 
Glad  praise  to  them  who  lived  and  made 
Earth  better  for  their  strong  words  said, 
For  what  is  learned,  for  what  is  staid! 

The  Past  is  real  to  me,  though  not 
xMore  real  than  what  the  Future  hoards: 
Time  in  its  augury  bears  the  lot 
Of  golden  loves  and  bioken  swords, 
Of  dreams  fulfilled,  despairs  forgot, 
Of  slaves  made  equal  to  their  lords. 

More  than  the  man  to  me,  the  child. 
More  than  things  done  the  things  undone; 
Who  can  foretell  some  rapture  wild 
That  waits  the  coming  of  a  sun? 
Who  can  foresing  a  song  unguiled 
By  sorrowing  lips  of  any  one? 
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There  are  skies  in  heaven  beyond  the  skies 
Men  view  through  magic  telescopes; 
Beyond  the  far  seen  blue  there  lies 
A  world  of  infinite  dreams  and  hopes: 
The  unknown  stars  are  golden  isles 
Where  springs  lie  sweet  on  flowering  slopes. 

Oh,  I  would  gladly  share  the  years 
That  wait  for  them  new-born  today; 
The  world  grows  sweeter  while  its  fears 
Are  softly  hushed  or  brushed  away— 
And  whoso  looks  ahead  appears 
One  who  may  bravely  fare  and  pray. 

— ^[MONTGOMECRY.] 

 :o:  — 

THE  CHIEF  END  OF  MAN. 

(Prize  Essay  for  the  Calhoun  Society  by  T.  C.  I.ucas.) 


The  ultimate  object  of  all  creation  is  man.  In  the 
beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth.  Other 
worlds  were  brought  into  existence,  planets  were  whined 
into  space.  The  sun  begins  its  course  across  the 
heavens,  the  moon  throws  its  mellow  light  mto  the 
dark  abysses  of  the  night,  the  stars  hang  above  like 
jets  of  burnished  gold,  "hinting  the  mysteries  and  the 
immensities  of  God's  domain."  All  nature  is  active  and 
in  perfect  harmony  Every  shifting  process  of  the  ele- 
ments is  tremulous  with  the  breathing  presence  of  the 
Creator 

But  what  is  the  object  of  this  creation?  No  end  has. 
hitherto  been  reached,  for  there  is  yet  no  being  with  a 
capacity  to  use,  to  enjoy,  and  to  develop  these  works  of 
God.  But  man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  endowed 
with  intelligence,  now  appears  upon  the  scene.  His 
mind  grasps  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature,  his  soul  con- 
templates the  Infinite  and  holds  communion  with  the 
Invisible  God.  In  man  nature  has  at  last  reached  con- 
sciousness.  Intelligent  life  becomes  dominant.  In  con- 
sciousness all  nature  is  reproduced  and  possesses  value 
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and  dignity  in  its  subservient  relations  to  man. 

Now  we  begin  to  understand  tlie  ultimate  object  of 
creation.  We  know  why  the  earth  is  clothed  with 
beauty,  basking  in  the  sunlight  or  beaming  with  the 
pearly  dews  of  the  morning;  why  the  air  is  vibrating 
with  melody  or  redolent  of  the  choicest  odors;  why  the 
dome  of  the  heavens,  studded  with  jets  of  glory,  is 
stretched  above.  God  was  preparing  an  abode  for  man. 
''The  work  of  creation  now  has  a  witness  who  can  be  the 
recipient  of  its  divinest  meaning.  All  nature  culmi- 
nates in  consciousness  and  finds  its  true  exponent  only 
in  man.  There  all  creation,  whether  contemplated  in 
its  ''discipline  or  commodity,  in  its  beauty  or  language," 
concentres  in  man  and  ministers  to  his  wants. 

To  consider  the  existence  of  a  single  being  is  to  re- 
gard life  as  a  fractional  part  and  not  as  a  whole.  Man 
is  the  unit  and  men  are  the  parts.  There  is  a  oneness 
in  the  works  of  God  that  time  and  circumstances  can 
never  abolish.  Human  nature  in  the  past  is  the  human 
nature  of  the  present.  Today  we  are  addicted  to  the  same 
weaknesses  and  passions,  possess  the  same  joys  and 
sorrows,  that  past  generations  have  given  evidence  of. 
The  Bible  of  the  devout  Hebrew,  in  its  ethical  precepts, 
is  the  Bible  of  the  nineteenth  century  Christian.  The 
craving  of  the  Pagan  heart  for  a  higher  ideal  is  bom  of 
the  same  impulse  that  brings  the  Christian  upon  his 
knees  in  adoration  of  ihe  risen  Saviour. 

"Life,  in  all  its  length  and  depth  and  breadth,  is  one.'^ 
^^'^he  same  waters  flow  between  the  banks  of  the  mystic 
Kile  that  the  rod  of  Moses  turned  into  blood,  that  the 
proud  and  haughty  spirit  of  Rameses  II  might  be 
humbled;  the  same  blue  sea  lashes  its  waves  against  the 
shores  of  New  England  that  bore  the  Mayflower, 
burdened  with  souls  in  search  of  liberty:  the  same  sun 
shone  forth  this  morning  that  veiled  his  face  behind  a 
clond  when  a  God  was  crucified  on  Calvary:  the  same 
heart  today  pulsates  in  the  bosom  of  humanity  that 
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throbbed  forth  life  when  -Adam  delved  and  Eve  spun/* 
There  is  no  new  life,  no  new  nature,  no  new  man,  no 
new  destinv.  Life  in  man  and  in  nature,  maybe  tinged 
and  colored  by  environment,  but,  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments, it  remains  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

As  nature  presents  her  beauties  in  many  and  varied 
foi-ms,  so  life  finds  expression  in  types  and  ideals  as 
varied.    We  see  it  elevated  above  the  material  world  m 
Moses,  treading  the  sublime  and  luminous  heights  of 
Faith,  holding  sweet  communion  with  the  Invisible 
God  'and  from  the  reflected  glory  his  face  becomes 
radiknt.    It  bursts  forth,  in  David,  the  sheperd  boy,  as 
he  tunes  his  harp  to  the  lofty  strains  of  a  divine  muse, 
and  shouts  praises  to  God  for  his  goodness  to  fallen 
Israel.    The  sam3  life  touches  a  sorrowful  keynote  in 
Jeremiah,  whose  pure  soul,  burdened  with  the  sins  of 
Israel,  wails  bitter  lamentations  over  the  depravity  of 
God's' chosan  people.    At  the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  this  life  in  the  dazzling  and  volup- 
tuous pomp  and  reckless  orgies  of  maddened  pride  and 
sensual  delights,  when  he  is  startled  from  his  sinful 
mirth  bv  the  mvsterious  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  and 
calls  for  the  Hebrew  boy  to  interpret  the  meaning. 
The  same  life,  thrilling  the  fevered  brain  of  the  young 
lieutenant  of  France,  finds  expression  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing thirst  for  unholy  gain  and  glory,  and  -transforms 
the  tent  of  a  Corsican  into  a  monarch's  throne,  tempts 
him  to  victorv  and  transcendent  fame,  lures  him  to  ruin 
and  ignoble  death."    The  same  life  in  Plato,  strngglmg 
for  hope  looks  up  through  the  mythical  darkness  of 
Pao-anism,  grop-s  blindly  for  Eternal  Truth,  but  finds  it 
uot'    This  same  life  gives  us  a  Wesley,  whose  soul  lib- 
erated bv  the  spirit  of  God  from  all  fear  and  dread  of 
men,  rises  above  the  vice  and  corruption  of  his  times, 
and  mounts  on  the  wings  of  thought  and  ideality  to  an 
unseen  world. 

Yet  this  life  in  its  unitv  of  being,  in  its  diversity  of 
expression,  finds  an  outlet  in  all  practical  existence  two- 
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fold  in  its  nature.  Consciousness  culminates  in  the  sen- 
suous and  the  material;  or  the  soul,  looking  beyond  the 
temporal  down  into  its  destiny,  attains  that  develop- 
ment and  symmetry  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
divine  ideal  "Man  may  degrade  himself  to  brutish 
ness,  or  the  spark  of  divine  fire  within  him  may  be  kindled 
to  a  flame— he  may  make  his  life  sublime."  The  power 
to  conform  life  to  whatever  standard  maybe  adopted  is 
the  crowning  evidence  of  the  soul's  superiority  to  mat- 
ter. Here  we  find  absolutely  no  fate  and  no  fortune, 
but  the  free  agency  and  the  responsibility  of  conscious 
men  are  elevated  to  their  loftiest  heights.  The  soul  is  a 
"harp  of  a  thousand  strings,"  which,  in  notes  rapturous 
and  celestial,  may  chant  peace  into  our  ears,  or  the 
vexed  chords,  with  "a  clang  and  clash  of  discord  dia- 
bolical, may  thunder  forth  despair."  "It  seems  strange 
that  during  the  same  life  one  man  sips  the  elixir  that 
eternally  cheers  the  soul,  while  another  drinks  the  gall 
that  embitters  it  forever. 

Life,  when  the  material  side  is  alone  regarded,  pre- 
sents,  indeed,  a  trivial  aspect.  If  life  culminates  in 
mental  culture  or  business  sagacity,  in  the  envious 
struggle  of  art  and  letters,  or  in  the  filled  coffers  of  the 
bloated  bond-holder,  then  the  endowment  of  reason  is 
valuable  only  to  guide  the  wearied  brain  of  the  scholar, 
or  to  direct  the  schemes  of  the  money  maker.  If  the 
complex  systems  of  tariff  and  taxation,  or  the  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  if  the  "drooping  head  in 
the  lonely  studio,  or  the  wasted  form  beneath  the  mid- 
night lamp,"  are  the  culminating  points  of  life,  then 
the  soul  is  but  an  incident,  and  man's  destiny  is  re- 
alized within  himself.  These  are  but  conditions  and 
processes  that  end  in  a  higher  result,  and  acquire  true 
value  and  dignity  from  the  end  they  serve.  Mind  de- 
velopment and  bread  making  valuable  though  they  be, 
are  but  incidents  and  accessories  to  life,  too  low  in  their 
ideals,  too  contracted  in  their  scope,  to  measure  the 
highest  requirements  of  man. 
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\8  men  rise  and  figure  on  the  world's  crowded  arenast 
they  are  buried  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  swep, 
away  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  pandemonium  for  gold. 
Possessed  by  a  mad  ambition,  they  rush  to  the  contest, 
"struggling  for  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant  power,  for  the 
strength  of  a  will  supreme."    The  deep  yearning  of  the 
student  for  universal  knowledge,  and  the  contest  for 
gold  in  the  market  places,  when  unrestrained  by  the 
higher  laws  of  the  spiritual  life,  are  both  alike  ruinous 
to  the  soul  and  born  of  the  most  dangerous  prmciple 
that  ever  cursed  mankind.    The  one  is  the  ambition  ot 
the  mind  for  fame  and  powar,  the  other  is  a  desire  for  a 
reputation  and  power  which  money  gives.    ^^  hile  de- 
pendent on  diverse  conditions  and  pursuing  difl'erent 
paths  to  their  goal,  their  ultimate  end  is  the  same  and 
in  their  last  analysis,  are  clearly  born  of  the  same  im- 
pulse.   Life,  then,  is  either  the  forces  of  the  mind  seek- 
in,,  for  worldly  success,  or  the  faith  of  the  soul  crying 
for  immortal  life.    The  contrast  between  these  rival 
hopes  is  the  finest  tragedy  on  the  stage  of  human  life. 

But  the  material  life,  -pompous  in  its  luxury,  alluring 
in  its  splendor,  dazzling  in  its  magnificence,  throws  a 
spell  of  enchantment  about  the  unwary,  luring  him  on 
to  the  gay  banquet  of  the  world,  feasting  his   soul  on 
the  promises  of  position  and  honor,  of  fame  and  power 
among  his  fellow  men.     The   "chariot    of  life  is 
mounted,  reason  hurled  from  the  seat,  and  the  reins 
cast  to  the  caprices  of  vanity  and  selfish  interest.  Am- 
bition uuguided  and  unrestrained,  breathes  forth  her 
maddening  notes,  while  pride,  waving  her  haughtiest 
banners,  spurs  on  to  gain  or  glory,  to  blighted  hopes  or 
blasted  fortunes.    Prompted   by  the  spirit  of  unho  y 
struo-gle,  and  sustained  by  the  enchantments  of  worldly 
applause,    humanity,    forgetting    its  weakness,  dares 
proclaim  its  dominion  over  all  nature,  and  "assumes 
the  sceptre  of  God  himself  to  execute  its  will." 

Turn  to  the  pages  of  the  world's  history  and  there  are 
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written  in  letters  of  fire  words  of  warning  to  all.  Not 
only  has  individual  man  seen  his  successive  hopes  drift 
o  the  wreck,  when  based  exclusively  on  material  suc- 
cess; but  nations,  great  and  powerful,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  like  fate.  Should  not  the  wrecks  of 
fallen  greatness  be  regarded  as  object  lessons,  teaching 
us  the  great  law  of  retributive  justice  that  rules  and 
regulates  even  the  material  world?  The  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  its  lofty  summit  piercing  the  clouds,  fanned  by 
tlie  tropic  winds  of  the  desert,  raises  its  head  as  a  mon- 
ument of  departed  greatness, — sadly  yet  vividly  pro- 
claiming the  futility  of  earthly  glory.  The  ruined  Par- 
thenon and  the  crumbled  palaces  of  the  Csesars  but  em- 
phasize the  same  fact.  Athens,  with  her  boasted 
wealth  and  culture  and  genius,  is  today  powerless  to 
cast  even  a  shadow  of  her  former  glory.  The  great 
Eastern  nations,  revelliug  in  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
Oriental  magnificence,  dazzling  in  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  ancient  royalty,  have  passed  their  days  "as  a 
tale  that  is  told"  and  taken  their  places  amid  the  relics 
of  antiquity.  Lessons  likewise  valuable  maybe  gleaned 
from  the  history  of  modern  nations.  France,  rich  in 
the  genius  of  a  Voltaire,  and  glorious  in  the  military 
career  of  a  Napoleon,  disregarded  the  immutable  laws 
of  Jehovah  and  lost  her  former  prestige  and  glory, 
while  England,  deeply  recognizing,  as  a  nation,  the 
homage  due  the  Infinite,  and  retaining  among  the  peo- 
ple a  high  moral  standard,  stands  out  as  a  beacon  light 
to  tell  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  secret  of  lasting 
greatness. 

This  craving  thirst  for  fame  and  power  has  blasted 
hopes  and  desolated  lives  otherwise  great.  The  ''Father 
of  Inductive  Philosophy,"  despite  his  subtle  wit  and 
eminent  learning  was  caught  in  the  snare  of  the  petty 
briber  and  deposed  from  a  seat  of  trust  and  honor. 
Though  fortune  seemed  to  have  showered  upon  him  her 
brightest  stars,  the  avenging  Nemesis  of  evil  at  length 
overtook  him  and  exacted  the  penalty  of  a  misspent  life. 
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The  young  French  general,  enchanted  by  the  gilded 
promises  held  out  by  the  hands  of  France,  heeded  the 
voice  of  the  tempting  siren,  plunged  into  the  vertex  of 
earthly  glory.    Selfish  interest  was  his  only  God,  un- 
limited dominion  his  only  aim.    Paramount  to  all  prin- 
ciple and  honor  was  his  fiendish  lust  for  fame  and 
power.    He  succumbed  to  no  fears,  no  cries  of  helpless 
innocence  appealed  to  his  sympathy.    He  heeded  no 
warnings,  he  saw  no  dangers.    The  one  passion  of  his 
life  was  unabated.    But  lo!  there  comes  a  change.    In  a 
little  isle  sits  the  exile— a  victim  of  his  own  ambition,  a 
life  going  down  in  darkness  and  gloom  because  unre- 
strained and  undirected,  but  obeying^the  impulse  of  low 
desire  and  base  motive. 

The  spirit  of  self-interest  and  unrestrained  desire  per- 
vades every  walk  in  life  and  breathes  a  deadly  infiuence 
alike  over  the  hut  of  the  lowly  laoorer  and  the  palace  of 
Mammon's  devotee.  No  clime  is  beyond  its  reach,  no 
country  entirely  freed  from  its  blighting  curse.  It 
hovers  about  the  soul  of  the  poor  toiler  as  he  labors  or 
trades  for  his  daily  wants.  It  inspires  the  tired  mind  of 
the  scholar  as  he  worships  at  the  shrine  of  learning.  Its 
echo  is  heard  in  the  voice  of  the  politician,  moulding  his 
words  and  confounding  his  thoughts,  that  he  may  gain 
the  goal  of  his  endeavor. 

The  ambition  to  gain  power  and  prestige,  dulling  the 
loftiest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  beckons  carnage  and 
death  in  its  tread,  Fastening  its  poisonous  fangs  m  the 
very  soul  of  its  victim,  like  the  enchanting  effects  of  a 
deadly  opiate,  it  leads  on  under  the  spell  of  death.  The 
higher  nature  yields  to  the  prompting  of  a  base  desire, 
"the  soul  is  tainted  with  illicit  carnal  loves."  The  pas- 
for  material  success  may  be  restrained  for  awhile  but 
unless  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  exercise  of  higher  mo- 
tives, will  ever  and  anon  burst  out  desolating  and  de- 
vastating in  results.  As  the  lightning,  weird  and  sub- 
tile, lurks  in  the  bosom  of  the  darkening  cloud,  invisi- 
ble and  seemingly  harmless,  and  suddenly  dashes  out  in 
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fiendish  sport  to  write  its  name  in  letters  of  fire  across 
the  heavens,  or  leaps  to  earth  expending  its  destructive 
energy  in  the  annihilation  of  its  victim,  so  does  this  lust 
for  fame  and  power  but  obey  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment— regardless  of  consequences. 

For  such  nature  has  no  language,  no  discipline  no 
beauty — he  contemplates  the  works  of  God  only  in  their 
commodity.  The  "star- writ"  heavens  or  the  blue  bend 
of  the  sky  contain  no  lesson  for  him.  "He  seeks  not  the 
far  depths  when  the  mystic  planets  sing" — seeks  nothing 
but  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  desires,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  own  wants.    And  what  is  the  reward? 

"Praise — when  the  ear  has  grown  too  dull  to  hear, 
Gold — when  the  senses  it  should  please  are  dead, 
Wreaths — When  the  hair  they  cover  has  grown  grey, 
Fame — When  the  heart  it  should  have  thrilled  is  numb, 
And  close  behind  comes  death  and  are  we  know 
That  e'en  these  unavailing  gifts  are  ours, 
He  sends  us  stripped  and  naked  to  the  grave." 

But  is  the  grave  the  end?  Running  counter  to  the 
depraved  instincts  and  the  fiendish  passions  of  fallen 
man,  is  the  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave — this  mys- 
terious longing  after  immortality.  Amid  the  rush  and 
contest  of  the  temporal  life,  there  may  arise  in  our 
minds  thoughts  and  actions  not  only  individuating  hu- 
man life  but  crowning  it  with  a  blissful  immortality. 
Such  a  hope  beams  from  every  eye,  is  written  on  every 
brow.  Surely  it  cannot  be  false,  for  if  untrue,  human 
life  is  an  "uncertainty,  a  suspense,"  and  all  nature  an 
enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery.  If  this  fond  desire  for 
immortality  be  in  vain,  then  right  and  wrong  are  empty 
terms,  and  the  soul  sinks  to  the  level  of  animal  instinct. 
But  not  so — all  nature  cries  out  against  such  absurdity , the 
deep  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  testify  to  its  falsity. 
Youth,  vigor,  and  immortality  are  the  attributes  of  the 
soul,  the  divine  heratage  of  a  God-implanted  spirit— de- 
fying the  decay  of  centuries,  invulnerable  by  death 
itself. 

The  hope  of  a  life  undarkened  by  the  truth  s  confined 
to  no  class  or  conditions.    It  enters  into  the  crude  belief 
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of  the  savage  as  he  prostrates  himself  beneath  the  burn  - 
ing blaze  of  the  mid-day  sun.    It  sustains  the  faint- 
ing faith  of  the  Hebrew  pilo-rim  as  he  bears  the  taunts 
of  a  persecuting   world.    It  cheers   the  heart  of  the 
Christian  disciple  as  he  kneels  at  the  feet  of  the  "de- 
spised IS^azarene."    No  nation  can  claim  the  desire  for 
eternal  life  as  its  peculiar  right.    The  Pagan  philoso- 
phers believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  , 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  longed  for  their 
Valhalla     The  deluded  son  of  Islam,  "kissing  the  sa- 
cred stone  Mahomet  blessed,"  is  inspired  by  the  same 
sweet  hope.    The  heathen  Chinese,  bowing  at  the  shrine 
of  Buddha,  believe  as  truly  in  their  Nirvana,  as  the 
pious  Christian  hopes  for   a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
Though  there  be  but  one  real  God  and  only  one  true 
faith,  yet  this  worship  of  the  soul,  this  appeal  to  a  higher 
ideal!  is  born  of  that  divine  spirit  implanted  by  the 
Creator  in  the  breast  of  every  human. 

The  Christian  religion  came  to  supply  the  hitherto 
unsatisfied  demands  of  the  spiritual  nature.    The  Jews, 
though  they  were  God's  chosen  people,  had  become  pa- 
ganized and  corrupted  by  the  outside  world,  and  were 
as  apostate  in  the  spiritual  life  as  they  were  dominated 
in  the  temporal.    Philosophers  and  learned  men  had 
invented  moral  codes  and  produced  theories  of  life  that 
reached  beyond  the  sensual  spirit  of  their  times,  but 
there  was  wanting,  even  in  their  highest  flights,  the  full 
perception  of  divine  excellence,  or  an  adequate  realiza- 
tion of  the  immortal  attributes  of  the  soul.    The  mythi-^ 
cal  religions,  though  clothed  with  the  fascination  of 
mvstery,  had  no  power  to  assuage  grief,  to  soften  the 
asperities  of  life,  or  to  illumine  the  dreary  and  dark- 
ened pathway  to  the  truth.    The  Christian  religion, 
founded  bv  a  Being  who  combined  in  the  same  person 
the  attributes  of  God  and  the  qualities  of  man,  was  es- 
sentially the  religion  of  love.    Prior  to  the  Christian 
revelation  human  equality  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
were  the  vague  theories  of  a  few.    In  this  new  setting 
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ethical  precepts  gained  a  force  and  earnestness  which 
the  dry  maxims  of  philosophy  could  never  impart.  The 
religion  of  Christ  "introduced  no  new  element  into  the 
constitution  of  the  soul,"  but  it  gave  new  motives  for 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  brought  into 
exercise  the  latent  virtues,  love  and  forbearance.  It 
taught  mankind  that  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
were  commensurate  with  his  God-given  powers,  raised 
him  into  close  communion  with  his  creator,  and  made 
the  Son  of  God  his  Elder  Brother.  Hope  had  sup- 
planted despair  and  vague  ideals  had  become  realities. 
At  last  there  had  come  into  the  world  a  faith  that  would 
satiate  the  deepest  wants  and  satisfy  the  profoundest 
aspirations  of  the  soul.  It  brought  joy  and  peace  and 
harmony  to  life,  and  robbed  death  of  its  terrors.  The 
objects  of  worship  in  the  heathen  religions  were  the 
creatures  of  human  fancy — imperfect  and  sensuous- 
while  the  Christian  bows  at  the  feet  of  the  ascended 
Jesus — his  w^orship  rises  to  an  unseen  world. 

To  him  who  reads  aright  the  deep  truths  of  his  better 
nature  how  vain  are  the  gifts  and  glories  of  earthly  lifel 
He,  who  scorns  the  unholy  strife  and  bitter  bickerings  in- 
cident to  the  worldly  honor  and  subordinates  the  material 
to  the  spiritual,  will  alone  possess  that  faith  which  will 
preserve  and  bring  into  harmony  the  powers  of  the  im- 
mortal soul.  But,  alas!  the  meteor  lights  of  delusive 
happiness  and  honor  flutter  about  in  their  most  danger- 
ous splendor,  and  beguile  the  soul  of  naan  even  unto  the 
chambers  of  death.  He  renounces  a  crown  of  life  that 
he  may  wear  the  tainted  laurels  of  worldly  success.  He 
relinquishes  the  birth- right  of  eternal  bliss  for  the 
shadowy  phantoms  of  earthly  •  honor.  Neglecting  the 
immortal,  he  courts  the  material;  spurning  the  eternal, 
he  loves  the  momentary  and  perishable.  He  forgets  that 
there  is  a  divine  attribute  in  his  nature,  possessed  of 
super-terrestrial  properties,  as  indistructable  as  God 
himself — a  spark  of  life  that  shall  live  forever,  in  a  des- 
tiny celestial  or  infernal,  a  destiny  which  is  but  the  out- 
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growth  of  character,  the  result  of  life.  All  earth  and  its 
vain  idols- wealth,  honor,  fame,  power-shall  sink  with 
the  decay  of  centuries,  and  perish  with  the  "wreck  of 
matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds."  .  .  ^  ^ 

But  he,  whose  soul  is  vitalized  by  communion  with  Orod , 
who  looks  through  the  material  into  the  invisible,  recog- 
nizes the  real  object  for  which  he  was  created,  and  there 
arise  before  his  eyes  holy  visions  of  honor  and  glory,  ■ 
that  shall  triumph  over  death,  that  shall  outlive  the 
lapse  of  time.  And  his  life,  rich  in  purity,  peace  and 
promise,  is  calm  and  blessed,  "for  his  peace,  like  a  rich 
pearl  beyond  the  divine's  sun,  lies  deep  m  his  own 

'"'^ThTcontending  of  these  two  forces,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual,  is  the  meaning  of  life.    Here  is  the  stage 
on  which  the  tragedy  is  played,  the  ground  on  which  the 
battle  is  fought.    He  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  truth  v.r 
tue  and  religion,  and  bows  to  the  mandates  of  false 
pride  or  follows  unbridled  ambition  m  pursuit  of  fame, 
will  find  his  life  like  the  vain  meteor-to  beam  and  daz- 
zle for  awhile,  to  flutter  and  expire,  and  at  last  to  go 
down  in  darkness  and  gloom.  „f„««till 
While  he  who  listens  to  the  promptings  of  a  still 
small  voice  within,"  and  whose  life  is  tuned  m  har- 
mony with  the  will  of  God,   unfaltering  y  walks  down 
into  the  "valley  of  the  shadow,"  f  P\°"  '"^^ 

the  mysteries  of  the  unknown.  To  him  dea  h  is  the 
triumph  of  the  immortal  spirit,  escaping  from  the  gloom 
of  its  earthly  prison  into  the  morning  light  of  glonou^^ 
eternal  day  Such  a  spirit  as  it  ascends,  victorious  over 
sin  and  death,  may  well  cry  back  to  earth. 

"O  death!  where  is  thy  sting?    O  gravel  where  is  thy 
victory?" 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  CRITICISM  OF  AMERICA 
AND  AMERICANS. 


The  truly  wise  are  always  glad  to  profit  by  the  wis- 
dom of  others.  Especially  should  this  be  true  in  mat- 
ters of  government  which  are  so  vital  and  important. 
Therefore  it  becomes  us  to  examine  carefully  the  criti- 
cisms of  unprejudiced  foreigners  who  have  visited  us 
and  have  ^written  of  us;  to  see  wherein  we  can  be  bene- 
fited by  them.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  new  country  like 
ours,  so  essentially  differeht  m  every  thing  from  those 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  having  for  its  foundation  the 
principle  of  government  for  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, should  arouse  much  interest  and  comment  among 
the  peoples  of  their  older  civilizations.  Hence  we  have 
been  much  visited  and  much  written  about,  and  the 
judgments  have  not  always  been  favorable.  Let  us  now 
examine  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  critics,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  try  to  see  in  how  far  his  criticisms  of  us  will 
apply  at  the  present  time.  He  is  so  calm,  so  confident,  so 
disinterested,  in  his  criticism  that  we  must  be  careful 
how  we  differ  with  him.  His  views  on  all  subjectc  are 
elevated  and  ennobled  by  his  love  for  "sweetness  and 
light."  Let  us  now  try  to  ascertain  what  were  his 
views  generally  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  see  in  how 
far  they  may  be  applied  to  America.  According  to  him 
"in  social  life  we  should  have  a  highly  educated  and 
refined  class  in  whom  is  inherent  the  love  of  culture, 
the  study  of  perfection,"  to  set  a  standard  for  the  lower 
classes.  English  society  is  divided  into  Barbarians, 
Philistines  and  Populace,  and  this  social  inequality,  a 
remnant  of  feudal  days  cannot  be  remedied  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  "sound  majority"  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  culture,  'to  let  reason  and  the  will  of  God  pre- 
vail!" Culture  is  in  itself  a  religion.  It  says:  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  It  is  in  making  end- 
less additions  to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion  of  its 
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powers,  its  endless  growth  in  wisdom  and  beauty,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  human  race  finds  its  ideal.    To  reach 
this  ideal  culture  is  an  indispensable  aid,  and  that  is  the 
true  value  of  culture.    Not  a  having  and  a  resting,  but 
a    growing    and    becoming,    is    the    character  of 
perfection    as   culture   conceives   it.      It   is    a  har- 
monious expansion  of  all  the  powers  which  makes  the  . 
beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature  and  is  not  consistent 
with  the  overdevelopment  of  any  one  power  at  the  ex-  " 
pense  of  the  rest."    It  will  enable  us  to  obtain  at  least  a> 
perfect  religion,  after  we  have  eliminated  the  super- 
natural and  miraculous,  which  is  a  result  only  of  the 
superstition  and  credelity  of  mankind.    The  majority  of 
mankind,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  are  to  be  trusted  in  nothmg. 
The  minority,  the  "saving  remnant,"  is  the  power  which 
must  save  a  nation.    Therefore,  there  is  danger  m  De- 
mocracy, and  especially  in  that  Democracy  which  has 
no  highly  refined  class  to  set  its  standard  of  greatness 
and  culture  for  it.    Any  countrys'  true  greatness  lies  not 
in  its  material  resources  and  prospects,  but  in  its  higher 
life     ''Greatness  is  a  spiritual  condition  worthy  to  ex- 
cite love,  interest,  and  admiration."    Literature  should 
help  to  attain  this  by  concerning  itself  with  the  truths 
of  life.    It  should  be  a  criticism  of  life,  and  as  criticism 
should  be  "disinterested"  and  keep  aloof  from  the  "prac- 
tical view  of  things,"  and  should  be  permeated  through- 
out with  the  inspiring  leaven  of  "sweetness  and  light." 
In  his  application  of  these  doctrines  to  America,  Mr, 
Arnold  is  never  harsh,  but  he  is  none  the  less  cutting. 
He  tells  us  some  things  which  are  not  very  agreeable  tOx 
our  self  love.    He  seems  to  be  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  views  of  the  average  pushing,  practi- 
cal   patriotic  American.    That  "we  are  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  since  we  have  made 
ourselves  so.  we  heed  no  advice  from  anyone  else."  He 
sees  clearly  our  falts  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us 
of  them.    His  doctrine  of  the  "saving  remnant"'  or  un- 
soundness of  the  majority,  has  been  often  sneered  at, 
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especially  in  its  application  to  America,  a  country  which 
has  all  men  ''tree  and  equal,"  and  believing  in  "equal 
rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none."  But  I  fail 
to  see  v^herein  this  objection  can  hold.  It  is  from  this 
very  f  act  of  the  equality  and  interdependence  of  men 
that  the  doctrine  derives  its  chief  strength,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  it  the  power  and  opportunity  to  elevate  its 
brothers  of  the  -'unsound  majority."  The  remnant  is 
not  aristocratic,  it  is  to  come  from  all  classes,  and  hopes 
to  save  men  of  all  classes.  If  South  Carolina  had  con- 
tinued under  the  rule  of  the  majority,  where  would  our 
State  have  been  today?  Did  the  millions  of  Barbarians 
or  the  handful  of  Greeks  control  the  thought  of  the  an. 
cient  world?  If  the  majority  had  been  in  control,  where 
would  our  boasted  civilization  be  today?  How  do  all 
great  movements  begin;  with  a  great  multitude,  or  a 
devoted  few?  Has  not  every  prominent  movement  in 
the  world's  history  had  to  fight  for  its  Jife  against  over- 
whelming odds?  No  one  can  observe  these  facts  care- 
fully and  then  sneer  at  the  efficacy  of  the  "saving  rem- 
nant." Mr.  Arnold  says  "we  are  in  danger  of  being  too 
practical  and  materialistic,  and  of  thus  having  no  highly 
cultured  class  to  set  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  our  peo- 
ple." That  we  are  inclined  to  be  boastful  and  arrogant 
as  a  result  of  this  materialism.  Is  not  this  true?  Do  we 
not  pay  attention  to  the  practical  ''bread  and  butter'^ 
side  of  education  to  the  exclusion  almost  of  everything 
else?  Do  we  educate  our  children  with  any  other  idea 
than  to  make  them  "get  on  in  the  world?"  Do  we  ever 
try  to  have  set  before  them,  either  in  their  home  or  col- 
lege training;  those  high  ideas  of  life,  which  will  stimu- 
late them  to  pursue  perfection  and  to  search  out  the 
truth  of  things?  Is  not  our  best  society  a  strange  jum- 
ble of  refined  gentlemen  and  purse  proud  boors,  who 
have  gotten  their  wealth  by  means  of  the  only  ideal  that 
was  taught  them,  that  of  "getting  on  in  the  world,"  aad 
who  know,  and  who  can  know,  nothing  else?  Our  whole 
society  is  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  these  unbridled,  un- 
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cultured,  newly-rich. 

We  are  not  pursuing  culture;   but  materialism.  And 
this  gross  materialism,  this   all  absorbing  practicality 
is  vitiating  our  civilization  and  rendering  us  deaf  to 
every  call  of  right  or  truth,  except  that  which  touches 
our  pocket-books.    It  is  true  we  have  a  ''remnant'  and 
an  influential  one,  but  iis  numbers  are  not  yet  large 
enough.    It  is  over-borne  by  the  gross  practicality  of  , 
the  "untaught  majority."     Again,    Mr.  Arnold  says 
-we  are  prone  to  worship"  what  he  calls  "The  great 
goddess  Aselgeia."     "The  allegiance  paid  to  her  in 
America,  bv  the  popular  novel,  the  popular  newspaper, 
the  popular  play,  is,  one  may  say  boundless.     In  illus- 
tration of  this  witness  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr.  Geo.  Du 
Maurier,  and  a  host  of  lesser  novelists.     See  the  popu- 
larity of  M.  Zola  and  Alphonse  Daudet  and  their  Ameri- 
can imitators       Witness  the  innumerable  "realistic" 
novels  which  now  flood  our  country.     And  forget  not 
the  bright  particular  star  of  the  goddess,  the  Sunday 
Newspaper.    Where  can  you  find  a  viler  aggregation  of 
grossness  than  in  our  most  popular  newspapers;  news- 
papeis  whose  circulations  are  counted  by  hundred  thou- 
sands    Truly,  "whatsoever  things  are  pure"   have  no 
part  in  them.    Under  a  false  pretense  of  caring  for  the 
people  and  the  public  virtue,  they  publish  articles  which 
do  more  to  ruin  and  corrupt  the  people,  whom  they  pro- 
fess to  desire  to  serve,  than  almost  any  other  agency. 
Such  scandals  as  the  Seeley  dinner,  and  such  as  are  aired 
daily  in  our  divorce  courts  show  whither  we  are  drifting. 
The  stage  also  is  not  behind  hand  in  the  worship  of  the~ 
goddess     Plavs  which  contain  vulgar  and  indecent  allu- 
sions appear  nightly  to  crowded  houses.     Actresses  ob^ 
tain  fame,  not  through  their  ability,  but  on  account  ot 
thenumberof  men  they  have  ruined,   of  divorce  suits 
they  have  figured  in,  or  of  the  shamelessness  with  which 
they  exhibit  their  persons.    Truly  great  is  the  goddess 
Aselgeia,  and  many  are  her  worshipers.    Another  great 
and  increasing  tendency  which  Mr.   Arnold  noticed  is 
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the  hardness  and  boldness  with  which  we  treat  all  sub- 
jects. 

Christianity  is  openly  sneered  at.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  jests  on  the  subjects  of  Heaven  and  Chris- 
tianity and  all  things  which  we  should  reverence.  In- 
deed, the  essense  of  the  wit  of  a  certain  class  seems  to 
consist  in  their  total  disregard  for  anything  sacred.  We 
regard  nothing,  we  are  boastful,  and  arrogant  and 
smart.  This  spirit  of  self  praise,  which  will  take  no 
counsel  from  anyone,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  our  De- 
mocracy. In  our  politics  we  need  a  large  dose  of  the 
quieting  sedative  of  "sweetness  and  light."  I  am  afraid 
we  are  sadly  wanting  in  a  regard  for  "whatsoever 
things  are  lovely"  in  this  field.  If  an  outsider  were  to 
come  to  this  country  during  a  presidential  campaign 
and  listen  to  the  torrent  of  abuse  and  vituperation 
which  is  hurled  by  each  party  at  the  other,  he  would 
be  wholly  convinced  of  this  fact.  It  would  seem  to  him 
that  nothing  short  of  civil  war  could  be  the  outcome.  In 
the  relation  of  employes  and  employed  this  same  thing 
is  observed.  Each  looks  on  the  other  with  suspicion, 
and  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  be  peaceably 
settled  are  fanned  into  a  flame  and  disturbances  follow, 
which  result  in  the  loss  of  much  life  and  property.  We 
should  not  try  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  facts  which 
I  have  imperfectly  tried  to  make  clear.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken patriotism  which  blinds  itself  to  the  faults  of  its 
people.  Rather  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  honest 
and  intelligent  men,  who  are  not  afraid  to  come  to  us 
and  tell  us  wherein  lies  our  danger,  and  to  try  to  aid  us 
in  saving  ourselves.  Let  each  intelligent  and  patriotic 
American  endeavor  to  flit  himself  to  become  a  member 
of  that  ^'saving  remnanV^  which  shall  teach  his  fellow- 
countrymen  a  regard  for  "whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsover  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report."  "If 
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there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise;  think  on 
these  things:"  have  these  in  your  mind,  and  let  your 
thoughts  ruii  upon  them. 

C.  E.  DoBSOX,  '9  8. 

 :0:  

THE  LIBRARY  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


This  is  a  subject  about  which  little  is  known,  and  in 
reference  to  which  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
conjecture.  Very  few  ancient  writers  referred  to  the 
subject  of  books— so  we  have  only  a  few  facts  to  com- 
mence with,  even  the  few  writers  who  referred  to  it,  did 
so  in  such  a  way  that  translators  differ  as  to  their  mean- 
ing. 

So  we  see  that  new  sources  of  information  must  be 
sought.  At  present,  there  is  but  one  means  of  relieving 
the  situation.  Some  new  discovery  must  be  made. 
Something  must  be  brought  to  light  which  will,  beyond 
any  doubt,  replace  conjecture  with  certain  knowledge. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  libraries  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  was  almost  equal  until  the  discovery 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Investigation  of  the  ruins 
of  these  ancient  cities  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
doubt  about  ancient  Rome.  But,  strange  to  say,  there 
has  not  yet  been  found  anything  bearing  directly  upon 
this  part  of  Greek  life.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  tombs 
and  sepulchres  in  Egypt  have  been  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  "Greek  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii."  About  these, 
fragments  of  the  works  of  these  early  Greek  writers 
have  been  found.  The  tombs  and  sepulchres  have  acted 
as  mediators  between  ancient  Greece  and  the  modern 
world.  We  must  look  to  the  contents  of  the  fragments 
there  found  for  facts  upon  which  to  base  our  reasoning. 
Now,  since  we  must  consider  this  subject  from  a  stand- 
point of  external  rather  than  internal  evidences,  the  first 
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thing  to  take  note  of  is  the  materials  used.  The  most 
common  materials  used  were  tablets  of  wood,  stone  and 
wax;  scrolls  of  papyrus,  leather  or  commonly  dried  hides; 
and,  sometimes,  the  bark  of  trees  or  large  dried  leaves* 
The  wooden  tablets,  as  well  as  those  of  stone,  could  not 
be  written  upon  with  ease.  So  they  were  used  to  record 
the  short  court  transactions  which  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  unchanged.  Wax  tablets  were  more  convenient 
for  use,  but  their  contents  could  be  erased  with  ease. 
As  the  tablets  were  generally  unsatisfactory,  scrolls  of 
papyrus  or  leather  were  very  early  substituted  for  them- 
In  other  words,  Greece  did  not  have  many  written  books 
until  after  the  introduction  of  scrolls. 

In  form,  the  tablets  were  mostly  square  or  rectangular, 
but  they  were  necessarily  inconveniet  in  size.  They 
were  joined  together  much  in  the  form  of  the  modern 
book.  They  were  written  upon  by  means  of  a  pointed 
iron  rod  called  the  "stylus."  But  the  scrolls  were,  gen- 
erally, from  eight  to  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  from  one 
to  fifty  yards  in  length.  The  author  wrote  crosswise  so 
the  reader  could  manage  the  scroll  with  ease—by  un- 
rolling and  rolling  as  h^  read.  These  scrolls,  however, 
were  written  upon  with  a  red  pen  and  with  ink  prepared 
from  lampblack  and  gum  or  from  oakgalls  and  gum- 
When  rolled  up  the  scrolls  were  cylinder-shaped  and 
occupied  comparatively  little  space.  Before  papyrus 
came  into  use,  we  infer  that  there  must  not  have  been 
anything  like  a  library  in  Greece.  But,  as  writing  be- 
came easier  and  books  became  cheapier,  we  concluded 
that  the  collection  of  a  library  was  possible.  Large 
tablets  now  came  to  be  so  much  in  the  way  that  a  "Greek 
proverb'-  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  reference  to 
this  point:  "A  great  book  is  a  great  evil." 

One  more  item  which  has  to  do  with  the  subject  in 
hand,  is  the  distribution  of  books.  While  the  heavier 
and  costlier  materials  were  used  for  books,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  there  were  any  books  in  general  circulation. 
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In  one  passage  Xenophon  intimates  that  "books  were  an 
article  of  traffic  in  his  day."    But  this  does  not  specify 
anv  place  used  for  the  sale  of  books,  and  does  not  tnrow 
anV  light  upon  the  methods  of  distribution.  Again, 
Aristophanes  intimates  that  "books  were  con.mon  m 
Greece  as  early  as  400  B.  C."    If  this  be  true  then  it  is 
evident  that  some  definite  system  of  distribution  was 
used     Could  this  have  been  an  approach  to  the  book- 
seller svstem  of  today?    Or  was  there  a  direct  sale  of  • 
books  fi^om  author  to  reader?    It  is  said  that  there  were 
certain  places  where  books  were  sold,  but  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  authorities  differ.    The  difference  arises  in 
the  translation  of  certain  passages.    It  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally conceded  that  books  were  sold-as  opposed  to  their 
being  given  away -but  whether  they  were  both  bought 
and  sold  at  established  places  is  the  question.    I  will  not 
enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  argument,  but  there 
certainly  are  grounds  for  belief,  for  that,  according  to 
the  natural  law  of  development,  there  did  exist  in  ancient 
Greece  an  established  class  similar  to  the  "booksellers 
of  the  present  day. 

Another  disputed  point  is  that.in  reference  to  the  price 
of'  books.    By  some,  a  passage  in  Plato's  Apology  is 
taken  to  mean  that  the  books  of  Anaxagoras  were  sold 
at  an  Orchestra,  near  the  market-place  of  Athens  for  a 
drachma  (about   eighteen  cents);  others  hold  that  a 
drachma  was  the  price  of  admission  to  the  Orcliestra  to 
hear  the  doctrines  Anaxagoras  set  forth  in  a  play  and 
that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  price  of  tne  books  ot. 
this  author.    Which  of  these  meanings  to  accept,  we  do 
not  know     If  the  former,  we  conclude  that  some  books 
were  cheap  at  that  time.    But,  in  accepting  the  latter 
opinion,  it  seems  that  through  the  agency  of  the  stage 
the  price  of  the  books  of  some  writers  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  From  the  early  days  of  Greece,  the  best  plays 
were  presented  on  the  stage  at  the  different  ganries  and 
amusements  in  order  to  make  them  sell  better  when  put 
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up  for  sale.  A  literary  spirit  was  encouraged  by  prizes 
to  the  ones  who  presented  and  acted  the  best  piece  before 
the  public  gatherings.  Under  this  plan  nnnaerous  v/orks 
were  produced,  and  the  people,  generally,  turned  their 
attention  more  and  more  toward  books.  I  suppose  that 
this  is  what  Aristophanes  referred  to  when  he  said  that 
''books  were  common  in  Greece  as  early  as  400  B.  C." 

From  Demosthenes  we  learn  that  materials  were  com- 
paratively cheap  is  his  day.  Nevertheless,  we  learn  from 
other  sources  that  the  works  of  few  writers  were  very 
dear.  Plato  paid  sixteen  hundred  dollars  (100  minae)  for 
three  books  of  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean;  Aristotle  paid 
three  thousand  dollars  (3  talents)  for  one  book  of  Speu- 
sippus,  the  philosopher  Could  all  books  have  been  so 
dear?  They  could  not  have  been  ''commonly  used"  at 
such  high  prices.  Then  we  are  led  to  believe  that  cheap 
books  existed  side  by  side  with  dear  books,  although  the 
works  of  a  majority  of  the  Greek  authors  were  very 
cheap.  Now  we  have  come  to  our  last  topic — the  collec- 
tion of  books  in  ancient  Greece.  The  points  which  wo 
have  already  considered  bear  directly  upon  the  general 
theme.  Under  the  term  library  we  include  not  only  a 
mere  collection  of  books,  but  also  their  systematic  ar- 
rangement. The  materials  used  determined  the  shape  of 
the  finished  book;  the  shape  of  the  book  determined  the 
space  it  took  up  on  the  shelf  or  elsewhere  in  a  box.  Col- 
lections of  manuscripts  have  been  found  in  small  boxes, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Greeks  had  separate 
rooms  for  their  use  or  not.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
libraries  occupied  a  great  deal  less  space  then  than  now. 
Although  books  were  generally  cheap,  very  few  Greeks 
are  nkown  to  have  made  a  collection.  Arisiotle  was  the 
first;  others  are  Plato,  Euthydemus,  Neleus,  Euclid. 
Euripides  and  Clearchus.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  establish  a  public  library  at  Athens. 

Athenaeus  (190  A.  D.),  in  his  "Doctors  at  Dinner," 
gives  the  names  of  over  700  authors  whose  works  have 
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not  come  down  to  us.     This  number  of  authors  must 
certainly  have  produced  a  variety  of  works.    The  only 
conclusion  we  can  come  to  then  is  more  than  the  ones  ot 
whom  we  know,  collected  libraries,  or  each  one  must 
have  owned  a  large  number  ot  books-  When  the  library 
was  established  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy 
Sotei  (323-28.3  B.  C.)  all  the  books  that  could  be  found  m 
Greece  were  bought  or  seized  by  the  Egyptians  and  put 
in  their  library.    With  this  step,  the  library  in  Greece 
practicallv  came  to  an  end.     When   the  Alexandria 
Library  of  over  700,000  volumes  was  burned  it  is  believed 
that  the  works  of  many  of  famous  Greek  authors  were 
burned,  and,  therefore,  lost  to  the  world  forever  The 
work  of  Athenaeus  shows  conclusively  that,  whether 
burned  or  not,  the  works  of  many  authors  are  lost,  bo 
we  see  that  the  sources  .of  information  upon  ancient 
Greek  life  are  scatting  and  must  remain  so  forever. 

I.  W.  Gray,  98. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Iv.Iv.  DANTZI^ER.  Editor. 


As  the  close  of  vacation  finds  us  again  upon  the 
threshold  of  another  session,  we  think  this  the  most 
opportune  time  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  every  student  who  cares 
anything  for  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  college. 

As  old  as  Woflford  College  is,  and  able  as  her  stu- 
dents have  been  to  do  so,  they  have  never  published  an 
annual.  Perhaps  there  are  sufficient  excuses  for  the 
past  neglect  of  this  matter,  but  we  believe  that  the  time 
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is  now  at  hand,  if  it  ever  will  come  for  the  students  to 
tir  themselves,  and  by  their  united  efforts  see  what 
they  can  achieve  in  this  line.    We  are  pleased  to  say 
hala  committee  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  to  look  into  the  advisability  of  prnatmg  an  an- 
nual and  we  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  suomU 
a  favorable  report  to  the  student  body     It  is  proper 
that  steps  should  be  thus  taken  early  in  the  sess.on,  for  . 
a  first-class  annual  cannot  be  gotten  out  on  the  spur  ot 
the  moment,  and  if  Wofford  is  to  have  one,  it  must  be 
flrst-class  in  every  particular.    This  subject  was  mooted 
a  year  or  two  ago,  but  active  steps  were  not  taken  anti 
two  or  three  months  before  commencement,  and  at  last 
it  had  to  be  dropped  for  lack  of  time.    It  is  right  to  be- 

g-in  at  once.  ,  u 

The  college  annual  is  -something  modern,  but  now 
almost  every  college  of  the  first  rank  which  pretends  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  march  of  progress  is  not  content 
with  being  without  one.    Only  :a  few  weeks  ago  we 
heard  some  one  say  that  Wofford  was  too  fond  of  o.d 
ideas  and  was  getting  behind  the  times,    ^e  shall  not 
stop  here  to  take  issues  with  that  sage,  bu    there  is  no 
better  way  for  the  students  to  vindicate  themselves  of 
this  charge  than  to  go  to  work  and  publish  an  annual- 
one  that  will  be  a  credit  to  them  and  to  the  college.  We 
know  that  there  is  no  lack  of  ability  to  make  this 
project  a  success,  and  if  it  is  only  gone  at  in  the  right 
spirit  there  can  be  but  one  result.    Other  colleges  have 
accomplished  this  under  no  more   favorable  circum- 
stances than  those  which  now  surround  us,  and  what 
they  have  done,  surely  we  can  do  also. 

The  friends  and  Alumni  of  the  college  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  some  action  has  been  taken  to- 
ward this  end.  and  their  eyes  are  upon  ^s-  Shall  we 
prove  recreant  to  our  duty  and  let  a  few  dollars  stand 
between  us  and  this  great  good?    We  hope  not. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  the  present  staff  of 
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editors  will  have  had  their  first  experience  with  the 
quill  and  scissors  of  the  editor's  desk.  In  begin 
ning  this  work,  we  are  not  insensible  of  the  duty  and 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  us,  and  we  assure  our 
readers  that  we  shall  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  the  Journal  and  make  it  a  credi- 
table magazine. 

But  however  good  our  intentions  may  be,  and  how- 
ever hard  we  may  work,  we  will  not  be  able  to  accom- 
plish anything  by  our  efforts  alone;  we  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  students.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  all  the  contributors  heretofore  have  been  members 
of  the  higher  classes,  while  the  under-classmen  have 
held  a  profound  silence.  The  reason  for  this,  we 
scarcely  know,  unless  it  is  from  fear  that  their  articles 
will  find  their  way  into  the  waste  basket.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  should  not  be.  The  magazine  belongs  as 
much  to  a  member  of  the  lowest  class  as  it  does  to  any 
one  else,  and  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  write  for 
it,  and  if  his  piece  is  not  published,  he  wnll  be  none  the 
worse  and  will  stand  a  better  chance  when  he  tries 
again. 

An  assistant  literary  editor  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  this  year,  whose  soul  duty  will  be  to  canvass  the 
two  lower  classes,  and  we  shall  henceforth  expect  them 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  this  fact  and  write  for  the 
Journal. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  again 
Sriue  d  its  hand-book  for  the  students  generally  and  for 
the  new  students  in  particular.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Wofford  is  a  flourishing  organization  and  is  a  potent 
factor  in  the  spiritual  education  of  the  young  men,  and 
it  well  knows  that  the  best  time  to  get  them  interested 
in  such  work  is  at  the  beginning  of  their  course  when 
impressions  are  easiest  made.  We  hope  that  every 
new  student  will  possess  himself  of  one  of  these  hand- 
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books,  which  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
college  affairs  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  especially.  If  a  stu- 
dent  wishes  to  place  himself  in  the  right  current  of 
work,  and  secure  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  Pro- 
fessors and  associates,  there  is  no  better  thing  to  do 
than  to  connect  himself  with  this  association. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  STUDENTS. 


We  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  student  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  year  the  importance  and  propriety  of 
patronizing  those  firms  who  advertise  in  the  Journal, 
We  should  patronize  those  men  who  patronize  us,  for 
the  sake  of  policy  if  from  no  other  motive,  for  it  means 
success  to  the  Journal  as  well  as  money  to  the  mer- 
chant.   It  would  be  downright  ungrateful  in  us  as  well 
as  bad  policy  to  ask  business  men  to  patronize  us  and 
then  give  our  trade  to  some  one  else.     The  students 
give  the  business  men  here  several  thousand  dollars 
every  year,  and  it  will  be  just  as  convenient  for  you, 
and  will  profit  you  more,  to  deal  with  those  men  who 
help  us.     Show  your  patriotism  and  patronize  those 
who  patronize  us.  ^ 

We  do  not  believe  in  complaining,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  complain  now  against  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  college,  for  their  loyalty  cannot  be  questioned,  as 
the  Alumni  Hall  and  our  handsome  gymnasium  will 
testify.  They  have  done  other  kindnesses  which  show 
that  they  still  have  an  interest  in  their  alma  mater, 
but  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Journal  that  are 
numbered  among  the  Alumni  is  almost  deplorable. 
Among  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  Alumni,  not 
fifty  take  the  Journal,  and  the  majority  of  those  are 
recent    graduates.      The    editors  are  persuaded  that 
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there  are  more  men  than  these  who  will  lend  their  help 
and  with  this  issue  a  number  of  sample  copies  will  be 
.sent  out.  If  you  receive  one  please  accept  it  as  a  mod- 
est invitation  to  subscribe,  and  remit  the  price,  one  dol- 
lar, to  the  Business  Manager.  You  will  be  repaid,  and 
you  will  be  doing  an  appreciated  favor  to  the  students. 

Punctuality  is  a  favorable  symptom,  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  publish  the  Journal  regularly  this 
year.  We  have  frequently  been  asked,  "When  will  it 
be  out?"  The  editors  find  that  about  the  10th  of  every 
month  is  the  most  suitable  time,  and  they  will  endeavor 
to  give  the  magazine  to  its  readers  at  that  time  promptly. 

We  will  say  though  that  such  cannot  be  done  if  the 
students  continue  to  promise  to  write  for  the  forthcom- 
ing issue,  and  then  break  that  promise  by  not  "showing 
up  when  the  time  comes".  It  is  very  annoying  to  the 
literary  editor,  especially  to  be  continually  worrying 
himself  to  supf>ly  the  place  of  an  article  which  was 
promised  and  not  furnished.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  but  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
complain  of  this  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  the  president  of  Columbia  University, 
has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Citizen's  Union  for 
mayor  of  Greater  New  York.  In  accepting  this  nomi- 
nation, he  says  that  the  "welfare  of  the  city  and  not  of 
any  party  will  be  his  first  concern."  This  assertion 
coming  from  one  whose  reputation  for  independence  in 
thought  and  action  has  already  been  established,  is  very 
significant,  and  the  public  are  looking  forward  to  a  very 
interesting  contest.  "Mr.  Low  will  have  the  support  of 
all  lovers  of  honesty,  decency  and  efficient  government 
throughout  the  country." 


EXCHANGE  r>EPARTMENT. 

J.  P.  MCCREARY,  Editor. 


In  assuming  the  duties  of  Exchange  Editor  let  me 
say  S  whfe  1  feel  the  incapahility  of  performing 
the  duties  of  so  extensive  and  arduous  a  task    yet  I 
shall  give  my  constant  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
same  and  at  no  time  shall  it  be  deprived  of  any  ad  van- 
a  "e  that  might  make  it  more  profitable  and  better  _ap- 
frfciated  bv'the  students.    All  criticisms  wdl  be  given 
ousdentiously.  having  n'o  other  purpose 
the  marking  out  of  lines  where  improvement  may  be 
n  os"n  eded     Efforts  to  maintain  the  ^  °f  co - 

ege  journalism  will  be  made,  and  bemg  guided  b>  past 
exnerierce  we  believe  it  best  to  commend  the  best 
featu  es    barely    noticeing  the  others,  except  when 
here  cau  be  seen  that  which  would  endanger  the  stan- 
trd  of  our  journals.    Should  we  be  cautioned,  let  us  in 
Z,  faith  accept  the  criticisms,  and  at  the  proper  time 
:rd  place  exert  our  abilities  toward  improvement.  ^ 
The  e  is  a  tendency  in  some  colleges  and  universities 
to  pav  less  attention  to  the  exchanges  than  any  other 
enartment;  while  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
therein  lie.  the  interest  o^  l^ence  I  beg  our 

exchang  s  if  they  see  us  becoming  careless  or  gom^ 
wrong  fn  any  way  to  call  attention  to  the  same    and  t 
h^l  b   duly  appreciated,  for  .11  suggestions  for  ad- 
vance in  Journalism  will  be  thoughtfully  considered. 
The  first  publication  that  reached  us  after  entering 
iWp  duties  was  the  Southern  Christian  Advo- 
rr  Thil  pap  ■  the  mediuaiby  which  the  Methodists 
tn'ieStatJai'e  held  in  touch,  furnishes  food  for  many 
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souls;  and  the  words  of  sympathy  and  love  always  con- 
tained within  its  pages  make  it  a  welcome  visitor  to 
every  home.  We  welcome  it  to  our  exchange,  and  re- 
turn to  its  editor  the  best  wishes  and  greetings  of  the 
WoFFORD  Journal. 

"Franz  and  Nellie"  in  the  Wake  Forest  Student  shows 
the  power  of  word-painting  to  considerable  extent, 
and  this  as  many  articles  published  in  the  magazine 
has  the  "spice"  of  real  life.  The  article  entitled  "A 
German  Professor"  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  a  university 
is  controlled  in  Germany,  and  makes  one  want  to  come 
in  touch  with  such  men  as  the  great  old  Prof.  Sievers, 
of  whom  the  writer  speaks.  In  this  can  be  clearly  seen 
wherein  lies  the  benefit  of  traveling.  Along  with  these 
the  essay  on  "Astronomy  in  Milton"  helps  to  reveal  to 
us  the  secret  why  this  man  who  saw  the  universe  in  its 
"awfulness,"  so  to  speak,  gave  to  us  such  a  wonderful 
piece  of  literature.  "Some  Phases  of  Greek  Woman- 
hood," although  rather  lengthy,  is  one  worthy  of  high 
esteem  and  furnishes  some  valuable  food  for  thought. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Erskinian  contains  a  few  lines 
upon  "Co- Education,"  and  in  it  the  writer  makes  a  few 
old  points  which  could  be  brought  up  at  all  times  against 
co-education,  while  many  of  his  views  are  decidedly 
i<;ro2^g. "Eyes  and  What  They  are  Made  For"and"Flowers 
of  the  Field  and  the  Lessons  they  Teach,"  though  some- 
what similar,  are  written  in  an  attractive  style. 

"Argon,  a  New  Constituent  of  the  Atmosphere,"  is 
something  entirely  new  and  shows  close  study. 

In  the  University  of  Tennessee  magazine  we  notice 
that  some  attention  is  given  to  the  history  of  the  State; 
its  progress,  etc.  We  like  to  see  students  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  State.  Most  all  the  articles  have 
the  same  strain — this  could  be  more  varied.  In  all  the 
articles,  especially  the  romance  stories,  considerable 
originality  is  shown.  "The  Perfect  Violin"  reminds  one 
of  James  Lane  Allen  in  his  Kentucky  stories. 
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We  were  sorry  to  see  that  the  -  Emory  Phmnix-^'^^s 
ninv  to  its  usual  standard;  there  bemg  only  three 
essays  in  the  literary  department,  and  most  all  of  the 
exchange  ^vas  made  up  of  ^'clippings"  from  other  maga- 
zines. 

imong  the  many  exchanges  which  came  our  way  this 
mtuh  tie -Peaodby  Record"  was  one  of  the  most  note-, 
vo  a'y     "The  Passing  of  Sectionalism"'  was  worthy  o 
Tea    merit/so  were  "Father  Ryan,  the  Poet  Preist  of 
fhe  Sou"h,"  "Carlyle  as  a  Portrait  Painter,"  and  others. 


TRIOLET. 
"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?" 
"Well,  that  depends,  my  sonny," 
"Now  if  your  friends  are  still  red-not 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?" 

"Why,  Avhat  a  question!  Surely  not," 
"But  if  they've  lost  their  money 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?" 
"Well,  that  depends,  my  sonny." 

—  [P.P.  K.,  xVIORINGSIDE.] 


SUNDAY  IN  THE  GALLERY. 

'Tis  Sunday  and  the  preacher  old, 
Turns  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  word, 
He  prayerfully  tries  to  save  some  soul. 
But  nothing  have  I  heard; 
For  the  wavy  strands  of  your  golden  hair 
Beckon  my  soul  and  it  nestles  there. 

I  see  you  reverently  bow  you  head. 
Fair  one  while  you  pray 
Remember  me,  my  heart  seems  dead 
To  every  word  that  the  preacher  read. 
It  turns  to  only  thee. 

—[Hampden  Sidney  Mag  ] 
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TIME. 

Down  cavern  corridors  of  hollow  stone, 
Searching  with  puzzled  heart  along  the  ray 
That  flickers  from  his  torch  in  grewsome  play, 
A  stranger  passes  through  the  dark  alone. 

He  glimpses  walls  beside  him  shadow-strewn — 
A  mica-flake  glints  there  amid  the  gray; 
The  rest  is  night.    And  as  he  peers  his  way, 
The  echoes  of  his  footsteps  moan  and  moan. 

Even  so  this  conscienceness  of  ours  flows  on 
Beneath  this  Now  that  ever  spans  its  flow— 
A  gliding  light  athwart  eternity, 
The  way  of  buried  days  that  we  have  gone 
Make,  with  the  faithful  way  we  have  to  go, 
One  interfused,  silent,  mystery. 

—  [BOWDOIN  QUII,!..] 


THE  SERMON  OF  A  LIFE. 

If  thou  would'st  preach  a  grander  sermon  than  from  pulpit  was  e'er 
heard. 

If  thou  would'st  teach  the  holiest  lesson  found  in  all  God's  holy  word. 
Show  thyself,  before  the  world,  pure  and  spotless  in  the  strife, 
And,  like  Christ,  thy  great  example,  preach  the  sermon  of  a  life. 

— [Peabody  Record  ] 


TO  

God  spoke.    The  angel  standing  nearest  heard 

And,  list'ning,  caught  the  glad  refrain, 

And,  whispering,  told  the  news  again — 

A  little  child  was  born  to  bless  the  earth. 

O,  grand,  O,  wondrous  mystery  of  birth! 

A  woman's  life,  a  woman's  heart  and  soul, 

A  part,  a  portion  of  God's  perfect  whole. 

Love  spoke.    And  all  my  being  waked  and  heard, 

And,  list'ning,  caught  the  sweet  refrain, 

While  wond'ring  if  'twould  speak  again 

Now  upward  from  my  heart,  all  full,  complete, 

A  wondrous  music  rises,  low  and  sweet, 

And  that  white  soul  the  angels  smiled  to  see, 

In  woman's  beauty  stands,  and  smiles  on  me. 

—[The  Semi-Annual.] 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 

MARVIN  V.  BENNETT.  Editor. 


The  editor  of  this  department  desires  to  make  it  as 
large  and  interesting  as  possible  this  year— and  how  is 
he  to  do  it?    Only  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  the  . 
men  who  have  gone  out  from  these  walls.    The  Alumni 
should  not  think   that    the    editor    alone   can  make 
a  success  of  this  department-it  is  true  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  gather  such  facts  as  he  can  about  the  Alumni 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  keep  trace  of  all 
the  men  who  have  graduated  here.    Besides  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Alumni  ought  not  to  allow  the  kindness 
shown  to  them  by  the  students  in  giving  them  a  depart- 
ment in  the  Journal  devoted  exclusively  to  their  use 
to  go  unappreciated,  but  should  show  how  highly  they 
esteem  this  favor  by  sending  in  contributions  and  in- 
formation at  all  times  to  the  editor  in  order  that  he  may 
never  be  at  a  lack  of  material  wherewith  to  run  the 
Alumni  department.    Once  more,  Alumni,  I  ask  you  to 
brace  up  and  send  in  any  information,  etc.,  you  may 
may  see  fit. 

Mr.  J.  Porter  Hollis,  of  the  class  of  '95,  has  been 
teaching  school  since  leaving  college,  and  is  now  assis- 
.tant  principal  of  the  Rock  Hill  Graded  School.  J.  Por- 
ter made  a  fine  record  while  in  college,  and  no  doubt 
in  a  few  years  will  be  among  the'  leading  educators  of  , 
the  State. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Pugh,  class  of  '97,  is  teaching  school  at  Shi- 
loh,  Sumter  County.  We  congratulate  the  trustees  of 
the  school  on  their  selection,  they  could  have  hardly 
made  a  better;  for  in  college  Pugh  made  ^n  enviable 
record,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  class  and 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both  students  and 
faculty. 
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Marion  Tucker,  who  graduated  with  the  class 
of  '96,  has  also  been  teaching  school.  Last  year,  he 
was  an  assistant  in  the  Sanford  Graded  School,  Florida, 
but  on  account  of  his  efficient  services,  he  was  recently 
elected  principal  of  the  same  school. 

Mr.  Percy  Wightman,  who  completed  the  Freshman 
year  with  the  class  of  '97,  being  seized  by  a  severe  at- 
tack of  the  Klondike  fever,  set  out  for  this  "New  El- 
dorado" about  two  months  ago.  Wightman  was  recog- 
nized as  the  brightest  man  in  college  during  his  course, 
and  he  will  no  doubt  accumulate  a  fortune  in  a  few 
years  in  these  gold-fields. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Rushton,  who  spent  two  years  with  the 
class  of  '98,  is  studying  medicine  at  the  Augusta  Medi- 
cal College.  If  '^Big  Rush"  makes  as  great  a  success 
rolling  pills  as  he  did  in  playing  foot  ball,  he  will  soon 
be  among  the  most  prominent  M.  D.'s  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Nicholls,  class  of  '95,  another  one  of  our 
champion  foot  ball  players,  is  teaching  school  at  Latta, 
Marion  County. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Truesdale,  class  '97,  preached  at  Mission 
Church,  Greenville,  S.  C,  during  the  summer,  but  is 
now  at  Vanderbilt  University  taking  a  theological 
course.  Bob  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  best  men 
this  college  has  ever  turned  out;  and  every  student  who 
was  in  college  with  him  ought  to  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  know  such  a  man,  for  his  equal  is  not  often 
met. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Peurifoy,  who  took  the  Sophomore  year 
with  the  class  of '98,  is  studying  law  under  Tillman  & 
Rasp  at  Edgefield,  S.  C.  Those  who  have  heard  Peuri- 
foy in  the  society  hall  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of 
him  being  attorney-general  of  the  State  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  J.  Casper  Smith,  class  '97,  is  now  running  a  con- 
fectionary and  grocery  business  at  Waterloo,  S.  C.  Give 
"Capt"  a  call  whenever  you  want  anything  in  the  cigar, 
candy  or  cracker  line. 
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Mr.  T.  A.  Graham,  class  '77,  has  been  elected  auditor 
of  Greenwood  county.  The  auditors  of  the  adjoining 
counties  would  do  well  to  pay  him  a  visit,  for  in  him 
they  would  find  a  model  auditor. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fairey,  Jr.,  who  finished  the  Freshman  year 
with  the  class  of  double  goose-eggs,  is  now  assistant 
cashier  in  the  Edisto  Savings  Bank,  Orangeburg,  S.  C- 
John  was  the  faithful  catcher  of  the  college  base-ball 
team  in  '97,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  to  fill 
his  position  next  season. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Raysor,  class  '97,  is  professor  of  science  in 
the  Ashville  Graded  School.  The  trustees  of  the  school 
showed  their  wisdom  in  electing  him  to  this  position, 
for  if  a  man's  college  course  is  any  indication  of  his 
success  in  life,  Tom  will  undoubtably  make  a  success 
at  whatever  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stackhouse,  class  '95,  who  won  the  highest 
honors  in  the  law  department  of  the  class  of  '97  at  the 
South  Carolina  College,  is  practicing  law  at  Greenwood, 
S.  C. 

Mr  H.  A.  C.  Walker,  class  '97,  is  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Lowndesville  High  School,  Abbeville 
county.  Hac  was  our  great  ball  twirler  in  the  season  of 
'97,  and  we  will  miss  him  badly  next  season;  not  only 
was  his  pitching  fine,  but  his  head-work  was  superb. 
 :o:  — 

Saturday's  Columbia  State  contained  a  telegram  from 
Washington  saying  that  a  number  of  stenograhers  were, 
needed  in  the  offices  there  at  salaries  of  $600  to  $1,000 
per  annum.  Wofford  students  could  easily  carry  this 
study  on  while  in  college  and  be  prepared  to  get  a  good 
position  when  they  finish. 

Converse  College  Commercial  School. 


WOFFORD  DIRECTORY, 


CALHOUN    LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Gabe  Cannon,  Pres't;  M.  V.  Bennett,  V.  P.;  J.  C.  Moore,  ist  Critic;  H. 
J.  Brabham,  Rec.  Sec'y.;  Earnest  Wiggins,  Treas. 

PRESTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

J.  R.  Walker,  Pres't;  J.  R.  T.  Major,  V.  P.;  J.  R.  T.   Major,  ist  Cor 
rector;  J.  P.  Gray,  Sec'y.;  W.  H.  Stuckey,  Treasv 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  R.  Walker,  Pres't;  J.  R.  T.  Major,  V.  P,;  W.  M.  Owings,  Sec'y> 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Pres't;  Geo.  W.  Brunson,  Manager;  M.  V.  Benniett, 
Assistant  Manager. 

SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

W.  B.  Burnett,  ('76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown,  ('76,)  Sec^y.  and 

Treasurer. 


FRATERNITIES. 


Chi  Psi: 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha: 


Kappa  Alpha: 
l:  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon: 

J.  K.  Owens,  Caterer  Wightman  Hall. 


Kappa  Sigma: 
Chi  Phi. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

C.  E.  DOBSON,  Editor. 


With  this  issue  we  begin  a  new  year;  and  a  new  editor 
takes  charge  of  this  department.    He  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  his  charge.    The  local  department  more 
directly  concerns  and  interests  the  boys  than  any  other. 
It  is  in  fact,  their  department,  intended  only  for  them, 
and  of  interest  only  to  them.    Everything  local  which 
is  of  interest  to  the  boys  belongs  to  this  department.  It 
is  your  department,  boys,  and  you  should  support  it. 
Tell  the  editor  all  the  local  news  you  know.    Don't  wait 
for  him  to  ask  vou.    Bring  anything  which  you  think 
would  be  of  interest,  news,  jokes,  local  bits,  anytning. 
This  department  is  not  intended  to  be  dignified  and 
literary,  but  bright,  "newsy"  and  interesting.    Let  us 
all  work  together  and  try  to  make  the  local  department 
our  special  department,  the  best  in  the  Journal. 

THE  NEW  COLLEGE  YEAR. 

The  college  year  1897-98  opened  Wednesday,  Septem-  ^ 
ber  29.  As  early  as  Saturday  you  might  have  seen  some 
of  the  higher  classmen,  who  had  examinations  to  stand, 
comino-  iQ.  The  new  men  began  to  arrive  Monday,  but 
most  of  them  came  in  Tuesday.  The  Columbia  tram 
came  in  filled  up  and  overflowing  with  Wofford  students. 
Then  there  was  a  rush  when  the  train  stopped  on  the 
part  of  those  already  here  to  greet  their  friends  who 
had  returned.  Some  enthusiastic  "chums"  might  have 
even  been  seen  embracing  each  other. 
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The  boys  who  roomed  in  Foster  and  Pickett  cottages 
hardly  recognizad  tham  in  their  new  coats  of  paint  out- 
side and  whitewash  inside.  The  new  cottages  also  came 
in  for  their  share  of  admiration.  They  are  built  just 
below  Pickett  cottage,  and  are  two-stories  in  height, 
with  piazzas  in  front.  Each  pair  of  cottages  is  enclosed 
by  a  neat  wire  fence. 

College  opened  Wednesday  with  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty -^five  present  and  the  number  has  since  been 
increased  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Fitting 
School  opened  with  about  twenty-five  of  which  fourteen 
are  boarders. 

The  old  boys  were  startled  when  they  came  in  the 
chapel  Wednesday  morning  and  saw  a  sight  which  had, 
perhaps,  never  been  seen  there  before  during  regular 
college  hours— three  young  ladies  sitting  on  the  front 
bench.  Who  could  they  be  and  what  could  they  be 
doing  there?  Some  had  heard  a  vague  rumor  and  were 
prepared,  others  were  thunderstruck  and  even  wildly 
conjectured  that  they  were  nurses  who  had  been  sent 
along  with  some  of  the  Freshmen.  Eagar  inquiries  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  they  were  also  students.  The 
faculty  decided  to  admit  woman  to  all  the  college  classes, 
and  this  was  the  result.  The  three  young  ladies,  all  of 
whom  entered  the  Freshman  class,  are  the  two  Misses 
Wannamaker  from  St.  Matthews,  Orangeburg  county, 
and  Miss  Littlejohn,  of  Spartanburg.  The  Misses  Wan- 
namaker are  in  the  Greek  section  of  the  class  and  Miss 
Littlejohn  is  in  the  German.  These  young  ladies  are 
not  reg  stered  and  their  names  are  not  called  in  chapel, 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  Freshmen  (?)  of  Wof- 
ford College.  We  welcome  them  and  hope  their  num- 
bers will  be  increased.  Their  presence  has  a  brighten- 
ing effect  on  the  old  college,  and  we  know  they  will  in- 
spire the  Freshmen  to  a  high  standard  of  work. 
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Four  of  Wofford's  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  now 
installed  in  convenient  chapter  houses.  The  Kappa 
Sigmas  and  Kappa  Alphas  occupy  their  old  quarters  in 
the  Cleveland  cottages.  The  S.  A.  E's  have^obtamed 
the  Archer  House  for  their  use  and  the  Chi  Phis  have 
the  first  one  of  the  new  cottages.  We  do  not  think  four 
neater  or  more  pretentious  chapter  houses  cati  be  found 
in  the  State.  The  Chi  Phis  and  P.  K.  A's  hdve  well  fur- 
nished halls  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  ^ihere 
is  absolutely  no  friction  between  fraternities  and  non- 
fraternities  at  Wofford,  and  we  think  this  is  a  tribute  to 
the  broadmindedness  and  fellow-feeling  of  the  whole 
body  of  students,  "frats.".  and  "non-f rats." 


THE  RECEPTION 


The  reception,  which  is  always  given  by  the  Y  .M.  C. 
4  to  the  new  students,  was  held  Thursday  evening 
September  30,  in  the  chapel.  Nearly  all  the  students  and 
professors  were  present.  After  a  hymn  had  been  sung 
the  meeting  was  opened  by  a  short  talk  from  Dr.  Car- 
lisle on  the  many  sidedness  of  college  life.  He  an- 
nounced that  each  department  would  be  represented  by 
a  short  talk  from  its  representative,  and  then  introduced 
Mr  M.  B.  Jennings,  of  the  Junior  class,  who  represented 
the  Athletic  Association.  Mr.  Jennings,  in  a  few  words, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  outdoor  college  athle  ics 
at  the  same  time  deploring  the  fact  that  we  were  allowed 
to  have  no  foot  ball  here  this  year.  .  n  a, 

Indoor  athletics  was  next  represented  by  Mr.  J.  U  Al- 
len of  the  Senior  class,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  theCrym- 
■  nas'ium  Association.    He  invited  all  to  join  his  associa- 
tion and  alluded  with  pride  to  the  new  gymnasium  the 
finest  in  the  State.    In  introducing  the  next  speaker, 
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Prof.  Gus  M.  Chreitzberg,  Dr.  Carlisle  spoke  of  him  as 
a  classmate  of  Prof.  A.  M.  DuPre,  of  the  Fitting  School, 
and  said  that  when  he  arose  the  new  nien  would  see  a 
practical  example  of  the  value  of  athletic  training. 
Prof.  Creitzberg  teaches  in  the  Fitting  School,  and  is 
also  gymnasium  instructor.  He  invited  all  the  students 
to  come  to  the  gymnasium  as  often  as  possible,  and 
promised  them  a  thorough  athletic  training  if  they  would 
do  so. 

Prof.  A.  M.  DuPre  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Fitting 
School,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  its  work,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  its  graduates  now  in  college. 
He  wished  a  still  closer  relation  between  the  school  and 
college,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Fitting  School  eztended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  all  new  students. 

Mr.  Jennings  K.  Owens,  caterer,  represented  Wight- 
man  Hall  in  a  short  talk.  He  said  that  none  of  the 
other  speakers  had  taken  supper  at  the  hall  that  even- 
ing else  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  plead,  "to  full 
for  utterance."  He  closed  by  a  reminder  that  in  eating, 
as  in  everything  else,  "moderation,  not  excess,  is 
superiority." 

Mr.  L.  L.  Dantzler,  chief  editor,  represented  the  Wof- 
ford College  Journal  and  called  on  the  new  students  to 
help  support  it.  He  announced  that  an  assistant  liter- 
ary editor  would  be  elected  in  a  few  days  whose  busi- 
ness it  would  be  to  solicit  contributions  especially  from 
the  lower  classes. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Law,  whose  well-known  dignity  and  grace 
admirably  fitted  him  for  the  position,  represented  the 
Senior  class  in  a  few  well  chosen  words. 

Gabriel  Cannon  represented  the  Calhoun  Society,  and 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  the  new  men  to  join. 
The  Preston  extended  an  equally  pressing  invitation 
through  its  representative,  Mr.  J.  R.  T.  Major. 

Dr.  Lancaster,  a  physician  of  perhaps  thirty-five 
years,  who  left  a  lucrative  practice  to  come  her.e  and 
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enter  the  Freshmen  class,  was  called  upon  by  Dr.  Car- 
lisle to  tell  why  he  came.  He  made  a  short,  earnest 
speech  on  the  broadening  influence  of  education,  breath- 
ing  a  spirit  of  true  scholarship  and  a  desire  for  a  thor- 
ough education  that  v/ould  fit  him  to  fill  the  sphere  for 
which  he  was  created,  "to  live,  not  longer,  but  larger." 

The  host  of  the  evening,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  repre- 
sented by  John  K.  Walker,  its  president.  He  stated  the 
object  and  aims  of  the  association,  emphasizing  its 
power  for  good,  and  begged  every  new  man  to  join. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Kirkland,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  smaller  col 
leges. 

The  meeting  was  cl£)sed  by  a  few  w-ords  of  welcome 
and  advice  from  Rev.  A.  J.  Cauthen,  Presiding  Elder  of 
this  district,  who  then  pronounced  the  benediction.  A 
few  minutes  reception  was  given  after  the  speaking  in 
the  chapel  and  Society  Halls  in  order  to  enable  the  old 
and  new  men  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 


THE  GYMNASIUM  EXHIBITION. 


An  exhibition  was  given  in  the  gymnasium  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  2,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  students.  A  large 
cro4d  of  new  students  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  old 
men  and  a  few  outsiders  were  present.  The  exhibition 
was  given  by  a  few  of  the  "old  athletes"  under  the  di-' 
rection  of  instructor  Chreitzberg.  The  program  consisted 
of  horizontal  and  parallel  bar,  and  ring  work,  vault- 
ing and  tumbling.  It  was  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Leitner,  L  W.  Grey.  Richardson,  Miller,  Shockley, 
Gamew'ell,  Davenport  and  Riley.  The  work  was  done 
well,  extraordinarily  well  considering  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  participants  have  had  very  little  practice 
since  last  year.    The  gymnasium  has  now  become  an 
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established  part  of  the  regular  college  work  and  is  grow- 
ing daily  more  popular  and  is  steadily  vindicating  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Alumni  who  built  it.  Mr. 
Gus  M.  Chreitzberg,  of  the  class  of  '95,  is  instructor. 
He  has  been  at  the  summer  school  of  physical  training 
at  Yanderbilt  University  during  the  summer  preparing 
for  his  new  duties.  We  do  not  think  the  trustees  could 
have  made  a  better  choice.  "Gus"  has  been  the  idol  of 
the  college  boys  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  is 
well  qualified  to  fill  the  position.  If  any  man  in  Wof- 
ford College  this  year  lacks  physical  training  it  will  be 
his  own  fault,  and  the  faculty  do  not  intend  that  it 
shall  be,  for  they  have  made  gymnasium  work  compuU 
sory  except  in  case  of  physical  inability  to  do  it. 

A  BOLD  BURGLARY. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  30,  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  some  person  entered  the  house  of  Prof.  Game- 
well  while  he  was  absent  at  faculty  meeting,  his  family 
being  at  home,  and  carried  off  about  sixty  dollars  worth 
of  goods.  The  articles  stolen  were,  three  suits  of  clothes, 
one  dress,  and  five  dollars  in  money.  Suspicion  pointed 
to  Will  Copeland,  one  of  the  waiters  at  Wightman 
Hall,  and  he  was  arrested,  but  was  released  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  for  want  of  satisfactory  evidence  against 
him.  The  burglar  up  to  this  time  remains  undiscov- 
ered. This  should  be  a  warning  to  all  the  boys  to  be 
careful  about  leaving  their  trunks  unlocked  or  their 
rooms  open  when  they  go  out.  Several  of  the  students 
lost  valuable  articles  last  year  through  their  careless- 
ness in  this  respect.  So  take  warning  before  it  is  too 
late  and  never  leave  your  trunks  or  room  unlocked 
when  you  are  out. 
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SOCIETY  ELECTION. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  societies  on  the  first  Friday 
night  of  this  month  the  matter  of  electing  an  assistant 
literary  editor  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  McTeer,  who  did 
not  return,  came  up.    According  to  the  constitution  he, 
in  common  with  the  chief  editor  and  business  manager 
and  assistant,  should  be  elected  by  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  societies.    But  the  societies  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  good  came  of  the  joint  meetings,  that 
they  were  too  noisy  and  turbulent,  and  were  apt  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.    So  they    determined  to  find 
some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.      Committees  were  ap- 
pointed from  both  societies  to  confer  in  regard  to  a  plan 
for  the  settlement  of  the  business  without  holding  a 
joint  meeting.    These  committees  decided  to  ask  each 
society  to  appoint  a  committee  and  to  authorize  this 
committee  to  act  conjointly  with  the  committee  from 
the  .other  society  to  change  the  constitution  so  that 
each  year  each  society  should  elect  the  officers  of  the 
Journal  staff  coming  from  it  which  had  been  formerly 
elected  in  joint  session.    This  was  agreed  to  by  both 
societies  and  the  change  was  made.    The  Preston  society 
then  proceeded  to  elect  an  assistant  literary  editor,  as 
that  officer  came  this  year  from  their  society,  and  chose, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Atkins,    Mr.  J.  C  Allen  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  Preston  Society  on  the  library  committee. 

Since  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Brunson  will  not  return  to  college 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Calhoun  Society  to  elect  an 
editor  for  the  Alumni  department  to  succeed  Mr.  Brun-' 
son.  They  elected  Mr.  M.  Y.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
also  elected  vice-president  to  succeed  Mr.  "Gabe"  Can- 
non who  became  president  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brun- 
son. 
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WANTED— LIGHT. 


We  are  not  chronic  kickers  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  un- 
reasonable, but  we  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  faculty  and  of  the  city  authorities  to  the  fact  that 
Cleveland  street,  which  runs  just  behind  the  college 
and  which  is  the  main  college  thoroughfare,  has  no 
light  on  it.  On  a  dark  night  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pass  along  it  without  running  into  the  fence  on  one  side 
or  the  ditch  on  the  other.  We  venture  to  say  that  no 
other  street  in  the  city  that  is  used  so  much  is  so  poorly 
lighted,  and  we  think  it  would  be  but  simple  justice  for 
the  authorities  to  place  at  least  one  electric  light  on  this 
street. 


WHY  NOT  ORGANIZE  A  GLEE  CLUB? 


We  have  often  thought  that  it  was  very  stran  ge  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  hire  music  for  all  of  our  en- 
tertainments when  we  had  so  much  local  talent.  Why 
can  we  not  have  a  glee  club?  We  have  plenty  of  tal- 
ent. All  that  is  needed  is  organization.  We  are  confi* 
dent  that  there  is  good  material  in  the  Freshman  class 
and  this  combined  with  that  of  the  older  classes  should 
form  a  glee  club  that  with  some  practice  could  furnish 
music  for  all  our  entertainments.  Let  some  man  take 
hold  of  this  matter  and  work  it  up  and  we  are  confident 
that  good  results  will  follow.  We  have  plenty  of  musi- 
cal talent  going  to  waste  which  with  the  right  kind  of 
direction  and  organization,  would  be  an  honor  to  the 
college.  Let  some  musician  in  the  higher  classes  start 
the  movement  and  the  rest  will  follow.  We  have  in 
mind  a  certain  senior  who  plays  the  guitar  whom  we 
think  would  make  a  good  organizer.     Let  him  try  it. 
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"Have  you  seen  Crawford 


There  are  sixty  Freshmen  and  more  coming-. 
The  Sophs,  are  expecting  to  have  fifty  men. 


There  are  so  many  Freshmen  that  they  get  mixed 
with  the  Seniors,  and  the  only  way  you  can  recognize 
the  latter  is  by  the  inherent  dignity  in  their  voice  and 
manner. 

One  Fresh  wants  to  know  if  every  time  the  bell  rings 
it  is  for  prayer  meeting. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Crum,  who  finished  the  Sophomore  year 
with  class  of  '97,  has  returned  and  joined  '99. 

A  member  of  the  class  of  1901  went  into  an  original 
package  store  to  buy  a  bottle  of  ink.  Of  course  he 
hadn't  an  ink-ling  of  where  he  was. 

It  has  been  customary,  heretofore,  for  persons  going 
into  the  library  to  remove  their  hats.  We  throw  this 
out  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  newcomers  who  don't 
seem  to  know.  , 


Mr.  G.  E.  Edwards,  who  finished  the  Sophomore  year 
with  the  class  of  '98,  has  returned  to  college  and  entered 
the  class  of  '99. 
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One  new  man  was  heard  to  remark  that  there  were 
'*the  most  picture  books  in  the  library  he  ever  did  see." 


We  have  a  Fresh,  from  Prosperity  County,  Newberry, 
according  to  his  own  statement.  We  suppose  he  con- 
templates a  revision  of  the  map  of  South  Carolina. 


We  have  heard  that  Senior  L—  rooms  in  the  Alumi- 
num Hall, 

We  suggest  that  the  schedule  of  recitations  be  re- 
vised since  it  did  not  tell  one  of  the  Fresh,  what  time 
to  go  to  Sunday  School. 

Senior  B.  (to  Fresh.)  "Have  they  divided  your  class 
yet."  Fresh,  "No,  who  are  they  going  to  give  the  other 
half  to. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  who  graduated  last  June  spent  a  few 
hours  on  the  campus  on  Thursday,  Sept.  30. 

A  body  of  new  students  were  passing  the  marble 
yard  on  Main  street  not  long  ago  when  one  of  the  num- 
ber (a  1901  man)  innocently  remarked  that  they  buried 
the  people  mighty  close  to  the  street  in  this  town. 

A  Fresh.,  wanting  to  write  home  the  other  day,  asked 
Senior  M.  what  postoffice  he  would  have  to  put  on  the 
envelope. 

The  "Fresh."  gang,  led  by  Sergt.  Monroe,  are  now  as 
sheep  without  a  Shepherd,Capt.  Jennings  having  deserted 
them. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Medlock,  of  the  class  of  '97,  spent  a  few 
days  on  the  campus  about  the  first  of  the  month.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Yorkville,  where  he  hopes  to  obtain  a 
school.  ' 

The  driver  of  the  street  sprinkler  was  very  kindly  in- 
formed by  a  Fresh,  the  other  day  that  he  Wc^s  loseing 
all  his  water. 

Scene— (Prof.  DePre's  study  one  night  just  after  the 
opening  of  college  Fresh,  knocks  and  enters  hurridly.) 
Fresh:  "Look  here,  Professor,  Pve  got  up  Latin,  what 
will  I  get  up  next?" 

A  Fresh.,  after  walking  over  town  the  other  night, 
inquired  if  the  town  was  lighted  by  electricity. 

Venus  was  famed  for  her  beauty, 
Minerva  had  a  "great  head," 
Now  just  make  the  combination 
And  you'll  have  our  co-eds. 

It  is  well  to  have  tower-ing  aspirations,  but  itj  is  best 
to  turn  them  in  the  right  direction,  so  we  advise  the 
Freshmen  not  to  look  in  the  belfry  for  Prof.  Rembert's 
room.  > 

Mr.  B.  C.  Ellis  who  went  through  the  Freshman  year 
with  the  present  junior  class,  has  returned  to  college 
and  joined  the  class  of  "naughty-naught." 


Times  are  pretty  hard,  but  postage  stamps  are  not  yet 
on  the  bargain  counter,  even  for  Fresh.  M. 
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Mr.  Geo.  W.  Brunson  who  entered  the  present  senio 
class  in  its  Soph,  year  and  has  been  with  it  ever  since 
has  decided  to  attend  the  University  of  Ga.,  at  Athens, 
since  his  father  has  removed  there.  We  are  all  sorry  to 
lose  George,  who  was  very  popular  with  the  boys.  He 
spent  a  few  days  on  the  campus  on  his  way  to  Atheuc. 
We  hope  he  will  come  again  and  often. 

A  few  hours  spent  each  week  at  Converse  College 
Commercial  School  would  prepare  you  for  business. 
They  teach  Penmanship,  Bookkeeping,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  etc. 


Students  of  Converse  College  Commercial  School  are 
enrolled  as  students  of  the  college  and  recive  diplom'^^^' 
signed  and  sealed  by  Converse  College.  Remember 
this  when  you  wish  the  study  any  of  the  commercial 
branches. 


We  sell  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES. 

PRICE  &  HUTCHINS  SHOES, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
I^Special  Discount  to  Wofford  Students  and  Professors. 

SHERIDAN  &  GRAHAM. 

You  should  always  see  the  Goods  and  Low  Prices  at 

SUmmiel^S^  Saok  Mate  - 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  all  I  ask.    Try  it  and  be  agreeably 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  bargains. 

T.  J.  TRIMMIER,  Proprietor. 


33  Morgan  Square,  SPARTANBURG,  S  C. 

Fine  effects  in  all  "PLATING"  Portraits.    Special  group  Views 
Interiors  by  flash  light.    Fanny  "Doubles,"    Copying  and 
Enlarging  &c. 

Williamston  Female 

College, 

WILLIAMSTON,  S.C, 

Peculiar  Features. 

Only  One  Department  at  a  Time. 

Pupils  Never  Appear  on  the  Stage. 

Graduation  May  Occur  Eight  Times  a  Year.  ^ 

Constant  Attention  Given  to  Eleaientary  Brancnes. 

^  Boarding  capacity  hmited  to  about  50  students.  If  you  pro 
pose  to  patronize  the  College,  please  give  timely  notice  to 

EEV.  S.  LANDEE,  President. 


STUDENTS  RESORT, 

THE  LEADING  CONFECTIONERY.        CARBONATED  DRINKS 
■  Headquarters  for  

OYSTERS  AND  ICE  CREAM  IN  SEASON, 

Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 


ALLEN 


THE  BOYS  SHOULD  GIVE- 
A  trial,  he  will 

Treat  them  right. 


w.B.pin  j-^cu^o^co. 

*      *  9  "        CoAi,  AND  Wood  Yard, 

Ecot  and  Shoemaker. 


i6  Kennedy  Place.  Phone  15. 


Spartanburg 


We  call  for  and  deliver 
Work.    Best  work. 
Prompt  delivery. 


30  Magnolia  Street, 

Telephone  32. 

J.  O.  ERWIN,  Proprietor. 

Steam  Laundry. 

"GLENN  SPRINGS  WATER 

mt  OOLLAFl  PER  GSSE 
At  LIGONS  DRUG  STORE. 

If  you  want  Shoes,  good  Shoes,  stylish  Shoes, 
Shoes  from  fresh  stock,  Shoes  that  fit  the 
foot  and  look  well  until  wornout,  go  to 
the  Shoe  store  of 

•   Morgan  Square,     ■  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


HOPKINS. 

Dt-^'erin  CoHege  Appetizers. 

V       J},  Fe/nuts, 
Goober^>,  Gioand  nuts, 

G  i    -  .i  K  as        G oobsr  i  ^2. 

N.  B:  We  a^-e  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers 

J.  A.  LEE  &  SON, 
Dfi GiSs, 

IT  IS  TIME 

You  were  sending  your  washing  to  the 

Spartan  Inn  Laundry, 

Don't  put  it  off  any  longer,  but  send  at  once,  or 

TELEPHONE  No.  85. 
And  wagon  will  call  for  and  deliver  promptly. 


NATIONAL  BANK 


OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital,  -  -  '  $10(),0()() 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Surplus,       -       -       -  78,000 


$278,000 


DIRECTORS. 

D.  E.  Converse,  J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

A.  H.  Twichell,  J.  B.  Cleveland,  R.  H.  F.  Chapman, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cofield. 

OFFICERS. 

GEO.  C05IELD,       -  President. 
J.B.CLEVELAND,     ^   Vice  President, 
W.  E.  BURNETT,       -  Cashier. 
J.  W.  SIMPSON,       -       Assistant  Cashier. 
Checks  cashed  for  stadeats  without  charge ;  accounts  solicited. 


FIDELITY. 

Loan  and  Trust  Company, 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

CAPlTAIv,  -         130,000.00  —  SURPIyUS,  . 

OFFICERS. 

GEORGE  COFIELD, 

W.  E.  BURNETT,       .       .      _        .  - 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND..       -      -      -  - 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  H  Tv^iCHEi.1.,  D.  B.  Converse, 

W.  S.  xManning,  Geo.  Coeiei.d, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  J.  B.  Ci,evei.and. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  sums  of  five  dollars  aad  multipled  thereof  for  each  callendar 
month,  to  be  commuted  and  added  to  account  semi-annually— i.  e., 
on  the  last  days  of  June  an  I  December.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing 
his  account  before  the  semi-annual  statement. 


|;8,ooo.oo 

President. 
Treasurer. 
Attorney. 


J.  H.  FEACANS,  Dentist, 

SPARTANBURG,  S,  C- 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Bee  Hive, 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TEETH  WITHOUT  PLATE  A 
SPECIALTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 


Milk   Mm  Mm  Eaikj, 


The  most  direct  and  convenient  route  to 

Augusta,  Ga.  Savanuali,  Ga. 

Aiken,  8.  C.  Greenwood,  8.  C. 

Anderson,  8.  C.      Ciiarleston,  8.  C. 
Columbia,  8.  C.       Newberry,  8.  0. 
And  all  points  in  8outh  Corolina. 

For  rates,  schedules,  or  any  other  information,  write  or  cal 
upon 

C.  H.  8PEIGHTS,  Geneoal  Agent,        J.  B.  CARLISLE,  Agent. 
Greenville,  8.  C.  8paitanburg,  8.^  C. 

Wm.  J.  CRAIG,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Augusta,  Ga. 


W.  D.  THOM^O"q, 


mikm,  immm  mm  mmim. 

HARDWARErSTOVES,  GRATES, 

Gur>s5  Shea's,  Powder,  Poc'cet  and  Table  Cutlery. 


29  Morg.^ti  Square. 


Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


H.  B.  TOmDIN^On, 

—DEALER  IN— 
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I  DO  NOT  KNOW. 


I. 

Where  dwells  the  soul? 

When  life  first  looks  through  human  eyes, 

And  soft  is  little  baby's  cheek; 

When  Angels  to  my  baby  speak, 

That  smiling  in  its  sleeping,  lies. 

Where  dwells  the  soul? 

II. 

While  years  fly  fast. 

And  while  my  babe  grows  blue-eyed  boy 
Who  knows  not  anything  to  fear. 
Who  for  the  future  takes  no  care, 
But  lives  his  days  and  months  in  joy. 
While  years  fly  fast; 

III. 

In  later  days 

Of  strengthening  will  and  waking  mind 
While  books  and  men  he  learns  to  read 
And  loves  those  dreamy  thoughts  that  lead 
In  search  of  truth  they  seldom  find 
In  later  days; 

IV. 

At  daily  toil 

For  wife  and  child — for  meat  and  drink, 
All  weary-worn  and  sick  at  heart 
Amidst  the  struggling,  greedy  mart, 
With  little,  little  time  to  think 
At  daily  toil. 
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V. 


Where  dwells  the  soul? 
While,  still  and  stark  and  cold  in  death, 
My  babe  grown  man,  his  eyelids  pale 
Closed  down  upon  the  eyes  that  fail, 
Knows  not,  and  breathes  not  human  breath, 
Where  dwells  the  soul? 

VI. 

I  do  not  know^ 

I  can  not  say  where  I  shall  be 

When  seeming  death  has  stilled  my  heart 

And  in  the  tomb  I  rest  apart 

From  all  that  has  been  dear  to  me. 

I  do  not  know. 

VII 

One  I  do  know. 

My  God,  and  that  my  God  is  Love. 
And  he  is  with  me  here  below. 
So  therefore  wnth  cqntent  I  go 
For  I  shall  be  with  Him  above. 
One  I  do  know. 

Olin  D.  Wannamaker. 

St.  Mathews  1897. 
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THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  ADOPTION 
OFTHE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

(Monthly  Oration  for  Preston  Society  by  E-  H.   Hall,  1900  ) 


To  go  into  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  pages 
of  English  history  back  to  a  period  antedating  the  war 
of  the  Revolution/  or  even  the  discovery  of  America: 
indeed,  the  birth  of  the  spirit  of  independence  measures 
its  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  English  nation;  nor 
can  we  stop  there.  Wherever  in  the  history  of  nations- 
monarchies  or  empires,  constitutional  governments,  or 
despotic  powers— wherever  there  has  been  recorded  a  con- 
flict between  the  peoples  and  the  powers;  between  the 
ruled  and  those  who  rule,  between  the  servants  and 
those  who  exercise  the  functions  of  the  master,  between 
the  oppressed  and  those  who  oppress,  between  the  serf 
and  the  tyrant— nations  modern  or  ancient,  oriental  or 
occidental— we  see  the  spirit  of  independence  asserting 
itself. 

Humanity  is  essentially  democratic.  This  may  seem 
erratic  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  very  few  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  lay  any  serious  claims  to  having  more 
than  a  liberal  form  of  government.  Of  these  nations, 
France  takes  the  lead  in  Europe,  followed  by  Switzer- 
land. Our  own  nation  in  the  Western  Continent  holds 
the  first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  way  of 
pre-eminence.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
total  want  of  democratic  sentiment  in  those  nations 
having  forms  of  governments  differing  from  ours — in- 
deed this  sentiment  has  made  marked  progress  in  all  the 
nations  aspiring  to  be  enlisted  among  the  enlightened 
powers  of  the  earth.  Among  most  nations,  the  senti- 
ment has  sprung  from  the  people,  and   by   far  the 
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greater  part  of  the  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  crowns 
have  been  made  in  response  to  positive  and  spirited  de- 
mands from  the  people.  Especially  has  this  been  so 
in  the  case  of  England  and  Germany,  where  formerly 
every  expression  of  democratic  idea  was  viewed 
w-ith  alarm  by  the  powers  and  the  utmost  precautions 
vv-ere  taken  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  such  ideas— 
when  to  force  of  arms  was  recourse  often  had. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  different  spec- 
tacle.   Here  we  find  an  emperor  whose  dynasty  began  to 
reign  660  years  B.  C.  Its  founder  was  contemporary  with 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  after  twenty-five  centuries,  it  threw 
off  the  oppression  and  decrepitude  of  former  times,  and  in 
the  person  of  the  present  Mikado,  began  a  new  and 
promising  career,  and  the  world  w^ondered  when  he  sur- 
rendered to  the  people  his  arbitrary  powers  and  royal 
prerogatives.    The  history  of  Japan  since  is  but  the 
record  of  a  marvelous  progression  made  by  a  people 
free  and  happy  with  every  obstacle  removed  that  would 
hinder  the  full  and  harmonious    development  of  the 
nation.    But  this  subject  has  more  to  do  with  the  history 

of  England.  ^  ^  . 

The  earlier  histories  relative  to  the  government  ot 
England  show  us  a  succession  of  sovereigns  hedged 
about  with  a  formidable  array  of  kingly  prerogatives, 
affectionately  termed,  "Divine  rights  of  kings,"  and  sur- 
rounded by  legions  of  armed  retainers.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  people  were  submissive  when  the  slightest 
violation  of  any  of  these  so-called  "rights,"  was  punish- 
able by  death,  when  even  to  ''imagine  the  death  of  the 
king"  was  high  treason,  and  the  reward  of  such  a  flight 
of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  offender  entailed  upon 
him  nol]  only  the  loss  of  his  head,  but  placed  a  taint  on 
his  offspring.  These  are  but  few  of  the  wrongs  the 
people  suffered.  For  many  centuries  they  lived  in  the 
possession  of  no  rights  worthy  of  notice— and  even  the 
lives  of  the  subjects  were  at  the  mercy  of  fickle  princes. 
The  proclamation  of  the  soverign  was  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  disdainful  ears  were  turned  to  the  com- 
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plaints  and  pleadings  of  a  long  suffering  constituency. 

The  period  that  has  most  to  do  directly  with  the  form- 
ing of  our  constitution,  begins  with  the  reign  of  King 
John  of  England  in  11,99,  of  whom  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries spoke  in  these  flattering  terms:  "As  foul  as  it 
is,  Hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence  of  John." 
As  vile  and  tyrannical  as  had  been  many  of  the  soverigns 
preceding  him,  it  was  left  for  John  to  plant  the  heel  that 
turned  the  down-trodden  worm.  Many  of  the  concessions 
made  to  the  people  by  former  soverigns  had  been  neglected 
or  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  this  unhappy  prince.  In 
addition  to  this  he  had  heaped  oppressive  measures  upon 
the  people  and  perpetrated  wrongs  without  number,  so 
that  as  a  final  resort,  the  people  rose  almost  as  a  unit  to 
demand  their  rights  and  liberties,  the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  prosperity,  and  to  establish  a  rule  in  England 
that  would  respect  the  liberties  of  her  people.  So  after 
a  contest  covering  several  years,  King  John  was  forced 
to  sign  the  Magna  Charta,  the  embodiment  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  against  the  oppression  of  kings. 

Many  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  great  charter  are 
imbodied  in  our  own  constitution  in  almost  identical 
terms,  among  which  come  first  the  rights  of  freedom  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind;  the  right  of  security, 
so  precious  to  those  whose  lives  and  prosperity,  stood  in 
jeopardy  all  the  day  long,  the  right  of  redress,  and  to 
this  I  might  state  that  a  common  maxim  in  those  days 
was,  ''that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  Consequently 
the  king  could  not  be  held  to  account  for  any  act  of  his, 
however  impious  it  might  have  been.  Redress  might  be 
had  against  his  counsellors,  but  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  none.  Lastl}^,  among  the  best  of  rights  was 
that  of  sel  f-government  which  struck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  arbitrary  power,  and  which  to-day  is  the 
exponent  of  democracy. 

As  great  and  important  as  were  the  rights  gained  at 
the  memorable  convention  of  Runnymede,  yet  after  the 
first  flush  and  triumph  of  victory,  the  people,  as  people 
are  apt  to  do,  resting  upon  the  laurels  already  won,  and 
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relaxing  into  a  state  of  false  security,  were  being  syste- 
maticallv  pilfered  by  a  succession  of  rulers,  resentful  of 
the  term'^of  Magna  Charta,  and  jealous  of  those  divine 
rights,  of  which  they  deemed  themselves  unlawfully  di- 
vested.   Many  were  the  times  when  the  people  smarting 
under  injustice  stirred  in  their  fitful  slumber,  only  to  be 
lulled  into  sleep  again  by  deceitful  and  fraudulent  prom- 
ises of  worthless  monarchs,  so  in  the  declaration  of  rights 
prefixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  find  an 
enumeration  of  nearly  all  the  evils  which  had  beset  the  • 
people  of  England  five  centuries  before.     The  rights 
wrung  from  King  John  had  been  set  aside  or  ignored; 
security,  whether  of  life  or  property,  depended  upon  the 
favor  of  the  king.    Persons  were  seized  and  hurried  to 
prison,  or  the  gallows  without  so  much  as  the  mockery  of 
a  trial  ;  the  royal  decrees  of  the  king  took  precedence  of 
the  acts  of  parliament,  deaf  ears  were  turned  to  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people.  '  ^  -u 

So  we  see  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  not  born  on 

American  soil;  but  being  transplanted  in  a  virgin  earth 
it  flourished,  and  flourishing  bore  fruit,  which  fruit  was 
?n  independent  people,  and  the  birth  of  a  mighty  nation. 
^  The  spirit  that  actuated  the  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  the  same  that  produced  the  Magra 
Charta;  that  same  spirit  sent  up  to  the  king  the  petition 
of  rights  It  was  no  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm  born 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  signed  it.  They  were  simply, 
the  mxouth-piece  of  a  sentiment  inherent  m  the  mmds  ot 
men,  and  which  has  fought  for  supremacy  since  the 
formation  of  the  first  government. 

If  vou  please,  vou  may  say  that  the  immediate  causes 
which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  the 
Stamp  Act /or  the  tax  on  tea  and  paper,  or  the  Naviga- 
tion \ct  or  the  Boston  tea  party,  or  the  quartering  ot 
soldiers  on  the  people  of  Boston;  or  whatever  else  you 
may  please  to  enumerate;  but  after  all  these  were  only 
overt  acts  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
security,  and  the  rights  inherent  to  mankind.  Certain 
it  is  that  it  was  no  desire  to  separate  themselves  from 
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the  mother  country;  for  liberty  is  liberty  whether  in  a 
rejjublic  or  in  a  monarchy.  A  final  rupture  with  Eng- 
land was  made,  only  when  despairing  of  all  hope  of  re- 
conciliation, it  became  evident  to  all,  that  to  preserve 
what  to  them  was  dearer  than  life  itself,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sever  forever  those  ties  that  had  bound  the 
mother  and  daughter.  Though  reluctantly  taken,  .the 
step  has  never  been  regretted,  and  the  loss  of  a  colony 
was  the  gain  of  a  nation;  and  the  gain  of  a  nation  was 
the  triumph  of  liberty.  The  heritage  is  ours— to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  a  conflict  as  long  as  it  was  mighty — won  by 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  our  patriotic  duty 
to  uphold  the  nation  that  has  guaranteed  us  inalienable 
rights,  and  that  has  stood  before  the  world  the  champion 
of  the  people  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  liberty  dearer 
to  the  people  than  life  itself,  and  eternal  as  the  stars 
that  stand  as  sentinels  in  an  eternal  sky. 

—  :o:  

ONWARD!  UPWARD! 


"As  years  gather  more  and  more  upon  us  we 
estimate  more  and  more  highly  our  debt  to  preceding 
ages.  Every  generation  of  man  is  a  laborer  for  that 
which  succeeds  it."  The  race  of  -brutes  can  be  but 
brutes  until  death.  "Each  one  of  them  commences  life 
as  if  he  were  the  first  of  a  species."  Likewise  the  angels 
and  heavenly  beings,  having  attained  perfection,  can 
make  no  advance.  Man,  however,  by  the  law  of  nature 
must  make  temporal  and  spiritual  progress.  In  each  age 
humanity  must  achieve  a  little  greater  results  than  have 
been  achieved  before.  The  race  must  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  ideals  of  God  concerning  it.  We  contin- 
uously move  onward  and  upward. 

The  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt  was  it  not  to  be  won- 
dered at?  Behold  the  magnificence  of  its  rulers.  They 
were  sovereigns  who  could  enslave  thousands  to  build 
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granaries  or  treasure  cities.    Wiien  necessary  a  Pliaroah 
could  easily  buy  up  the  wheat  crops  of  the  world  and 
sell  it  to    whomsoever    he  pleased.    Under  Egyptian 
rale  men  learned  the  use  of  the  art  of  letters.  Each 
sovereio-n  haaisi  down  his  history  to  succaeimg  gener 
ations  fe°o  that  toJay  we  koow  much  of  the  reign  of  the 
monarch  who  ruied  that  land  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
These  kin^-s  could  build  monuments  which  have  stood  m 
the  Africa'n  deserts  over  three  thousand  years  untouched 
by  the  ravages  of  nature  and  time.     When  the  human 
race  which  began  its  existence  in  a  garden  between  two 
rivers  has  accomplished  so  much,  has  it  not  reached  the 
highest  possible  point  of  civiliza.tion?    Some  would  fam 
have  us  believe  so.  ... 

Howbeit,  on  one  of  the  little  promontories  jutting  out 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  arises  a  nation  with  even 
more  fame  than  that  of  Egypt.    This  people  does  not  at- 
tempt to  win  glory  by  the  subjection  of  others.  Man 
has  marched  onward  and  reached  a  higher  stage  of  civil- 
ization than  the  Pharaoh's  could  reach.    Slaves  are  no 
lono-er  counted  on  to  perform  all  labor.    The  idea  of  pure 
Democracy  seizes  the  Greeks.    The  wife,  though  consi- 
dered vastly  inferior  to  her  husband,  becomes  his  com- 
panion instead  of  his  servant.    For  a  man  to  be  a  man, 
he  must  know,  not  the  common  studies  of  the  moaern 
scholar,  but  something  of  gymnastics,  music,  pamtmg, 
and  sculpture  as  well.    Under  Grecian  civilization  the 
people  are  imbued  with  the  conception  of  mmd  as  supe- 
rior to  matter,  and  produce  as  their  monuments  to  pros- 
perity, in  place  of  dead  pyramids,  an  ever-living  litera- 
ture    Here,  says  the  archasologist,  has  man  come  nearest, 
to  perfection.     Let  him  attempt  nothing  more.  But 
•'progress  is  the  ascension  of  man's  thought  and  its 
coupling  with  God's  thought,"  and  God  never  intended 
man  to  be  satisfied  with  what  be  has  done. 

For  soon  a  nation  arises  which  combines  the  Egyp- 
tian ideal  with  the  Grecian.    The  Eoman  knows  from 
hfs  cradle  that  his  very  life  belongs  to  the  Republic 
which  has  absolute  control  over  him  m  all  respects.  He 
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learns  that  he  is  to  execute  the  laws  of  his  country  in 
the  face  of  certain  death,  and  Roman  obedience  is  a  by- 
word with  us  to-day.  But  he  is  at  the  same  time  free. 
Only  for  his  peers  does  he  lay  down  his  life.  Neverthe- 
less the  power  that  ruled  the  world  did  not  neglect  liter- 
ature. With  the  Latin  language  a  Virgil  could  sing  of 
arms  and  retell  the  origin  of  the  race,  a  Cicero  could 
sway  men's  passions;  a  Horace  could  idealize  the  simple 
life  of  a  Sabine  farm.  This,  according  to  some  lovers  of 
yesterday  marks  the  highest  epoch  in  the  world's  prog- 
ress. 

Yet  hundreds  of  years  later  in  a  group  of  islands  of 
the  Atlantic  we  find  another  race  in  turn  controlling  the 
homage  of  men.  The  gracious  Elizabeth  rules  over 
this  nation,  and  her  subjects  believe  the  millennium 
has  come  indeed.  A  race  that  perceives  the  futility  of 
asceticism,  the  delusion  of  enforced  martyrdom.  With 
larger  view  than  men  have  used  for  centuries,  these 
citizens  make  ready  to  enjoy  life.  Money  is  now  spent 
for.the  comfort  of  one's  family.  Woman  is  held  as  the 
equal  of  man.  Books  are  multiplied;  a  remarkable  array 
of  geniuses  spread  abroad  their  work.  The  individual 
is  exalted,  and  his  peculiar  rights  receive  full  attention. 
Truly  no  other  period  in  history  has  been  so  bril- 
liant; but  who  would  exchange  present  conditions  for 
those  ? 

Whereas  the  Egyptians  thought  the  ability  of  a  man 
to  consist  in  the  management  of  inferiors,  we  know  that 
each  one's  glory  consists  in  his  own  deeds.  Though 
Athens  magnified  the  privileges  of  all  her  citizens  of  the 
aristocratic  class,  we  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual of  lowest  birth.  Granting  that  the  Englishman 
of  the  sixteenth  century  wisely  looked  out  for  his  own 
comfort,  we  also  believe  it  our  duty  to  care  for  that  of 
our  f ellowman.  In  science  we  have  so  far  outstripped 
our  ancestors  that  the  average  school  boy  of  modern 
times  knows  more  of  nature's  truths  than  the  scientist 
two  centuries  ago  conceived.  Education  is  wide-spread, 
books  have  increased  beyond  computation.  Woman 
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has  risen  to  the  station  of  lady— a  being  something 
hio-her.  purer  than  man.  The  impossibilities  of  yester- 
dfp^-  are  accomplished  today,  and  no  man  dares  limit  the 
attainments  of  tomorrow. 

VTe  do  not  declare  that  we  have  in  our  mldsr  the  equals  in 
their  own  lines  of  Pericles,  Ccosar  and  Shakspeare.  but  we 
do  say  that  the  race  as  a  whole  has  advanced  in  every 
age  and  will  advance  farther  still.  Since  the  fall  the 
sons  of  Adam  have  been  progressing  onward  and  on- 
ward in  each  generation  and  mtiking  "'additions  to  that 
great  sum  total  of  achieved  results  which  may,  in  com- 
mercial phrase,  be  called  the  capital  of  the  race." 

To  make  material  progress,  however,  was  not  God's 
only  design  for  the  race.  He  desired  man  to  move  up- 
ward as  well  as  onward,  and  there  has  been  a  gradual 
spiritual  ascension  in  the  hearts  of  his  children  througli- 
otit  the  ages.  The  first  crmie  committed  by  man  was 
tlie  eating  of  forbidden  frtlit.  After  this  act  came  the 
first  gospel  that  the  serpent's  liead  shotild  be  bruised  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman.  God  dealt  with  our  first  parents 
as  with  children  because  they  were  not  able  to  bear  the 
grander  trtiths  of  religion.  Through  the  experience  of 
years  they  rise  to  higher  things,  ever  upward,  nearer 

the  heavenlv  goal.  ^ 

When  more  than   two   thousand  years  nad  passed 
awav.  Jehovah  found  man  able  to  entertain  the  concep- 
tion\~)f  his  dtity  to  his  maker  and  that  to  his  fellowman.  . 
The  race  must  endure  many  changes;  floods  o'erwhelm 
them,  confusion  of  tongues  arise,  the  seed  of  one  devout 
man  must  be  chosen  out.  and  they  receive  an  education 
of  four  hundred  years  before  they  may  accept  the  divine  ^ 
law  as  laid  down  in  Sinai.    Surely  a  church  has  achieved 
its  highest  development  when  it  can  rise  in  its  ideas  of 
wrong  from  the  mere  command.  '-Eat  not  of  this  fruit, 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  various  crimes  of  the  dec- 
alogue.     But  God  sees  the  necessity  of  progress. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  elapse  before  the  promise  of  a 
Redeemer  can  be  fulfilled.  War,  captivity,  desolation 
intervene.     Five-sixths  of  the  original  chosen  people 
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disappear  forever.  Then  at  last  we  are  ready  for  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  race 
has  moved  upward  during  this  time  ?  Polygany,  preva- 
lent at  first,  has  died  out;  the  old  idea  of  righteous  per- 
sonal hatred  is  ready  to  give  way  to  the  order  to  bless 
them  which  cuirse  you;  the  Disciples  begin  to  realize 
that  no  one  can  be  saved  by  virtue  of  his  genealogy. 

But  it  remained  for  those  who  lived  in  tha  middle  ages 
to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  command  to  preach 
this  religion  to  every  creature.  Even  the  Christians 
who  freely  accepted  the  Master's  teaching  as  to  the  love 
of  enemies,  could  not  understand  Gentile  Salvation.  In 
that  period,  however,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
dark,  men  sacrafice  all  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
duty.  Into  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  into  the  dens  of  the 
wicked,  never  flinching  from  preaching  the  Word,  go  the 
consecrated  teachers  of  that  time^ — to  prison,  to  take,  to 
martrydom,  upheld  by  the  hopes  of  religion.  Have  not 
these  men  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  spirituality  ? 
Is  it  possibble  to  go  higher  ? 

The  Church  today  answers  the  question.  Men  have 
made  a  spiritual  advance  over  the  contemporaries  of  the 
bare-foot  friars.  We  have  learnt  that  religion  does  not 
mean  one  thing  for  the  priest  and  another  for  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  been  taught  to  enjoy  spirituality  in  the 
midst  of  the  world.  The  great  cry  now  is  for  the  prac- 
tical religion.  The  liberality  of  religious  organizations 
seems  to  know  no  bounds.  Churches  are  open  on  every 
side,  and  church  activity  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Hospitals  are  built  for  the  sick  of  every  town,  asylums 
of  all  kinds  are  springing  up  around  us.  Not  only  our 
own  people,  but  Korea,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe  must  hear  the  gospel.  We  cannot 
say  that  there  is  no  skepticism,  no  immorality,  no  relics 
of  barbarism  among  us.  The  day  of  the  niillenium  has 
not  yet  arrived,  but  the  men  of  each  age  destroy  more 
barriers  in  its  way.  All  history  proves  that  God  in- 
tended the  human  race  to  ascend  by  gradations.  The 
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great  principle  underlying  the  chronicles  of  past  ages  is 

that  man  moves  onward,,  upward  in  every  generation 

Opposing  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world  sinc^  its  creation  have  been  found  two  classes  at- 
tackino-  from  precisely  opposite  standpoints.  Those  of 
one  cl^ss  are  apt  to  stress  the  first  sentiment  of  our 
motto  to  the  exclusion  of  the  second;  and  the  others,  m 
their  zeal  for  the  uplifting  of  their  fellow-men,  have 
emphasized  the  latter  idea  and  lost  sight  of  the 
former. 

That  general  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  imperial 
glory  doubtless  revolved  great  plans  in  his  mind.  Every 
citizen  was  to  be  subject  to  one  government,  Britain, 
Gaul  Si3ain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  be  divisions  of  one 
grand  ernvhe,  art,  literature,  science,  civilization  were 
to  be  imbued  with  one  spirit,   and  Julius  himself,  to 
rule  it  all,  Onward  was  the  world  to  go.    The  idea  was 
superb,  but  not  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Ma- 
terial progress  alone  can  never  last.     Stabbed  by  his 
trusted  friend,  Caesar  lies  dead  and  all  his  plans  are  as 
the  wind.    He  had  understood  only  half  of  the  ruling 
principle,  and  could  not  succeed  because  his  motives 
were  not  upward  in  tendency. 

What  better  example  can  we  find  of  the  ideal  man 
strivincr  to  hold  back  the  earth  than  that  afforded  by  the 
noble  a"rt  critic  and  social  reformer  now  ending  his  days 
in  an  Enoiish  asylum?  His  influence  over  men  will  not 
die  for  mlnv  years,  but  his  life-work  has  fallen  far  short 
of  success.  *^  Whv  is  this?  'No  one  could  have  sacrificed 
more  to  raising  humanity.  His  ideals  are  noble;  his 
achievements,  small.  With  an  opportunity  before  hlm^ 
to  uplift  so  many  of  those  around  him  he  has  wasted  it 
by  attacking  the  very  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
a'p-e  As  a  consequence  he  suffers  abuse,  hatred,  and 
finallv  aliTxOst  oblivion  by  the  instrumentality  of  his 
former  disciples.    His  motives  were  laudable  but  no  de- 

siructionist  like  Ruskin  could  accomplish  the  ends. 
If  time  were  sufficient,  we  might  mention  hundreds  of 
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similar  instances — ^tlie  great  oracle  of  Chelsea,  thunder- 
ing forth  noble  sentiments  but  ever  harping  on  the 
present  chaotic  state  of  things;  that  greatest 'of  all  mod- 
ern generals,  possessed  with  the  idea  of  bringing  all  peo- 
ple under  the  sway  of  his  own  empire,  but  never  caring 
for  the  persons  or  property  of  the  citizens  of  any  land 
he  entered;  the  wisest  and  meanest  of  mankind  degrad- 
ing a  stupendous  brain  by  pursuing  purely  the  cold,  in- 
tellectual pleasures;  the  two  queens  whose  fates  have  so 
saddened  the  pages  of  history^one  in  a  far  Southern 
clime  sacrificing  a  vast  empire  to  mere  sensual  enjoy- 
ments with  suicide  as  an  end;  the  other,  sovereign  of  two 
lands  and  dying  on  the  block  because,  in  aiming  at  the 
third,  she  was  too  bigoted  to  see  that  with  years  relig- 
ious opinions  change.  What  a  magnificent  list  of  fail- 
ures! All  meeting  ultimate  ruin  because  they  do  not 
realize  that  this  fundamental  law  has  two  branches, 
either  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  other. 

Upward,  onward,  is  a  moDto  needed  today;  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  one  of  our  great  political  parties 
seems  to  wish  to  press  onward  until  every  existing  in- 
stitution is  overthrown;  while  the  second  refuses  to 
move  from  the  position  taken  twenty-five  years  ago. 
One  school  of  art  appears  to  dash  aside  every  vestige  of 
former  decency;  while  another  wishes  to  enforce  the 
rigid  rules  of  generations  passed  away.  One  class  of 
individuals  seem  never  to  move  from  the  middle  of  the 
beaten  path  or  to  tire  of  discussing  the  hagpy  days  gone 
by.  Others  imagine  in  their  self-conceit  that  all  ancient 
ideas  of  loveliness,  purity  and  beauty  of  character  are 
out  of  date  in  this  time.  Let  us  remember,  however, 
that  the  canon  of  the  progress  of  humanity  still  holds 
good,  and  whatsoever  influence  is  not  onward  and  up-  ^ 
ward  will  surely  come  to  naught. 

RoBT.  A.  Law. 
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THE  COMING  MAN. 


Look  out  for  the  man  with  the  awkward  ways, 

And  the  homesick  look  in  the  bus}^  street. 
Keep  vour  eye  on  him,  for  in  future  days 

He'll  be  just  the  man  you  wish  to  meet. 
He  is  strong  of  limb;  he  is  clear  of  brain; 

He  is  pure  in  heart,  and  the  summer  air 
Which  has  bronzed  his  cheek  is  not  more  pure 

Than  the  thoughts  and  feelings  moving  there. 

Let  others  laugh,  if  they  think  it  best, 

At  the  homesick  man  with  the  aw-kward  ways; 

Help  him  a  little;  he'll  do  the  rest; 
His  work  will  tell  in  the  future  days. 

— Selected. 


:0:  — 


THE  MONEY  QUESTION 


A  money  question  considered  accordin^^  to  niether 
"Coiirs  Financial  School"  nor  "Coin's  Financial  Fool." 
It  is  called  The  Financial  Question,  because  of  its 
world  wide  importance. 

Imagine  the  vast  importance  of  the  financial  questions 
that  would  arise  if  another  Napoleon  should  plunge 
Europe  into  a  great  war— a  war  in  which  one  man  is 
seeking  to  be  dominant  in  the  earth! 

We  are  faisly  entering  upon  such  a  war  today.  To 
carry  it  on  much  blood  and  treasure  must  be  poured  out. 
Tweive  years  ago  there  was  lack  of  soldiers  spirited 
enough  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  when  the  call  came  the  college 
men  of  America  laid  down  their  text-books  and  shoulder- 
ed their  guns. 

Eleven  years  ago  when  they  recognized  the  need  ot 
volunteers  the  college  men  came  forword.  It  was  at  a 
meetino-  of  250  college  boys  that  the  first  company  was 
organized.    Think  of  250  men  selected  from  the  host  of 
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college  students  in  JSTorth  America  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  personnel  of  this  gathering, 
"Ad  unguem  facti  homines." 

These  men  had  come  together  to  study  that  great  book 
(The  Book),  the  Bible.  It  was  at  Northfield  Mass.  in 
1886.  After  gathering  at  this  center  of  spiritual  power, 
these  college  students  got  to  studying  "God's  Work  as 
well  as  God's  Word." 

Some  one  has  spoken  of  the  ambitions  that  ff  Ued  the 
hearts  of  these  boys.  How  this  one  looked  forward  to  a 
prosperous  business  life;  one  to  the  honors  that  might 
come  to  a  successful  lawyer,  another  to  a  useful  life  as  a 
physician;  another  to  filling  a  professor's  chair;  another 
looked  forward  to  being  a  leader  of  men  as  a  thinking, 
working  preacher.  When  the  call  came  they  gave  up 
money,  honor,  pleasure,  and  freely  offered  their  lives 
for  they  remembered  that  life  comes  from  death. 

"I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

One  hundred  men  formed  this  company.  It  now 
numbers  5,000  in  North  America.  These  5,000  have 
signed  this  little  card  :  "It  is  my  purpose,  if  God  per- 
mit, to  become  a  foreign  missionary."  Over  800  have 
.gone  to  the  front.  Some  are  preparing-;  some  are  ready 
to  go.    Why  don't  they  go  ?    Money  is  lacking. 

We  are  told  that  at  one  time  when  their  country  was 
in  great  danger  the  women  of  Prussia  gave  their  pre- 
cious jewels  to  be  turned  into  money  to  equip  an  army. 
A  glance  at  the  heathen  world  today  shows  a  need  of 
such  a  spirit  among  Christians.  "A  world  of  sinning 
and  suffering  men,  each  man  my  brother,  calls  on  me 
for  work,  tvork,  ivork!^'' 

The  man  who  does  not  seek  to  help  his  suffering  fel- 
lowmen  is  either  intensely  selfish,  woefully  ignorant,  or 
arrantly  cowardly.  To  say  that  the  people  haven't  the 
means  is  obviously  untrue  from  the  following  table  of 
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expenditures  for  certain  objects  in  the  United  States 


during-  one  year  : 

Foreign  Missions  $5,000,000. 

Chewing  Gum  $22,000,000. 

Church  Work  at  Home   $100,000,000. 

Amusements.  $400,000,000. 

Tobacco  $800,000,000. 

Liquor  $1,400,000,000. 


At  an  average  salary  of  $500  it  will  take  $2,000,000  a  . 
year  to  support  the  4.000  volunteers  who  have  not  yet 
gone.  Let  the  college  boys  and  girls  of  America  lead  in 
a  movement  among  the  young  people  generally  to 
furnish  this  $2,000,000  yearly,  allowing  that  contributed 
in  other  ways  to  carry  on  the  work  now  on  foot  and 
enlarge  it. 

Not  counting  its  spiritual  advantages  I  shall  show 
that  joining  "The  Young  People's  Movement  for  For- 
eign Missions,"  is  of  great  advantage  to  one  from  a  busi- 
ness, social,  and  intellectual  standpoint.  The  pledge  of 
this  movement  is:  'Tt  is  my  purpose  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  if  God  permit,  to  pay  at  least  two 
per  cent,  of  my  income  to  Foreign  Missions."  This 
money  is  to  be  paid  through  each  member's  own  church 
work.  To  meet  this  we  must  cut  down  our  expendi- 
tures for  extras.  This  teaches  us  economy,  while  pay- 
ing the  two  per  cent,  saves  us  from  stinginess.  Is  not' 
this  an  advantage  from  a  business  standpoint? 

After  investing  our  money  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world  we  are  lead  to  study  the  customs  and  religions 
of  other  countries.  Does  this  not  broaden  our  minds 
and  help  us  to  appreciate  our  social  life  by  bringing  it 
into  contrast  with  that  of  other  countries? 

Our  Captain  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

John  R.  Walker. 
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THE  NATURE   AND    METHOD   OF  CARLYLE'S 
INFLUENCE. 

What  Wordsworth  was  to  poetry  Carlyle  was  to  prose. 
Wordsworth  had  become  tired  of  the  artificial  in  verse 
and  Carlyle  denounced  all  "shams"  and  preached  against 
all  that  was  hollow  and  unreal  both  in  life  and  litera- 
ture. The  age  was  one  of  new  ideas  and  the  old  order 
of  things  was  being  completely  changed.  There  was 
setting  in  a  general  protest  against  the  shallowness  and 
unreality  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  there  was 
springing  up  a  desire  for  that  which  was  sincere  and 
natural. 

Carlyle  regards  sincerity  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  if 
not  the  very  highest,  in  man  and  with  all  his  power  makes 
war  against  "insincerity,  fraud  and  disbelief"  in  every 
form,  under  all  circumstances  both  in  life  and  literature. 
He  looked  upon  life  as  a  stern  reality  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  himself  up  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  it; 
but  comes  to  us  as  some  old  prophet  crying  out  against 
"affectation"and"cant, "teaching  that  the  chief  aim  in  life 
is  "action"  and  the  performance  of  "duty"  the  noblest 
action. 

His  method  in  carrying  on  that  war,  the  method  of  his 
influence,  is  his  individual  style  which  is  as  new  as  his 
ideas.  In  fact  we  seem  to  find  every  thing  new  in 
Carlyle,  his  style,  his  ideas,  vocabulary,  and  even  the 
shape  and  arrangement  of  phrases  and  sentences.  Taine 
says  "we  are  as  it  were,  carried  into  a  world  whose  in- 
habitants walk  head  downward,  feet  in  the  air,  dressed 
in  motley,  as  great  lords  and  martials  with  contortions, 
freaks  and  cries."  Some  one  has  said  that  Caryle 
seems  to  speak  always  in  superlatives. 
-  Remembering  that  this  was  an  age  of  new  ideas — 
tired  of  affectation,  grasping  for  the  real  we  can  well 
see  that  this  method  of  Carlyle  would  be  of  great  facina- 
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tion  to  those  who  looked  upon  life  seriously  and  who 
wislied  to  make  the  most  of  it.  This  then  would  naturally 
|)e  especially  true  of  the  young,  of  those  who  had  not  yet 
determined  upon  a  course  in  life  and  who  had  no  fixed 
purpose  in  view  save  that  of  making  an  honorable  use 
of  his  time.  Carlyle's  ^'bold,  vigorous  style"*  within 
itself  then  would  very  reasonably  attract  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  his  wonderful  truths  expressed  by  his 
method  would  not  only  be  fixed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader:  but  on  that  very  account  be  absorbed  the  more 
readily. 

Cariyle,  then,  advocating  the  doctrine  of  sincerity, 
making  ''men  see  something  divine  and  wonderful  m 
things  which  before  seemed  commonplace'*  could  not 
fail  to  exert  a  great  and  powerful  influence  for  good  in  a 
moral  s^^nse.  In  literature  he  stands  alone.  As  we  have 
intimated  he  strived  for  that  which  was  real  and  his 
own  success  caused  others  to  follow,  though  we  must 
admit,  afar  olf.  His  style  has  ^been  imitated  as 
every  success  must  be  imitated,  but  never  with  more 
than  very  partial  success.  Carlyle*s  influence  upon  our 
literature  cannot  be  Avell  reckoned,  we  can  realize  it  and 
often  detect  direct  imitation.  But  on  account  of  those 
many  peculiarities  which  make  Carlyle's  prose  rank 
with  the  greatest  in  our  literature  he  remains  master  of 
his  own  methods  and  style  with  many  writers  of  today 
seeking"  fame  by  the  paths  which  led  Cariyle  to  success. 

^  J.  O. 

 :o:  

AN  OCTOBER  DAY. 


A  cloudless  sky  of  sapphire  blue, 
A  breezy,  tingling  pulsing  day, 
A  wood  of  brightest,  cheerful  hue, 
Tempt  me  to  sing  an  Autumn  day. 

Who  says  October  sadness  brings? 
'Tis  false— October  brings  but  joy. 
Bright  greens  and  reds  she  reckless  flings, 
And  dreams  without  alloy. 
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She  sings  of  life,  though  death  be  near, 
"NVith  soft  caress  she  tells  each  flower 
To  love — she  gives  content  and  cheer, 
And  leaves  them  as  a  parting  dower. 

'Tis  but  the  Indian  summer-tide, 
The  last  sweet,  lingering  farewell 
That  summer  longing  to  abide. 
Has  given  us,  her  love  to  tell. 

And  when  December  snows  are  here, 
Shall  not  October's  kiss  still  stay, 
A  last  caress,  and  one  so  dear, 
The  joy  of  one  full,  perfect  day. 

S.  B.  M. 

 :o:  

ODE  TO  NOVEMBER, 

Old  November  has  come  at  last, 
Beneath  a  tearful  cloud, 
The  zephyrs  blow  her  folds  aside, 
Her  voice  seems  shrill  and  loud. 

Beneath  the  blue  of  Southern  sky, 
The  leaves  are  russet  red; 
Soon  some  dying  leaf  will  fall, 
The  lillies  are  all  dead. 

The  blooming  roses  long  ago. 
Have  perished  from  the  walks; 
They  bud  and  bloom  to  smile  no  more. 
Upon  the  sweet-brier  stalks. 

The  reaper  of  her  race,  she  reaps. 
The  autumn's  harvest  sown; 
She  steals  the  crafty  smiles  of  May, 
But  still  must  live  alone. 

She  plays  upon  the  human  heart, 
With  scenes  of  long  ago; 
And  seems  to  whisper,  I  love  you. 
Loved  you  long  ago. 

"The  O1.D  Man." 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


-It  has  been  said  that  every  literature  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  people  among  whom  it 

is  produced." 

I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  quote  these  lines  of  my  own,  as. 
offering  to  some  extent  the  key  to  the  subject  which  we 
wish  to  discuss.  To  study  the  growth  of  this  phase  of 
literature,  to  note  the  influences  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  which  have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  mark  the  effects  which  the  magazines 
themselves  have  had  upon  the  thought  and  education  of 
the  people,  would  indeed  be  interesting  and  profitable. 
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This  field  offers  a  wide  range  of  study,  but  we  wish  to 
look  at  only  a  few  of  its  most  striking  features. 

Some  one  has  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  our 
modern  newspapers  which  we  get  at  our  doors  daily, 
and  from  which  we  get  the  news  of  yesterday,  while 
still  at  breakfast,  is  the  nearest  expression  which  we 
have  of  our  American  appetite  for  news  and  dislike  for 
everything  requiring  long  and  laborious  research.  While 
this  may  be  partly  true  of  newpapers,  we  think  that  it 
is  not  altogether  so;  there  must  be  some  limitations. 
Newspapers  may  be  the  result  of  a  morbid  taste  for 
something  new,  which  always  possesses  a  certain  class 
of  people,  and  in  respect  to  these  and  only  these  is  the 
statement  which  I  have  made,  true.  There  is  another, 
and  this  the  larger  portion,  of  public  opinion,  which  has 
found  expression  by  other  means  than  the  newspapers; 
this  is  the  most  intelligent  class  of  readers,  and  we  think 
have  to  do  more  with  the  current  magazines  than  with 
the  newspapers.  Let  us  look  into  these  two  and  see 
wherein  are  they  different.  As  they  are  the  result  of 
two  such  different  demands,  it  is  very  natural  that  they 
themselves  should  be  different,  and  such,  we  find  to  be 
the  case. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  attracts  our  notice  in 
this  comparison  is  the  extreme  sectional  nature  of  news- 
papers. Not  only  are  they  sectional  in  respect  to  their 
circulation,  but  considered  in  a  broader  sense,  this  sec- 
tionalism includes  a  multitude  of  sins,  which  have  grown, 
and  from  all  appearances  are  still  growing,  upon  our 
daily  and  weekly  papers. 

One  of  these  is  the  coloring  which  they  give  to  their 
news.  Almost  all  the  papers  of  today,  in  this  time  of  so 
much  political  activity,  are  the  organs  of  some  political 
party,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  news  obtained 
through  them,  is  colored  to  suit  the  supporters  of  those 
particular  parties.  It  must  be  spiced  in  some  manner,  or 
the  people  would  not  read  it.  The  editors  know  this 
well  enough,  and  consequently  it  is  served,  not  as  it  is, 
but  twisted  and  contorted  so  as  to  appear  favorable  to 
one  party. 
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It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  has  not  its  evil  influences. 
To  anyone  with  an  averag-e  amount  of  intelligence,  it  is 
very  clear  that  many  of  our  smaller  papers  do  exert  a 
most  pernicious  influence  upon  many  of  their  readers. 
In  many  cases,  they  are  managed  hy  men  who  know  no 
more  about  political  economy  or  atfairs  of  state  than 
the  avevage  school  boy.  and  still  tliey  are  constantly 
found  critTcisiuo-  our  highest  officials  and  ottering  their 
suo-gestions  as  the  safest  and  best.    This  would  be  very 
weir  for  those  who  were  accustomed  to  think  for  them-, 
selves  and  look  at  a  question  from  all  sides,  but  un- 
fortunately those  readers  of  the  smaller  papers  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  very  opposite  class.    Their  county 
paper  is  the  onlv  reading  matter  that  ever  comes  m  their 
liomes.  and  as  tliat  paper  stands,  right  or  wrong  so  they 
stand     Thev  never  see  a  political  question  but  from  one 
standpoint,  and  as  a  result,  we  have  in  this  country  of 
ours  which  boasts  of  its -free  speech  and  free  thought, 
a  certain  class  of  people  who  are  ruled  with  as  stern 
a  hand  as  the  subiects  of  the  most  despotic  ruler.  Thus, 
we  see  an  influence  which  pretending  to  be  devoted  to 
-general  intelligence,  is  really  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  narrow-minded  public  opiliion.-' 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  true  of  all  papers.  Ot 
our  religious,  and  ably-edited  secular  papers,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  They  have  a  work  to  do.  and  they  are 
doino-it  but  if  we  were  rid  of  many  of  our  so-called, 
county  papers,  the  people  would  fare  better  and  have  less 
discord  and  ill-feeling. 

I  have  said  in  substance  that  as  a  people  is,  so  will  its 
literature  be.  There  is  a  class  which  demands  tlie  news- 
paper and  it  gets  its  demand,  but  there  is  another  class 
which  demands  something  better  and  more  solid,  and  the 
result  of  the  demand  is  the  monthly  magazine.  Hence 
it  follows  that  these  must  contain  the  best  that  is  thought 
and  said  in  our  time.  This,  we  find,  is  true.  Many  of 
our  latest  and  best  works  of  fiction,  biography,  etc., 
nmke  their  first  appearance  as  serials  m  some  magazine. 
The  ch  ef  contribrXrs  are  college  professors  and  writers 
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who  have  won  distinction  in  literary  circles.  Can  we 
conceive  of  a  magazine  of  a  high  standard  like  this, 
whose  object  is  to  educate  and  broaden,  having  the  same 
influence  as  a  paper  ?  We  do  not  think  so,  for  the  mo- 
ment that  it  should  begin  this,  its  days  would  be  num- 
bered; it  would  cease  to  be  read.  So  we  may  rest  assured 
that  when  we  take  up  a  magazine  like  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  or  The  Forum,  we  will  have  something 
worthy  of  our  time.  They  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
those  evil  tendencies  which  beset  a  paper.  Very  few  of 
them  depend  for  their  life  upon  any  party  or  sect,  and 
hence  are  in  no  danger  of  giving  their  readers  any  wrong 
ideas,  political  or  otherwise.  They  have  as  editors,  men 
of  ability  who  know  the  nature  of  their  readers,  and 
who  strive  to  give  the  best  and  purest. 

Why,  then,  should  we,  whose  object  is  to  get  under- 
standing, let  these  magzines  occupy  such  a  small  part 
of  our  time.  Our  reading  room  is  supplied  with  an  ex- 
cellent bill  of  fare  in  this  line,  and  we  should  make  use 
of  it.    Read  the  magazines. 


NEAL  DOW. 

We  have  known  some  students  who  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  make  a  note  of  every  important  event  during 
their  college  course.  Among  these  events,  they  have 
recorded  not  a  few  deaths  of  distinguished  men,  and 
already,  this  year,  before  the  end  of  our  first  month's 
work,  they  have  to  record  another. 

In  the  N'orthern  Christian  Advocate,  appeared,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  picture  of  that  '^moral  and  physical  hero," 
Neal  Dow. 

This  man,  born  in  1804,  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and 
on  arriving  at  manhood,  adopted  the  profession  of  his 
father.  His  great  physical  bravery  soon  called  him 
from  this  lowly  profession  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Portland  Fire  Department.  He  soon  became  interested 
in  a  society  organized  in  Washington  for  reformed 
drunkards.    Mr.  Dow  saw  that  this  movement  would 
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effect  nothing,  if  temptations  were  still  held  out  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  saloons,  and  so  he  began  that  fight  for 
Prohibition  which  he  waged  during  the  remainder  of 
his  years.    He  traveled  over  four  thousand  miles  in 
Maine  in  its  interest,  and  presented  a  bill  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  for  a  Prohibition  law.    This  at  once 
earned  for  him  a  national  reputation,  and  his  field  of 
usefulness  was    immediately  enlarged.      He  went  to 
Europe  three  times  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  King- 
dom Temperance   Alliance,   and  delivered  lectures  on 
prohibition:  he  was  once  President  of  the  World's  Tem- 
perance Convention,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Party  for  President  in  1880.     This  man  needs 
no  monument  to  his  memory,  for  it  can  be  said  of  him 
as  it  has  been  said  of  another,  '-his  memory  has  been 
inscribed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.*'     His  life  is 
a  worthy  example  to  any  young  man.  and  we  think  that 
at  present,  it  is  particularly  fitting  as  such  to  the  youth 
of  our  own  State.    Unswerving  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  unflinching  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  thought 
was  right,  it  can  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  would 
rather  have  been  right  than  President. 

We  have  been  reading  with  much  interest  Prof.  Bask- 
ervill's  essays  on  ''Southern  AVriters''  which  he  has 
been  giving  in  a  series  of  papers  for  several  months.  In 
this  series,  the  author  intends  to  treat  only  those  writers 
who  were  connected  with,  and  those  who  have  succeeded 
the  great  literary  movement  which  began  directly  after 
the  war.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  well  Prof.  Baskervillis 
succeeding,  and  this  work  of  his  bids  fair  to  place  him- 
self among  our  Southern  writers. 

The  last  of  the  series  which  we  have  received  is 
'^Charles  Egbert  Craddock,"  which  is  an  excellent  treat- 
ment of  that  Southern  lady  who  for  such  a  long  time 
concealed  her  identity.  To  anyone  who  is  making  a 
study  of  the  literature  of  our  own  section,  these  little 
books  are  invaluable.  The  other  numbers  to  follow  will 
include.    James    Lane   Allen.   Thomas   Xelson  Page. 
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Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Miss 
Grace  King,  '^Sherwood  Bonner,"  Mrs.  Margaret  Pres- 
ton, Samuel  Peck,  and  Madison  Cawein. 


We  do  not  wish  to  be  continually  giving  suggestions 
about  things  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Library  com- 
mittee to  the  Literary  Digest.  We  understand  that  this 
paper  is  not  taken  in  the  reading  room,  and  we  wish  to 
suggest  it  as  containing  the  very  kind  of  reading  matter 
that  is  most  acceptable  to  the  busy  student.  It  is  a 
weekly  compendium  of  science,  literature,  and  politics, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  more  widely  read  than 
many  of  the  papers  now  on  the  reading  table. 


The  Bible  Colportage  Association,  D.  S.  Moody,  Presi- 
dent, is  in  need  of  more  colporters.  Earnest  young  people 
desiring  to  give  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  time  to 
Christian  work  with  remuneration  should  address  A.  P. 
Fitt,  Supt.,  Box  X,  250  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  p.  :\lcCRE-\RY,  Editor. 


The  article  entitled  -BeTond  the  Alps  Lies  Italy/'  in 
The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  Magazine  is 
one  worthT  of  notice,  as  the  vrriter  vividly  shows  how 
the  "ambition  of  Hannibal"  applies  to  all.  In  speakmg 
of  vouth  the  writer  savs:  -In  eagerness  to  reach  man- 
hood he  overlooks  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  fancied 
life  and  now  becomes  absorbed  in  fond  expectation.** 

Again.  Life  is  a  series  of  conflicts,  and  he  who  ex- 
pects to  pass  them  without  having  to  contend  is  led  on 
bv  a  mirage  of  delusion,  and  ere  he  realizes  the  true  na- 
ture of  hi^guiding  object  he  will  have  traversed  his  life* s 
journev.  footsore,  tired  and  disappointed,  but  all  too  late 
to  change  his  wandering  course."  The  -Mistletoe'*  is  a 
beautifullv  written  little  story:  it  tingles  with  the  sound 
of  real  poetry;  and  the  writer  certainly  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  style. 

Inthe-Superfluitvof  Naughtiness'*  the  essayist  con- 
demns hazing,  and  gives  some  good  advice  along  that 
line.    The  "Editorials'*  of  this  journal  are  well  written. 


The  "Simmons  College  Monthly'  although  not  one  that 
could  be  looked  upon  for  the  number  of  articles  withm 
itsbindino-  vet  the  one  essay  in  the  literary  department 
has  as  hard  sense,  as  good  material,  as  any  October 
monthlv  One  is  reminded  immediately  after  reading 
the  first  few  lines  of  -Pilgrim*s  Progress;*'  the  psycholo- 
gical turn  is  a  good  feature.  We  extend  our  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  this  paper. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  the  "Emorij  Phoenix^^  up  to  its  us- 
ual standard — we  prize  it  among  our  best  exchanges.  A 
few  words  upon  the  "Centennial  Exposition"  are  inter- 
esting, and ''Some  Reminiscenses  of  Longstreet"  arouses 
our  patriotism,  f 02*  writings  pertaining  to  the  years  '61 
to  '65  are  of  intense  interest  to  all.  "Wise  and  likewise" 
is  an  appeal  for  assistance  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
magazine.  The  rollicking  humor  of  "The  Last  Night  of 
Commencement"  is  "great''  indeed.  This  is  well  worth 
reading,  as  everything  that  could  take  place  on  such  an 
occasion  is  fully  described,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  all-attractive. 


"A  Dark  Horse"  in  the  ''Baylor  Literary''  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  for  its  originality— this  is  something  out  of 
the  ordinary.    The  author  possesses  a  great  deal  of  tact. 


The  Exchange  Editor's  criticism  of  an  essay"Poe  Weak 
but  not  Wicked"  published  in  the  U.  of  V.  magazine  is 
perfectly  correct— it  shows  that  the  editor  observes  close- 
ly every  exchange  that  goes  his  way.  Lowell's  criticism 
of  Goethe  holds  true  in  the  case  of  Poe.  In  "LesMisera- 
bles— A  Study"  the  essayist  beautifully  shows  the  char- 
acter of  the  hero  Jean  Yalgean,  whom  he  hopes  will  be  an 
object  lesson  to  all  society  in  bringing  about  a  social  re- 
form. "Mark  Twain's  Place  in  our  Literature"  while 
composed  to  some  extent  of  quotations,  yet  it  contains 
some  thought. 

One  sentence  I  shall  quote:  "Twain's  characters  need  no 
labels,  no  suggestive  titles.  They  speak  and  act  for 
themselves  with  plenty  of  back-ground,  motives  and 
desires,  with  ail  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the 
real."  "An  Age  of  Usefulness"  shows  that  back  of  it 
there  was  a  man  of  broad  mind.  This  magazine  should 
be  proud  of  its  literary  department. 
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The  Trinity  Archive  tov  October  contains  some  ve^/ 
interesting  essavs.  ••Running  the  Blockade  from  Con- 
federate Ports."*  ••Fidelis,"  and  ••Ruskin's  floral  Teach- 
ings" are  worthy  of  thought.  The  Archive  is  a  neat 
monthly 

Of  the  number  of  exchanges  received  from  different 
colleo-es  and  universities  the  'AVake  Forest  Student" 
is  entitled  to  hold  first  place.  -The  -Seven  Starry 
^^j^,,^^ .^^-^  entirely  dissimilar  nature  from  what  is 
usuallv  published,  is  an  entertaining  extract. 

••A  AVar-Time  Poker  Story."  is  true  to  life:  and  is 
written  in  an  alluring  ••negro  dialect." 

From  what  the  writer  says  upon  the  subject  -The 
Heroine  as  Spinster"  I  should  judge  that  he  would  have 
no  trouble  when  matrim.ony  stares  him  in  the  face. 
This  is  a  forcibly  u-ritieu  aiiicle. 

The  writer  of  ••  A  Page  From  Life"  should  be  highly 
commended  for  such  a  piece  of  fiction.  He  has  the  art 
of  a  true  novelist  and  should  develop  his  talent. 

••Queen  Victoria:  A  Retrospect."  shows  that 
the  bovs  of  Wake  Forest  are  keeping  a  pace  with  the 
outside  world,  and  are  not  confined  to  home  and  home 
affairs. 


The  first  issue  of  the  ''Clemson  Chronicle"  is  very 
good  indeed:  VN'ith  this  one  exception,  the  essays  are 
entirelv  too  long.  -Have  We  Done  and  Are  We  Doing 
Praiseworthy  Work  in  the  Field  of  Education"  is  a  weU 
gotten  up  essay.  We  wish  the  Cleniso7i  College  a  bright 
future. 


The ''College  Rambler  As  a  yerj  good  magazine;  es- 
peciallv  the  literary  department.    If  the  different  de- 
partments were  more  systematically  arranged  it  would 
,  add  greatly  to  it.    "A  Vacation  Memory,"   and  "A 
Wnidow  Seat"  were  too  notable  compositions. 


AI.UMNl  DEPARTMENT. 

MARVIN  V.  BENNETT.  Editor. 


The  editor  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  published 
an  article  from  some  Alumni  in  this  issue,  but  either 
because  his  letters  did  not  reach  their  destination,  or 
the  Alumni  to  whom  he  had  written  have  not  had  the 
time  to  comply  with  his  request,  the  articles  have  not 
arrived;  he  hopes,  though,  to  be  able  to  publish  an  ar- 
ticle from  some  Alumni  in  the  next  issue;  so  be  on  the 
look-out,  for  it  will  be  something  that  will  deserve  more 
than  passing  notice. 

W.  C.  Cannon,  class  of  '96,  is  farming  at  Horse  Shoe, 
N.  C.  "Bill"  was  one  of  the  star  tacklers  of  our  foot- 
ball team  in  '96,  which  was  the  best  team  the  college 
ever  had. 

W.  S.  Hall,  class  of  '91,  has  been  teaching  school  since 
leaving  college,  having  taught,  first,  a  high  school  at 
Hebron,  Marlborough,  Co.;  then  he  taught  for  five  con- 
secutive years  at  Mitford,  Fairfield  Co.,  and  at  present 
is  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Gaffney  Male  and  Female 
Seminary. 

C.  C.  Leitner,  '96,  has  made  a  special  study  of  English 
since  graduating,  and  is  now  taking  a  special  course  in 
that  study  at  Harvard  University. 

J.  A.  Sullivan,  who  finished  the  Junior  year  with  the 
class  of  '96,  is  local  reporfcer  for  the  Greenville  News. 
^'Gus"  was  one  of  the  best  writers  in  college,  having 
won  both  the  medal  offered  by  the  Calhoun  Society  and 
the  one  offered  by  the  Journal  staff;  besides  he  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  reporting. 

W,.  J.  Crosland,  '95,  is  taking  a  medical  course  at  the 
Charleston  Medical  College.    He  belonged  to  the  famous 
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quartet  of  -'95,  the  other  members  were  HoUis,  Hodges, 

and  McGhee. 

Dr  Lander,  president  of  the  WiUiamston  Female  Col- 
lege has  had  four  sons  to  graduate  at  Wofford.  The 
first'  Rev  J  M  P.  Lander,  class  of  '79,  is  a  missionary 
in  Brazil,  the  second,  W.  T.  Lander,  '80,  is  professor  of 
science  in  the  WiUiamston  Female  College;  the  third  M. 
M  Lander,  '90,  is  mail  agent  on  the  railroad  from  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  to  Charlotte,  N.  C;  the  fom^th  F.  M.  P.  ^ 
Lander,  '94,  is  studying  medicine  at  the  Charleston  Med- 
ical College. 

W.  A.  Lyon,  '91,  is  running  a  drug  store  in  Augusta 
Ga. 

D.  W.  Daniel,  '92,  is  principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Batesburg,  S.  C. 

J  F  Carraway,  Jr,.  who  completed  the  Junior  year 
with  the  class  of  '98,  is  also  pursusing  a  medical  course 
at  the  Charleston  Medical  College.  We  were  sorry  to 
lose  Carraway  as  he  was  a  good  man,  and  we  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  study  of  Medicine.  It  seems  as  if 
all  the  doctors  Wofford  turns  out  are  going  to  this  col- 
lege for  besides  Carraway,  W.  C.  Huntington  who 
spent  one  year  with  the  class  of  -naughty-naught,"  is 
taking  a  medical  course  there.  We  wish  these  men 
much  success  in  their  study  of  medicine. 

In  addition  to  the  above  men,  G.  W.  Owings,  who 
completed  the  Soph,  year  with  the  class  of  '99,  is  study- 
ing medicine  at  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  Balti- 
more. It  seems  that  there  is  a  generation  of  doctors  m 
college  at  present. 

J  O  Norton,  '95,  is  chief  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Conway,  S.  C.  Norton  was  a  noted  writer  while  m 
college  and  no  doubt  will  make  his  paper  a  success. 

I  will  give  an  account  of  what  the  men  of  the  class  of 
97,  -are  doing  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out. 

M:.  L.  Smith  has  a  position  as  clerk  in  Cannon's  dry 
goods  store,  Spartanburg. 


WOFFORD  DIRECTORY, 


CALHOUN    LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Gabe  Cannon,  Pres't;  M.  V.  Bennett,  V.  P.;  J.  C.  Moore,  ist' Critic;  H. 
J.  Brabham,  Rec.  Sec'y.;  Earnest  Wiggins,  Treas. 


PRESTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

J.  R.  Walker,  Pres't;  J.  R.  T.  Major,  V.  P.;  J.  R.  T.   Major,  ist  Cor 
rector;  J.  P.  Gray,  Sec'y.;  W.  H.  Stuckey,  Treas. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  R.  Walker,  Pres't;  J.  R.  T.  Major,  V.  P,;  W.  M.  Owings,  Sec'y. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Pres't;  Geo.  W.  Brunson,  Manager;  M.  V.  Bennett, 
Assistant  Manager. 


SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  ('76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown,  ('76, )  Sec'y.  and 

Treasurer. 


FRATERNITIES. 

Chi  Psi:  Kappa  Alpha:  Kappa  Sigma: 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha:  Sigma  Alpha  Bpsilon:  Chi  Phi. 

J.  K.  Owens,  Caterer  Wightman  Hall. 


NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital,  -  -  8100,000 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Siuplu^s,       -       -       -  ^8,000 


$278,000 


DIRECTORS. 

-n  V  Converse  J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

A  i:  Meli:  J.  B.  Cleveland,  R.        F.  Chapman. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  G-eo.  Coheld. 

OFFICERS. 

GEO.  CO^IELD,       -  President. 
J  B  CLEVELAND,     -   Vice  President, 
Yv  E.  BURNETT,       -  Cashier. 
J  W.  SIMPSON,       -       Assistant  Cashier. 
Checks  cashed  for  students  without  charge;  accounts  sohcited. 


FIDELITY 

Loan  and  Trust  Company, 


OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


CAPITAL, 


130,000.00 


—  SURPLUS, 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE  COFIELD, 
W.  E.  BURNETT, 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND. 


$13,000.00 


President. 
Treasurer. 
Attorney. 


DIRECTORS. 


A.  H.  TWICHKLL, 
W.  S.  xVlANNING, 

W.  E.  Burnett, 
Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 


D.  E.  Converse, 
Geo.  Cofield, 
J.  B.  Cleveland. 
four  per  cent,  per  annum 
on'all  sums  of  five  dollars  or  more  remaining  on  ^^eposit  for  three 
months,  to  be  computed  and  added  to  account  ^^^.^.^-^IJ^f  . 
on  the  last  days  of  June  and  December.    Provided  that  nothing 
hei^in  shall  pre^^Bt  the  payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closmg 
his  account  before  the  semi-annual  statement. 


 FOR  

FfiESH  OYSTERS. 

CAKES,  CANDIES,  FRUITS,  CIGARS,  ETC.,  GO  TO 

SCHMIDT  &BREDE'S 

CorDer  Morgan  Square  and  New  Jerusalem. 

WM.  K.  BLAKE, 

General  Mercliaiidise, 

•    iPiifiiiii,  1 1 

\^^^^/^^;%/J^^^^l^S    Chestnut  Street 
uajr*  ^  Philadelphia 

^^^<i^^L/i=^>^  graph  Gallery  for  Half  Tone 

^'^^^^r^r^n^MA^^  ^"'^  Photo  Engravings. 

Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College.  School  and  Wedding  Invitations,  Dance  Programs 
Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 

Before  Ordering  Elsewhere  Compare  Samples  and  Price? 

Is  Ahea,],  and  Big- Enough  to  Fill  up  the  Space. 
LARGE  GROUPS  OF  FRATERNITIES  AND  CLASSES 

ARE  ESPECIALLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 
JI@-THE  PLATINUM  PHOTOS  ARE  ALL  THE  G0.=^ 


W.  L.  THOM^OIl, 


"W.  C.  C^ISTNON, 

DEALER  IN 

HARDWARE,  STOVES,  GRATES, 

Guns,  Shells,  Powder,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 
29  Morgan  Square.  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


—DEALER  IN— 


TINWARE,  SPORTING  GOODS,  STOVES,  GRATES, 
ALL  KINDS  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


50  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE  MARKS, 

COPYRBQHTS  &G. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain,  free,  -whether  an  invention  is 
probably  patentable.  Communieations  strictly 
confldeikial.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents 
in  America.    We  have  a  V.'ashinfrton  oflBce. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the 

SGIEftlTIFlO  AiViERIGAN, 

beautifully  illustrated,  largest  circulation  of 
any  scientific  .iournal,  weekly,  terms  ^3.00  a  year; 
11.50  six  months.  Specimen  copies  and  Hanb 
Boos.  ON  Patents  sent  free.  Address 

MUNN   &  CO., 
361  Broadway,  New  York. 


11.  L.  PADGETT, 

GENER^-L  REP.:.IR  SHOP 
BICYCLE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 
20  N.  Cliurch  Street. 


NEW  YORK  RACKET  STORE, 

Under  the  Windsor  Hotel.   Wofford  College  Stationery  of  all  Descrip 
tions.    Big  line  of  Notions,  Shoes  and  Millinery.    The  lowest  net 
cash  prices.    The  Students  Trade  is  Especially  Solicited. 


ALF  KEEN 


KEEPS  THE  BEST 


1^1 1^  iirai      MM  rim  rm'> 

In  the  City,  Just  in  Rear  of  the  National  Bank 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


BOOr  AND  SHOPZMAKhlR 

FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 

44  N.  Church  St. 

i>nw)ni)ni>n 

1)    Tf  low  prices  area  con  R 
12  sidermioii  ana  prontpt  Zl 
n  nc$$  a  desideratum,  send  fi 
mL  Tor  any  school  DooR  or 
12  translation  or  dictionary  n 

Bto  l)inds  $  noble,  n.  ii 
Tour  Cooper  Institute  H 

n Delivery  pre/az'd.    New  and  secondhand 
schoolbooks  of  all  publishers.    Alphabet-  1% 
ical  catalogueyr^^,  if  you  mention  this  ad.     I  W 

WW)])!)!) 


DErsTISTS. 

DENTIL  ROOMS  OVER  SPARTANBURG  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


DEALER  IN 

FRESH  MEATS,  SAUSAGE,  ETC,  25      Church  St, 


Mn-Prtan  SffURrP  ?P  APT  A  t  ^  BU  RG,  S  r 

Fine  e^ectifn  all  'TLITINO"  Portraits.    Special  group  Views 
Interiors  by  flash  light.    Fanny  "Doubles,"    Copying  and 
Enlarging  &c 


We  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  Students 
of  Wofford.  Remember  that  for  Newest  Styles,  Finest 
Qualities,  Greatest  Varieties  and  Lowest  Prices,  no 
other  Store  can  out  do  us.  We  carry  in  our  stock  many 
goods  especially  pleasing  to  the  Students,  Faculty  and 
Alumni  of  Wofford  College.  Souvenirs  of  Dr.  Carlisle, 
the  College  Building  Etc. 

THE  mmu  mim  store, 

45  Morgan  Square  Spartanburg  S.  C. 


Rigby's  Pharmacy.  IIB 

Medicines,  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articles.  ^llVVUl' 
CIGARS  AND  SMOKERS'  GOODS. 


Williamston  Female 
College 

WILLIAMSTON, S-C. 


Peculiar  Features, 

Only  One  Department  at  a  Time. 
Pupils  Never  Appear  on  the  Stage. 
Graduation  May  Occur  Eight  Times  a  Year. 
Constant  Attention  Given  to  Elementary  Branches. 

Boarding  capacity  limited  to  about  50  students.  If  you  pro- 
pose to  patronize  the  College,  please  give  timely  notice  to 

BEV.  S.  LANDEB,  President. 


We  sell  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES. 

PRICE  &  HUTCHINS  SHOES, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
Ji^Special  Discount  to  Wofford  Students  and  Professors. 

SHERIDAN  &  GRAHAM. 

You  should  always  see  the  Goods  and  Low  Prices  at 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  all  I  ask.    Try  it  and  be  agreeably 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  bargains. 

T.  J.  TRIMMIER,  Proprietor. 


^AT- 


R.  L.  SLOAT'S 

The  boys  will  find  Crackers  and  Cakes,  Candies  and 
Emits,  Cigars  and  Cigaretts,  Etc. 


HOPKINS, 

Dealer  in  College  Appstizers. 

This  iuclQcles 

Peanuts,  Pinders, 
Goobers,  Ground  nuts, 

Ground  Peas,       Goober  peas. 
N.  B:  We  are  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers. 

I  Gills, 

.  lis  il  km 

IT  IS  TIME 

You  were  sending  your  washing  to  the 

Spartan  Inn  Laundry, 

Don't  put  it  off  any  longer,  but  send  at  once,  or 

TELEPHONE  Ko.  85. 
And  wagon  will  call  for  and  deliver  promptly. 
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E.  L.  Culler  is  teaching  school  at  Limestone,  Orange- 
burg Co. 

W.  B.  Evans  is  supervisor  of  registration  of  Marion 
County. 

J.  P.  Inabinit  is  teaching  at  Branchville,  Orangeburg 
County. 

W.  A.  Hudgens  is  teaching  at  Honea  Path. 
T.  L.  Manning  is  farming  near  Little  Rock,  Marion 
County. 

W.  A.  Medlock  is  teaching  at  Delphos,  York  County. 
R.  C.  Newton  is  teaching  at^Cades,  Williamsburg, 
County. 

N.  M.  Sally  is  teaching  at  Advance,  Orangeburg 
County. 

W.  M.  Connor,  Jr.,  is  clerking  in  his  father's  office 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


LOCAL.  DEPARTMENT. 

,  C.  E.  DOBSON,  Editor. 
GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 


The  Gymnasium  Association  held  its  first  meeting, 
Oct.  18,  Mr.  Allen,  the  new  president,  presiding. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs  Law,  Grey,  I.  W., 
and  Jennings  was  appointed  to  solicit  new  members. 
The  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  compul- 
sory for  every  member  to  pay  his  yearly  dues  (fifty 
cents)  by  November  1st,  or  else  be  dropped  from  the  roll 
of  the  association.  It  was  determined  to  give  an  exhi- 
bition on  the  first  Friday  night  in  December  and  also 
decided  that  admission  to  same  should  be  by  invitation 
and  that  no  person  would  be  authorized  to  send  an  in- 
vitation except  a  member  of  the  Association. 

President  Allen  announced  that  the  committees  would 
be  appointed  later  and  their  names  posted  in  some  con- 
spicious  place.  No  further  business  being  before  the 
Association  it  was  adjourned.  The  exhibition  to  be 
given  promises  to  be  very  fine.  A  number  of  the  most 
skilled  "gymnasts"  are  practicing  daily  and  it  bids  fair 
to  surpass  the  good  one  given  last  year.  The  program 
will  certainly  be  more  varied. 

CONCERT  AT  CONVERSE. 


The  annual  teachers  concert  was  given  at  Converse 
College  on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  8.  It  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  students  and  especially  of  new  men. 
The  concert  was  very  enjoyable,  the  readings  of  Miss 
Thompson  being  especially  fine. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MALE  QUARTETTE. 


The  first  of  the  series  of  Lyceum  attractions  scheduled 
to  appear  here  gave  a  very  pleasing  performance  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  at  Converse  College.  The  singing 
by  the  quartette  was  very  fine.  The  harmony  was  per- 
fect and  the  voices  good.  The  work  of  Miss  Mchols  the 
elocutionist  also  deserves  praise.  The  concert  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  delegation  of  Wofford  students.  If  all 
the  attractions  in  the  course  are  as  good  as  this  one,  we 
advise  all  the  students  to  attend  every  one. 


THE  ANNUAL. 


The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  publishing  an  annual  this  year^made  its  report 
before  the  whole  student  body  on  Monday,  Oct  25.  The 
committee  advised  that  a  board  of  editors  be  elected  to 
look  into  the  matter,  devise  some  means  of  raising  funds 
and  report  facts  to  the  student  body.  That  this  board 
should  consist  of  five  men  from  the  Senior  class,  two  from 
the  Junior,  two  from  the  Sophomore  and  one  from_  the 
Freshman.  The  Seniors  elected  Messrs  Law,  Allen, 
Cannon,  Moore  and  Major,  the  Juniors,  Messrs.  Atkins 
and  Brabham  and  the  Freshmen  Mr.  Ives.  The  Sopho- 
^  mores  refused  to  elect  editors  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  An  effort  was  made  to  reconsider  this 
determination  but  this  was  voted  down. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NEWS. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Lewis,  State  Secretary,  came  up  to  look  af- 
ter the  Wofford  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Sunday,  Oct.  24.  In  the 
morning  he  met  the  officers  and  committeemen  and  helped 
them  lay  plans  for  their  work.  In  the  afternoon  he  gave 
a  talk  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  association  and 
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e.peciallv  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  college  work^ 
He  spoke  very  highly  of  the  work  done  here  and  saui 
thit  m  all  his  ten  vear  work  among  College  \  .  M.  C.  A  s. 
thi.  was  the  first  histance  he  had  known  of  every  man 
in  a  lar.-e  Senior  class  belonging  to  the  Association.  In 
rhe  evenino-  he  lectured  to  a  large  crowd^  at  Central 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Lewis  was  loud  m  his  praise  of 
work  done  by  this  Association  atid  said  he  hoped  it 
would  be  kept  up  since  it  was  an  inspiration  not  oidy  o 
the  colleges  in  this  State,  but  also  throughout  the  bout  . 

Hi<^  visit  was  a  great  inspiration  to  the  \  .  -.1.  C.  A.  ana 
n  is  TO  he  hoped  that  he  will  visit  us  as  often  as  possible. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES. 


Three  of  the  professors  are  now  ottering  special  courses 
TO  the  Seniors.  Prof.  Snyder  offers  a  cotirse  m  Anglo- 
Saxon  which  may  be  taken  with  the  Juniors.  Pi  of. 
Gamewell  has  a  class  of  young  men  and  ladies  m  Ro- 
nutn  Literature.  Prof.  Rembert  is  ottering  a  course  m 
the  Greek  dramatists  especially  m  bophocles.  A  good 
many  of  the  boys  are  taking  advantage  of  t^-e  oppo^ 
tunities.  and  we  hope  more  will  do  so.  All  of  these 
courses  are  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Librarv  Committee  has  lately  ordered  about  one 
hun.lred  dollars  worth  of  books,  consisting  mostly  of 

neteenth  century  authors.  They  have  also  ordered 
tha  the  last  year's  magazines  be  bound  and  have  sent 
them  off  for  that  purpose.  A  large  new  self-feeding 
Sve  has  also  been  ordered  to  make  the  stnden  s  com- 
fortable in  their  researches  after  wisdom,  f  /  t^'^^.  J^^^^. 
ing  magazines  and  papers  are  now  found  in  the  libia 
and  ab^ut  ten  thousand  volumes  from  which  the  com- 
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teous  librarian  will  help  you  to  pick  those  most  suited  for 
your  needs. 


THE  COMING  ADDRESS. 


Judge  Aldrich  has  been  invited  by  the  Calhoun  and 
Preston  societies  to  deliver  an  address  here  on  Friday 
Nov.  12.  He  has  kindly  consented  and  those  who  heard 
him  last  year  at  Converse  College  feel  sure  that  the  ad- 
dress will  be  well  worth  hearing.  A  reception  will  be 
given  after  the  address  and  all  are  cordially  invited  to 
remain  to  it. 


WOFFORD  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


We  are  glad  to  give  the  following  figures: 
Membership,  a  little  over  100.    Enrolled  in  Devotional 
and  Personal  Work  Bible  Classes,  47. 
Mission  Study  Class,  15. 

There  are  between  180  and  190  boys  in  College  and 
Fitting  School.  About  150  of  these  are  church  mem- 
bers. Can  the  80  who  are  not  in  the  Association — es- 
pecially the  40  church  members — give  any  good  reason 
why  they  are  not  either  active  or  associate  members? 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  strengthen  those 
already  Christians,  and  give  them  work  to  do;  to  lead  to 
Jesus  Christ  those  not  Christians. 

John  R.  Walker. 


TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 


Whereas  death  has  taken  from  our  number  our  es- 
teemed friend  and  fellow-member,  Mr.  H.  Wharton,  be 
it  resolved: 

I.  That  this,  the  Calhoun  Literary  Society,  has  heard 
with  profound  sorrow  of  his  death. 
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II.  That  in  his  death  this  Society  has  lost  a  most  worthy 
and  promising  young  man. 

III.  That  we  must  boAv  in  humble  submission  to  the 
Almighty  God,  who  has  seen  fit  in  His  Infinite  Wisdom 
to  take  to  himself  this  member.  And  feel  that  what  is 
our  loss  is  his  gain. 

lY.  That  as  a  mark  of  further  respect  a  blank  page  in 
the  minute  book  be  inscribed  to  his  memory. 

Y.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  be- 
reaved fam_ily  and  to  the  Journal. 

By  order  of  the  Calhoun  Literary  Society. 

H.  T.  Shockley, 
H.  C.  Sullivan, 
H.  W.  White, 

Committee. 

CAMPUS  DOTS. 


•'Have  you  seen  Munro"? 
Are  you  going  to  the  Fair? 

There  is  sadness  on  the  campus,  coal  has  gone  up. 

A  fresh  wants  to  know  if  they  sell  one  cent  stamps  at 
this  postoffice. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wimberly  who  went  through  part  of  last 
year  with  the  class  of  '99  has  retured  and  joined  1900. 

Senior  B.  says  Orpheus  and  Apollo  were  the  same 
man.    He  braves  the  vengence  of  the  sun-god. 

Mr.  ''Jack"  Burnett  has  returned  to  college  and  taken' 
his  place  with  his  class. 

Senior  G.  says  the  skin  is  situated  mostly  at  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.    It  may  be  that  way  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Wiggins  has  returned  to  college  and  taken 
his  place  with  his  class. 

Scene,  a^'Soph's"  room  (three  ''Sophs"  reading  Greek) 
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For  some  reason  they  stop— one  looks  up  and  speaks . 
''Drive  on"  he  said!  What  did  he  mean? 

Mr.  Marvin  AuU  of  the  Freshman  class  v/as  called 
home  Monday  Oct.  25th  by  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
his  sister. 

The  Freshmen  organized  about  the  last  of  October  and 
elected  Mr.  J.  R.  Ives  President,  Mr.  W.  G.  HoUis  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  Fred  Bryant  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

A  ''nothing  won"  man  wants  to  know  if  the  college  is 
going  to  build  a  "foot  race". 

One  of  the  Freshmen  told  another  the  other  day 
that  the  room  where  the  mineralogical  specimens  was 
"Prof.  DuPre's  Zoological  garden." 

Some  of  the  boys  justified  our  remarks  last  month 
about  the  musical  talent  here  by  serenading  Profs.  Du- 
Pre  and  Snyder  one  night  not  long  ago. 

Soph.  L.  says  he  wants  a  black  cap  with  an  old 
gold  "vision." 

The  Calhoun  Society  has  decided  to  get  a  new  picture 
of  Dr.  Carlisle  since  their  present  one  is  unsatisfactory. 
Mr.  Guerry  w-ill  be  the  artist. 

A  new  man  with  an  inquiring  mind  wants  to  know 
where  the  oil  comes  from  that  goes  into  all  the  street 
lights. 

Prof.  Smith  preached  in  Columbia  on  Sunday,  Oct.  17 
We  recommend  that  guides  be  sent  down  town  with 
the  "Fresh"  as  one  got  lost  on  Main  Street  the  other  day. 

The  election  for  marshals  last  month  to  serve  this 
year  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following:  From  the 
Calhoun,  J.  Ed.  Edwards,  Chief;  M.  B.  Jennings,  Hugh 
White,  Koger.  From  the  Preston,  W.  H.  Stuckey,  B.  H. 
Boyd,  Rogers, 
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The  latest  astronomical  discovery  by  one  of  the 
Seniors  is  that  the  electric  lights  make  the  moon  look 
pale. 

Mr.  Minus  of  the  Freshman  class  accidentally  broke 
his  leg  not  long  ago  in  the  gymnasium  while  trying  to 
turn  a  front  somersault.    He  is  getting  along  very  well. 

Some  one  asked  in  the  library  what  ''frappe"  was. 
Senior  L.  said  '^you'll  find  him  in  Allibone'sDictionary 
of  Authors." 

Mr.  J.  R.  T.  Major  went  to  Greenwood,  Oct.  28th,  to 
attend  the  marriage  of  his  cousin,  Miss  Matilda  Green. 

Some  things  make  a  "Fresh"  sad  and  lonely, 
Other  things  make  him  joyous  and  glad. 
But  the  first  time  he  "flunks"  in  the  class  room 
He  wants  to  go  home  to  his  dad. 

(Fresh  in  barber  shop  having  his  hair  cut.)  Barber. 
-Have  a  shampoo,  sir."  -Fresh."  No,  my  pa  told  me 
never  to  drink." 

Junior  G.  mistook  the  ''Fresh"  organization  class 
meeting  for  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  class.  We  think  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  his 
sanity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  class  on  Thursday,  Oct. 
18th,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  J. 
R.  T.  Major,  Vice-President,  P.  Poy  Goodwin,  Sec.  and 
Treas.,  I.  W.  Gray,  Class  Prophet,  I.  C.  Blackwood. 


( — ^GOLIiEGE, 

SPARTANBURG,  S,  C. 

JAS.  a  CARLISLE,  LLD.,  President 


Seven  departments.    T^AO  courses  leading  to  A.  B. 
new  and  well  equipped  Gymnasium  and 
competent  director. 


Wofford  Fitting  School, 

The  Fitting  School  has  been  moved  to  the  Alumni  Hall  The 
lead  Master,  A.  Mason  DuPre,  A.  M.,  A.  M.  Chreitzberg,  A  B 
second  J\Iaster,  and  the  Matron  live  in  the  building  Several  of 
he  college  professors  teach  in  the  school  and  the  students  receive 
►est  attention  m  the  Gymnasium.  Session  begins  October  1st. 
For  catalogue  address 

J.  A.  GAMEWELL, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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Literary  Department. 

J.  R.  T.  MAJOR,  Editor. 


THE  BACHELOR  MORALIZES. 


The  wind  outside  my  window  takes  its  jjlace, 
And  comes  and  goes,  and  rubs  its  chilly  breast 
Against  my  window  pane;  and  mounts  in  haste 
And  sinks  again  to  discontented  rest. 
But  up  at  once  its  peevish  sighs  it  heaves 
To  shake  the  sleepy  trees  that  stand  around 
And  stir  old  Autmn's  lapful  of  dead  leaves 
That  lie  in  brown  confusion  on  the  ground. 

The  wind — it  is  a  very  unkind  thing 
To  come  and  moan  just  by  my  window  so, 
As  if  in  vain  attempt  its  woes  to  bring 
And  lay  them  all  beside  my  bosom's  door. 
And  what  could  I  do  if  my  friend,  the  fire, 
Did  not  for  sake  of  me  the  merrier  burn. 
And  ply  its  nimble  tongues  in  plain  desire 
That  I  should  from  without  my  musings  turn. 

My  friend,  Sir  Fire;  it  is,  indeed,  a  treat 
To  sit  so  close  by  you  and  hear  your  speech 
About  our  heart's  being  warm  despite  the  feet 
Of  such  as  run  in  haste  some  ear  to  reach 
•  And  tell  a  painful  tale  of  discontent 
And  woe,  or  others'  vsins  that  make  us  sad, 
And  leave  us  wondering  whether  God  has  meant 
That  one  should  ever  on  the  earth  be  glad. 

OiyiN  D.  Wannamaker. 

Seint  Matthews,  1897. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN. 


That  we  may  better  understand  the  life  and  work  of 
Ruskin,  it  is  necessary  to  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
surrounding,  of  the  home  in  which  he  was  reared,  the 
conditions  of  the  times  in  which  his  life  vv-as  spent  and 
the  effects  of  these  upon  his  life  and  the  development  of 
his  character. 

At  the  date  of  his  birth,  George  Eliot  was  a  little  girl 
drinking  in  and  absorbing  the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature 
that  later  appear  on  the  pages  of  her  works.  Tennyson 
and  Browning  had  not  yet  reached  their  teens,  and  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  dales  of  Scotland  the  ''rough,  un- 
couth, unhappy  youth, Carlyle,  was.  by  trying  and 
severe  experiences,  laying  up  for  himself,  vvdsdom  that 
in  time  to  come  should  enlighten  the  mind  of  England. 
Scott  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  "Waverly"  was 
being  read  with  enthusiasm  by  the  public  and  heralded 
the  romantic  movement  in  which  Ruskin  was  destined 
to  play  so  important  a  part  in  uplifting  and  perfecting. 

The  outer  world  was  in  a  state  of  political  transition. 
The  French  Revolution  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  its 
effects  were  still  felt  by  the  writers  of  the  day  and  by  it 
many  of  them  were  inspired  to  sing  some  of  their 
sweetest  songs. 

These  outward  stiuggles  did  not  reach  the  child,  Rus- 
kin. His  childhood  v/as  spent  in  the  family  circle  of 
wealthy  wine  merchant,  not  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  the  cruel  world  in  which  Carlyle  struggled.  Of  these 
he  knew  nothing.  His  retired  and  simple  life  was  very 
different  from  the  rough  life  of  the  Scotch  youth.  How- 
ever, they  had  one  feature  in  common  -they  were  taught 
by  their  consecrated  mothers  to  read  and  study  the  Bible 
over  and  over  again;  to  memorize  verse  after  verse  from 
its  pages.  Though,  no  doubt,  Ruskin's  task  often 
seemed  hard  and  wearisome  for  one  of  his  years, yet  he  was 
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ever  obedient  to  his  mother's  commands  and  performed 
his  task  well.  He  studied  it  with  such  fidelity  to  its 
teachings  and  so  thoroughly  absorbed  its  spirit  that  it 
became  a  part  of  himself  ,  and  ere  he  reached  the  age  of 
strict  accountability,  he  was  a  cultured  youth — cultured 
inasmuch  as  he  had  so  assimulated  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  that  they  became  his  truths  and  shaped  his  life. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  acquiring  of  an  immense  amount 
of  general  knowledge  as  it  was  the  absorption  of  the 
spirit  and  language  of  the  Bible.  It  was  the  intension 
of  his  intellect,  the  broadening  and  deepening  and  ex- 
panding of  his  mind,  rather  than  the  extension  of  his 
knowledge.  To  this  early  and  rigid  training  in  the  scrip- 
tures does  Puskin  owe  his  largeness  of  heart  and  culture 
of  mind,  and  to  it  are  we  are  almost  wlioly  indebted  for 
the  great  life  and  character  of  John  Ruskin. 

The  constant  and  almost  exclusive  study  of  the  Bible 
did  not,  as  w^e  might  expect,  make  Ruskin  narrow- 
minded.  It  softened  his  heart,  enlarged  and  developed 
his  mind,  and  prepared  him  to  grasp  the  stern  realities  of 
the  struggling  world  as  they  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
him. 

Let  us  give,  in  his  own  v/ords,  what  was  the  "one  es- 
sential part''  of  his  education.  He  says,  ''and  truly, 
though  I  have  picked  up  a  little  further  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  meteorology,  and  the  like,  in  after  life, 
and  owe  not  a  little  to  the  teachings  of  other  people, 
this  maternal  installation  of  my  mind  in  that  property 
of  chapters  I  count  very  confidently  the  most  precious, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  one  essential  part  of  all  my  edu- 
cation." 

Ruskin  found  his  true  self  less  through  the  mind  than 
through  the  eye.  The  natural  scenes  that  surrounded 
his  boyhood  were  his  true  teachers,  not  the  books  of  his 
study  room.  He  was  content  to  wander  in  the  flower 
gardens  and  observe  nature,  and  in  it  he  found  his  true 
passion  for  his  art.  God  taught  him,  through  nature 
the  happy  secret  of  His  wisdom  and  truly  it  may  be  said- 
of  Him,  ''He  revealed  it  unto  babes." 
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The  delightf nl  summer  vacations  which  his  family  took 
through  the  picturesque  scenes  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Switzerland  opened  up  to  Ruskin  a  new  field  of  wonder 
and  study  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  latter  journeys 
through  the  Switzerland  Alps,  that  he  received  the  in- 
spiration that  was  the  occasion  of  his  consecration.  At 
an  early  age,  he  was  presented  with  a  book  containing 
illustrations  by  Turner.    This  won  for  Turner  an  admir- 
ing and  enthusiastic  disciple  in  Ruskin.     Later  on,  hav- 
ing entered  Oxford,  the  stirring  scenes  of  city  life  had 
their  spell  upon  him,  and  he  entered  into  his  new  life 
with  the  ardor  of  his  soul;  yet   his  love   for  Turner 
and  his  art  never  lessened,  but  soon  grew  into  angered 
championship.     Though  Turner  was  the  greatest  land- 
scape painter  the  world  had  seen,  he  was  not  easily  un- 
derstood and,  for  this  reason,  he  was  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed by  prominent  critics.     Ruskin  sprang  to  his  de- 
fense in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  magazines.     The  more  he 
wrote,  the  more  thoughts  crowded  upon  him  and,  as  a  re- 
sult we  have  the  "Modern  Painters."  Twenty  years  passed 
between  the  publications  of  the  first  and  the  last  volumes 
of  the  "Mondern  Painters,"  and,  during  that  time,  Rus- 
kin's  reputation  as  an  artist  was  established.     He  was 
loved  and  admired  by  all  England  and  few  men  have 
numbered  among  their  followers  so  many  admiring  dis- 
ciples. But  soon  there  was  to  come  a  change.  Ruskin 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  struggles  of  the  world. 
From  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory,  he  looked  down  upon  the^ 
turbulent   and  motley  throng  of  human  sufferers,  and, 
true  to  teaching  of  the  Bible,  he  was  touched  with  com- 
passion.     Their  suffering  became  his  woe,  their  weal 
alone  could  complete  his  happiness.     "A  still,  small 
voice,"  unheard  by  the  world  without,  but  ringing  in  the 
heart' within,  began  to  tap  at  the  door  of  his  being.  He 
was  called  to  aid  in  freeing  the  world  from  its  suffering 
and  humanity  from  its  misery.     Once  heard  and  certain 
of  its  call,  Ruskin  quitted  his  darling  art  and  sprang  to 
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raise  the  veil  of  misery  from  the  world  and  guide  it  to 
prosperity. 

The  moment  he  acted  upon  his  conviction,  his  popular- 
ity began  to  wane,  his  followers  to  desert  and  his  name 
to  be  the  occasion  of  a  knowing  nod  of  the  head,  which 
silently  spoke  in  pathetic  language,  "He  has  mistaken 
his  call."  The  ridicule  of  the  public  fell  unheeded  at  his 
feet,  the  entreaties  of  his  once  admiring  friends  could  not 
move  him.  He  was  first  sure  in  his  own  mind  of  his  call, 
then,  like  Luther  of  old,  his  motto  was,  ''This  is  my  work 
and,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  can  do  no  other  I" 

To  the  casual  reader,  it  is  hard  to  understand  this  sud- 
den change  from  Art  to  Sociology;  but  to  those  who 
study  his  character  it  is  simple  and  plain.  It  is  simply 
this— he  heard  the  call  and  could  do  nothing  but 
obey. 

Ruskin's  life  work  may  be  divided  into  four  heads: 
the  ''Revealer  of  Nature,"  the  "Critic  of  Art,"  the  ''Stu- 
dent of  Sociology,"  and  the  "Teacher  of  Ethics."  Let 
us  go  back  for  a  moment  and  take  up  Ruskin  as  a  "Re- 
vealer  of  Nature."  It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the 
observant  little  boy,  holding  silent  and  sweet  communion 
with  God  through  nature  and  observing  its  truths,  should, 
at  an  early  stage  of  young  manhood,  begin  to  reveal  to 
the  world  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  teach  man- 
kind some  of  the  lessons  he  had  so  surely  and  faithfully 
learned. 

Ruskin  reveals  to  us  four  uses  of  nature.  They  are: 
nature's  usefulness  to  man  as  a  development  of  physical 
manhood;  the  beauty  of  nature,  which  attracts  to  its  pic- 
turesque and  inspiring  scenes  the  artist's  watchful  eye 
and  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  earnest  poet's  soul; 
the  language  of  nature,  which  reveals  the  spirit  of  the 
great  God,  ^g^ho  fashioned  it  and  through  which  He  has 
spoken  to  all  ages  the  beauties  of  His  love,  and  lastly, 
nature  as  a  discipline.  Nature  teaches  us  the  lessons 
and  laws  of  God  and  is  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man.     Very  few  men  have  learned  the  full  force  of  all 
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these  phases  of  nature,  and,  among  these  few,  Ruskin 
stands  as  their  leader. 

Art  and  nature  go  hand  in  hand  and  the  revealer  of 
nature  naturally  grows  into  the  Art  Critic.  He  says, 
"All  true  art  is  praise" — praise  of  a  shell,  the  skeleton  of 
a  very  low  order  of  living  creatures,  praise  of  a  hero  or 
of  the  God  of  the  universe.  To  Ruskin  the  force  of  art 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  love  and  obQdience— 
love  for  the  truth  and  obedience  to  its  teaching.  In  these 
two  words  we  have  the  maxims  of  his  life,  the  two  great 
motifs  by  which  he  was  guided  and  for  which  he  was 
finally  to  sacrifice  fame,  popularity  and  friends,  but,  in 
so  doing,  he  saved  his  individual  self-respect  and  honor. 

He  teaches  that  a  very  essential  condition  of  a  perfect 
art  is  a  national  morality,  without  which  the  art  of  a  na- 
tion is  doomed  to  degeneracy.  He  writes,  "Art  is  valu- 
able or  otherwise,  only  as-  it  expresses  the  personality, 
activity,  and  living  perception  of  a  good  and  great  hu- 
man soul,"  and  that  it  is  worthless  unless  it  shows  the 
vigor,  perception  and  invention  of  a  mighty  human 
spirit."  It  is  the  expression  of  one  human  soul  commun- 
ing with  another  human  soul,  and  its  greatness  and 
value  depend  upon  the  greatness  and  value  of  the  soul 
of  which  it  is  an  expression. 

One  other  thought  upon  his  art  given  in  his  own  words 
and  we  hasten  on.  "Art  devoted  humbly  and  self-forget- 
tingly  to  the  clear  statement  and  recojd  of  the  facts  of 
the  universe,  is  always  helpful  and  beneficient  to  man- 
kind, full  of  comfort,  strength  and  salvation.'' 

Ruskin  was  not  destined  to  revel  in  the  glor}^  of  his 
art  in  its  perfection  and  to  die  its  leader  and  champion. 
The  cries  of  woe  from  the  maltreated  world  rang  in  his 
ears  and  heart  in  tones  of  stern  command,  plainly  con- 
ceived by  his  friends"  as  a  mistaken  call —  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  delusion,  but  believed  by  himself  to  be  the  voice 
of  God,  calling  him  to  champion  the  cause  of  human  woe 
against  national  corruption,  and,  following  the  guiding 
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star  of  heaven,  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  safely  across  the 
storm-tossed  sea  of  political  and  social  strife  and  anchor 
it  in  the  peaceful  harbor  of  national  prosperity  and  hu- 
man happiness.  True  to  the  teaching  of  his  childhood, 
true  to  the  man  that  was  in  him,  and  true  to  the  God  that 
made  him,  he  sprang  to  his  post  of  duty  with  all  the  im- 
pulse of  his  being  and  we  see  him  the  student  of  soci- 
ology 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  Carlyle  was  a  sociologist. 
The  course  of  his  life,  his  early  struggles  for  existence 
and  mental  independence,  nr.turally  point  him  to  the 
field  of  political  economy,  but  that  Ruskin,  reared  in  a 
home  where  struggles  never  come  and  unacquainted  with 
the  great  problems  of  life,  should  enter  the  field  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and,  there  sacrifice  all  that  was  dear  to  him 
but  honor,  is  a  paradox  hard  to  believe  and  touched  with 
a  deep  pathos  and  sad  regret! 

In  the  last  volume  of  "Modern  Painters,"  Ruskin  first 
announced  his  text  from  which  he  preached  his  sermon 
on  political  economy.  ''Government  and  co-operation" 
he  says,  "are  in  all  things  and  eternally  the  Laws  of 
Life.  Anarchy  and  Competition  eternally  and  in  all 
things  the  Laws  of  Death."  With  this  as  a  starting 
point,  he  preached  his  well-intentioned  but  impracticable 
doctrine  of  political  economy.  Theoretically,  his  doctrine 
of  social  happiness  was  pure  and  noble,  but  contained  in 
it  nothing  of  the  practical.  He  railed  out  against  the 
steam  engine,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  great  promoter 
of  civilization  and  has  helped  to  make  our  country  what 
it  is.  His  desire  was  to  abolish  machinery  and  in  its 
stead,  re-establish  the  handiwork  of  human  skill,  believ- 
ing that  the  value  of  any  article  was  in  proportion  as  it 
bore  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  the  genius  of  its  maker. 
His  teaching  in  this  field  bewildered  men,  the  workmen 
whom  he  most  desired  to  help,  and  experience  has  taught 
us  that  his  ideal  of  universal  prosperity  was  too  pure, 
high  and  noble  to  be  realized  in  this  world  of  ignoble 
strife.     How  the  folly  of  some  of  his  words  tickle  the 
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fancy  of  modern  times!  ''Instead  of  dragging  petroleum 
with  a  steam  engine,  put  it  on  a  canal,  and  drag  it  by 
human  arms  and  sholders.  Petroleum  cannot  possibly 
be  in  a  hurry  to  arrive  anywhere."  This  we  recognize 
at  once  to  de  a  deluded  fancy  of  social  reform  and  puri- 
fication. In  his  own  words  we  sum  up  the  central  thought 
of  his  teaching— ''There  is  no  Wealth  but  Life."  :Nobl- 
words  they  are,  but  his  methods  fell  like  withered  husks 
to  the  parching  winds  and  proved  that;he  had  not  passed 
through  the  trying  ordeal.  He  judged  the  world  by  him- 
self, and  because  it  could  not  measure  up  to  his  standard 
of  life,  his  views  and  theories  of  political  economy  go  for 
nothing. 

The  greatness  and  nobleness  of  Ruskin*s  heart  and  na- 
ture find  the  true  expressions  in  "Ruskin,  the  Teacher  of 
Ethics."  Time  and  space* will  not  allow  a  full  discussion 
of  ethics  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  giving  in  his 
own  words  for  the  most  part,  some  of  his  purest  and 
noblest  expressions  of  right  living.  These  are  gleaned 
from  the  creed  of  "St.  George's  Guild"  of  which  he  was 
leader  and  for  which  he  did  so  much.  Omitting  his  ex- 
pressions of  trust  in  and  love  for  God.  let  us  begin  with 
some  of  his  rules  of  conduct  toward  human  nature  and 
living  creatures.  In  the  creed,  such  noble  ideas  of  right 
living  as  these  can  but  impress  us  with  their  purity  and 
nobleness.  "I  trust  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature, 
in  the  majesty  of  its  faculties,  the  fullness  of  its  mercy, 
and  the  joy  of  of  its  love.  And  I  will  strive  to  love  my 
neighbor  as  myself,  and  even  when  I  cannot,  will  act  as, 
if  I  did." 

••T  will  labor,  with  such  strength  and  opportunity  as 
God  gives  me,  for  my  daily  bread:  and  all  that  my  hand 
finds  to  do,  I  will  do  with  my  might.  "I  will  not  deceive 
or  cause  to  be  deceived,  any  human  being  for  my  gam 
or  pleasure:  not  hurt,  or  cause  to  be  hurt,  any  human  be- 
ing for  my  gain  or  pleasure:  nor  rob,  or  cause  to  be 
robbed,  any  human  being  for  my  gain  or  pleasure." 
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He  says  that  he  will  not  hurt  any  living  creature  un- 
less compelled  by  necessity;  nor  will  disfigure  or  destroy 
anything  of  beauty,  but  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  everything  with  which  he  may  come  in 
contact  and  be  the  guardian  of  the  beauties  of  earth.  He 
promises  to  strive  to  attain  the  height  of  duty  and  happi- 
ness, not  in  contention  with  his  fellowman,  and  to  obey 
the  laws  of  his  country  as  long  as  he  can  do  so  v/ithout 
sacrificing  to  them  his  conception  of  God's  laws;  then  to 
be  open  with  his  rebellion  from  their  yoke;  to  do  his  work 
well  no  matter  what  it  may  cost  him  and  to  help  others 
when  he  has  the  opportunity.  In  a  word  he  was  touched 
with  the  ^ 'milk  of  human  kindness,"  and  by  this  and 
God's  law  he  shaped  his  life,  and  upon  these  foundation 
stones  he  builded  the  immortal  superstructure  of  his  tow- 
ering character. 

Though,  in  these  scattered  thoughts  and  quotations  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  very  minute  details 
and  a  very  general  discussion  of  Ruskin's  Ethics,  yet  we 
hope  they  have  been  suggestive  of  his  high  standard  of 
living. 

A  great  deal  of  Ruskin's  fame  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  wrote.  He  has  done  much  in  perfecting 
English  prose.  He  was  indeed  a  prose  poet  and  the  mu- 
sic and  beauty  of  his  style  will  still  hold  for  him  a  prom- 
inent place  in  English  Literature,  long  after  his  theories 
have  been  forgotten.  His  style  is  free  from  the  German 
element  of  Carlyle  and  the  Latin  element  of  Macaulay; 
it  is  the  pure  Saxon  language  of  the  Bible  and  exquisitely 
ornamented  by  the  beauties  of  the  nature  he  loved  so 
well,  though  as  he  grew  older,  his  use  of  ornamentations 
and  word-painting  becomes  less  frequent. 

Humanity,  though  divinely  inspired  and  urged  on  to 
noble  ends,  is  not  capable  of  standing  up  ''against  un- 
numbered foes,"  and  Ruskin,  in  his  intense  desire  and 
longing  to  see  truth  triumph  over  falsehood  and  virtue 
over  vice,  unconsciously  broke  the  laws  of  nature  and  he 
suffered  the  penalty. 
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The  mental  strain  was  too  much  for  him,  and,  after 
spending  his  fortune,  fame,  and  energies  striving  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  his  reason  gave  way  and  soon 
the  frail  and  brittle  thread  of  life  that  binds  him  to 
earth,  will  give  way  and  his  restless  spirit  will  take  its 
flight  to  regions  beyond,  where  love  and  truth,  art  and 
nature  will  restore  unto  him  the  joy  of  his  youth,  the 
strength  of  his  manhood  and  honor  of  old  age. 

''He  found  strength  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not 
to  vield.'' 

J.  Clavton  Allen. 


:o: 


LIBRARIES    AND  THEIR   RELATION  TO 
COLLEGES. 


It  is  our  aim  and  purpose  in  this  short  essay  to  discuss 
libraries  in  their  relation  to  colleges;  their  use,  their  im- 
portance and  their  place  toward  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  the  intellect.  This  subject  is  very  im- 
portant and  one  on  which  much  could  be  said:  but  tor 
lack  of  space  and  ability  we  will  only  mention  some  ot 
the  points  that  have  presented  themselves  to  us. 

Of  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  that  of  easy  access  to  books;  one 
which  is  not  regarded  as,  "it  should  be,"  a  golden  op- 
portunity in  the  history  of  each  one's  life,  but  rather 
looked  upon  as  a  means  for  merely  passing  away  the  idle 
moments.  We  should  have  deeper  respect  for 
the  "choicest  thoughts  of  the  ablest  men  in  their  best 
dress." 

We  all  know  that  libraries  exercise  a  civilizing  and 
ennobling  influence;  an  influence  which  it  by  steady  ob- 
servation will  give  us  an  insight  into  the  deeper  mys- 
teries of  life.     The  value  and  appreciation  of  books  has 
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been  expressed  by  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  "Delights  of  Literature."  "Books," 
he  says,  "are  the  masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods 
and  rules,  without  hard  words  or  anger,  without  clothes 
or  money.  If  you  approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep; 
if  you  investigate  them,  they  conceal  nothing;  if  you 
mistake  them  they  never  grumble;  if  you  are  ignorant 
they  cannot  laugh  at  you.  The  library,  therefore,  of 
wisdom  is  more  precious  than  all  riches  and  nothing  that 
can  be  wished  for  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it." 

Should  we  not  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  friends 
that  Ave  can  take  into  our  friendship  and  dismiss  at  any 
time  we  wish;  with  friends  who  are  ever  wide  aw^ake 
and  ready  to  impart  information  to  the  seeker? 

Literature  and  life  are  so  closely  connected  that  each 
re-acts  upon  the  other.  Literature  is  meant  to  be  an  in- 
spiration to  us;  to  make  us  have  higher  and  nobler  ideas 
of  living,  to  become  in  a  certain  degree  our  guide. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  that  we  are  prone  to 
become  like  what  we  most  habitual]}^  admire,  and  if  lit- 
erature be  degrading  what  will  be  the  result?  As  food — 
wholesome  food — and  exercise  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  man,  so  wholesome  reading  is 
quite  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  mental  man. 

What  should  be  the  process  of  our  reading,  if  any?  It 
woul.d  be  time  spent  foolishly  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
say  what  books  and  how  many  each  and  every  one 
should  read,  but  in  reading,  it  is  important  that  every 
one  should  select  a  subject  in  which  he  can  become  in- 
terested and  through  which,  he  may  derive  some  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  knowledge.  Some  people  have  the  ability 
and  desire  for  reading  more  than  others  and  hence  no 
amount  can  be  determined  upon,  but  we  can  follow  a 
well  given  motto  and  say,  "learning  is  long,  life  is  short, 
let  not  a  day  pass  without  a  chapter." 

There  are  some  books  which  we  must  read  and  re-read, 
mark,  learn  and  thoroughly  digest,  but  we  should  not 
spend  too  much  time  upon  any  one  book,  for  it  is  a  sacred 
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gift  and  we  lose  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 

with  other  authors.  ^  i  •  ^ 

Our  happiness  in  maturer  life  depends  upon  what  kind 
of  acquaintances  we  form  in  youth;  what  kind  of  com^ 
panions  we  associate  with.  Books  have  been  compared 
to  friends,  good  and  bad.  If  our  friends  are  badly  chosen 
they  will  inevitably  drag  us  down,  but  if  we  make  a 
wise  selection  and  secure  only  the  best,  no  doubt,  we 
will  receive  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

Let  us  proceed  and  come  to  the  direct  relation  that  the 
library  bears  to  a  college.  It  is  the  seat  of  information 
and  centre  of  culture;  it  exerts  a  radiating  influence  and 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  each  and  every  one,  who  has  a 
desire  for  the  improvement  of  his  better  life,  by  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  be  led  onward  and  upward. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  not  expected  to  remember 
everything  that  we  may  .learn  while  in  college,  but  the 
chief  end  is,  that  we  may  receive  an  impetus  for  a  fur- 
ther attainment  of  knowledge,  one  that  will  continue 
through  life;  and  that  we  may  cultivate  a  taste  tor  this 
attainment.    Ah!  taste,  there  the  foundation  lies. 

O.  W.  Leonard. 
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A  DREAM. 


'Twas  on  a  chill  November  night 
And  all  but  me  had  gone  to  rest, 
The  stars  without  in  their  swift  flight 
Were  "sloping  slowly  to  the  West." 

The  murm'rings  of  the  dying  fire 

Were  gently  falling  on  my  ear, 

As  if  in  tones  of  lute  or  lyre 

They  warned  me  that  midnight  was  near. 

I  laid  aside  the  book  of  rhyme 

And  sat  me  down  to  think  awhile; 

There  never  was  a  better  time 

To  bring  forth  thought  so  sweet  and  mild 

My  thoughts  were  all  of  years  gone  by, 
When  I  was  but  a  little  boy, 
And  forth  there  came  a  gentle  sigh 
For  those  old  days  so  full  of  joy. 

The  thoughts  of  all  those  happy  hours 
Have  banished  all  my  grief  and  pain, 
And  God  be  thanked  for  these  sweet  power; 
That  take  me  back  to  home  again. 

I  have  grown  young — I  am  a  child. 
My  brother  runs  along  with  me. 
We  wander  far  in  woods  so  wild 
And  now  we  rob  the  sweet  gum  tree. 

The  girl  I  love  is  with  us  too. 

And  sweetly  does  she  smile  and  say. 

With  blushes  red  and  eyes  of  blue, 

"I  love  you,  dear     Don't  go — please  stay!" 

"But  hark!  my  girl,"  I  gently  say, 
"I  hear  a  voice  so  sweet  and  low — 
"My  mother  calls— I  must  away. 
"Kiss  me  one  time  and  then  I  go." 
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The  light  of  day  has  passed  away, 

I  kneel  beside  my  mother's  knee 

And  there-sweet  thought-I  humbly  pray 

The  prayer  my  mother  taught  to  me— 

'  'And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep, 
And  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

My  prayer  is  said— I  am  in  bed, 
The  quilts  are  snugly  tucked  around. 
Then  mother  gently  bows  her  head, 
"Dear  Father,  may  my  child  sleep  sound." 

I  soon  drop  off  to  sleep  and  dream 
That  angels  hover  round  my  cot, 
But  all  at  once  I  hear  a  scream— 
I  feel  my  foot  extremely  hot. 

I  wake  and  find  myself  alone 

And  wond'ring  what  had  caused  the  heat, 

I  look  and  lo!  a  coal  that  shone 

Was  lying  by  my  blistered  feet. 

I  am  not  young— I  have  grown  old. 

My  thoughts  had  wandered-I  but  dreamed. 

I  soon  take  shelter  from  the  cold. 

Goodnight,  sweet  mother,-how  real  it  seemed^ 

^  A  Drkamer  of  95. 
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HOVv^  THREE  YOUNG  MEN  CAPTURED  A  GANG 
OF  MOONSHINERS. 


It  was  a  cold,  bleak  morning  of  December.  We  were 
sitting  in  the  depot  waiting-room  of  the  little  town  of 
Mars  Hill,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  11:50  vestibule, 
many  of  us  were  feeling  gloomy  and  out  of  sorts  gener- 
ally. There  was  one  little  man  in  the  crowd,  however, 
who  looked  anything  but  gloomy.  He  was  whistling  to 
the  tune  of ''The  girl  I  left  behind  me;"  and,  as  we 
watched  him,  we  caught  the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit 
and  presently  there  were  several  of  us  who  joined  in  the 
merry-maker's  song. 

The  merry-maker — for  that  was  the  name  we  had 
already  given  him — looked  to  be  about  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  His  face  wore  a  jovial  smile  and,  in  fact,  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  never  worn  a  frown. 

As  we  had  an  hour  yet  before  the  arrival  of  our  train, 
the  little  man  graciously  promised  us  a  story.  ''But," 
said  he,  "I  tell  you  at  the  beginning  that  I  am  no  story 
teller."  We  laughed  and  told  him  that  his  face  belied 
his  assertion  and  begged  him  to  begin.  "Well,"  said 
he,  casting  around  his  big  blue  eyes,  'T  believe  I  do 
think  of  an  incident  that  happened  in  my  life  which  is 
worthy  of  mention."  And  so  he  told  his  story  some- 
thing in  this  manner. 

"There  were  three  of  us  in  the  crowd,little  Jake  Hughey, 
Tom  Jason,  and  I.  We  had  intended  the  fall  before  to 
start  on  a  hunting  and  trapping  tramp;  but  as  little  Jake 
had  to  help  his  father  on  the  farm  and  we  did  not  care 
to  go  without  him,  we  had  put  it  off  until  the  next  fall." 

"^^ow  fall  had  come  and  we  were  preparing  for  our 
journey.  We  bought  one  little  pack  mule  and  having 
placed  our  small  stock  of  provisions  on  his  back,  we 
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started  on  our  journey,  intending  to  stay  a  month  or 

probably  six  weeks. 

-It  was  weary  work  tramping  through  the  wilder- 
nesses, but  we  were  all  farmer  boys,  strong  and  hale  feh 
lows.  '  The  first  night  we  encamped  some  twenty  miles 
from  home. 

•'You  must  recollect,''  said  he,  'Hhat  at  the  time  of  my 
storv  American  Independence  had  been  won  only  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Thomas  Jeff erson  was  President,- 
I  think.    The  ''far  West,"  and  indeed  many  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  were,  as  yet,  but  sparsely  settled 
and  Indians  and  wild  animals  were  to  be  found  in  many 
sections.     But  these  latter  we  feared  much  less  than  we 
did  the  cut-throat  white  rogues  that  infested  America  m 
the  first  part  of  her  history  and  greatly  hampered  her 
growth  and  development.     Many  British  soldiers,  after 
the  Revolution,  failed  to  'return  to  their  native  England: 
instead  they  made  their  homes  in  the  New  World.  These 
were  the  men  who  blackened  and  stained  the  country 
with  crime.     You  have,  doubtless,  all  read  how  the  cut- 
throat scoundrels  of  England,  who  had  infested  her  pris- 
ons time  out  of  mind,  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  the 
passage  money,  started  for  America;  a  remnant  of  these 
still  tarnished  the  land." 

-  Y\"e  were  molested  by  no  one,however, although  we  met 
up  with  several  rowdies  somewhat  the  worse  for  drink. 
Each  one  of  us  had  a  good  riflle  and  a  brace  of  pistols, 
so  that  we  presented  quite  a  formidable  appearance. 
During  the  first  few  days  we  shot  a  good  many  deer  and 
a  few  bears,  and  skinning  theni,  used  their  hides  for  ten* 
covers  at  night. 

-Little  Jake,  who  had  never  been  so  far  before  into 
the  wild  country,  was  delighted  and  would  sometimes 
stroll  away  from  us  for  hours  at  a  time,  which  wander- 
ing spirit  procured  for  him  the  nick-name  of  Boone. 

-We  did  not  quite  share  his  zeal,  however:  truth  is, 
we  were  uneasy,  as  we  had  heard  for  several  nights  past 
somebody  prowling  around  our  camp.     We  would  not 
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tell  the  little  fellow,  as  we  called  him,  for  we  had  no  wish 
to  mar  his  pleasure  by  a  false  alarm.  We  ^ave  him  to 
understand,  however,  that  we  were  nearing  a  great  wild 
forest  in  which  many  wild  animals  were  to  be  found,  and 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  go  about  alone. 
The  little  fellow  was  as  brave  as  brave  could  be  and  we 
were  afraid  that  he  would  not  obey  ,  and  I  suggested  that 
we  should  tell  him  our  real  cause  for  alarm.  Tom  would 
not  hear  of  it,  though,  as,  indeed,  he  rather  scouted  the 
idea  of  men  attacking  us  for  our  poor  mule  and  few  pro- 
visions. He  regretted  very  much  having  brought  his 
gold  watch  along  with  him  and  went  so  far  as  to  hide  it 
in  a  hollow  tree.  After  this  we  felt  more  at  ease,  for  we 
didn't  dream  that  the  rowdies  would  harm  us  when  they 
found  that  we  were  without  anything  of  value  at  all. 
^Nevertheless,  we  kept  a  strong  lookout  and  Tom  and  I 
took  turns  at  watching  at  night,  Jake  thinking  that  we 
were  guarding  against  wolves. 

''Now,  I,  who  am  of  a  jovial,  good-natured  disposition 
and  by  no  means  brave,  wished  to  turn  back,  but  Tom 
said,  'No,  sir,  PR  keep  on  if  I  am  killed  for  it;  it  is  not 
my  style  to  begin  a  thing  and  not  finish  it.'  So  onward 
we  kept,  shooting  deer  and  bears  and  skinning  all  of 
them.  Now,  our  project  was  to  sell  the  hides  and  in  that 
way  to  help  young  Hughey  to  go  to  college,  for  that  was 
the  ambition  of  the  noble  young  boy.  Of  course  all  this 
was  kept  secret  from  him. 

"For  several  nights  past — for  we  had  now  been  gone 
two  weeks — we  had  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  our  eaves- 
droppers and  we  had  now  begun  to  feel  quite  content.  So 
next  morning  we  allowed  Jakey  to  go  out  for  a  short 
while  by  himself,  making  him  promise  to  come  back  be- 
fore night.  Soon  night  was  upon  us  and  no  Jake  had  ar- 
rived as  yet.  We  were  quite  alarmed,  and,  after  waiting 
a  few  hours  for  his  return,  struck  out  to  look  for  him. 
After  tramping  nearly  all  night  and  finding  no  traces  of 
the  youngster,  we  at  length  lay  down  to  wait  for  dawn. 
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Before  we  had  been  aslesp  long  we  were  awakened  by 
something  walking  through  the  forest.  We  quietly  sat  up 
and  listened  intently.  Whoever  it  was.  was  fast  approach- 
ing our  hiding  place,  as  we  could  tell  by  the  twigs  crack- 
ling beneath  their  feet.    Tom  suggested  that  we  should 
slip  behind  a  large  oak  near  by.  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  had  ensconsed  ourselves  behind  it.  in  a  position  to  see 
and  not  to  be  seen-for  the  sun  had  now  arisen.  We 
thought,  we  distinguished  little  Jake's  voice  but  could  ■ 
not  be  certain  of  it.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  passing 
bv  us     The  grav  light  of  the  morning  revealed  to  us 
three  rouo-h-bearded  men.  with  little  Jake  between  them. 
One  was  asking  him  how  far  it  was  to  our  camp.  Before 
Jake  had  time  to  reply,  we  had  jumped  from  behind  our 
sheltering  tree  and  had  thrown  our  pistols  on  the  two 
largest  ruffians.    I  cried  to  Jake  to  knock  the  man  down 
who  was  nearest  him:  but;  before  he  could  attempt  it.  the 
ruffian  had  snapped  his  pistol  in  his  face.     This  made 
Tom  angrv  beside  himself,  and  he  knocked  down  the  man 
nearest  to"  him  with  the  butt  end  of  his  pistol  and  fired  on 
the  one  who  had  attempted  to  shoot  little  Jake. 

••Thev  were  now  completely  in  our  power.  The  one 
who  was  struck  with  the  butt  end  of  the  pistol  lay  sense- 
less on  the  ground:  the  one  whom  Tom  had  shot  had  a 

huHet  throuQ,'h  his  heart."  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

■it appeared  afterward  that  we  had  completely  sur- 
prised them--that  they  had  thought  us  several  nriles 
awav  We  were  truly  sorry  for  the  dead  man  and  Tom 
looked  very  sad  about  it.  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  he  had  met  his  just  reward  for  his  evil  deeds. 

••The  would-be-robber-as  we  then  thought  them  to 
be^quietly  gave  himself  up.  bemoaning  the  fate  of  his 
dead  companion  and  brother. 

"We  happened  to  have  some  buckskin  thongs  m  our 
pockets,  and  with  these  we  tied  the  liands  of  the  unin- 
jured man  and  of , the  man  whom  Tom  had  knocked  sense- 
less This  latter  one,  after  much  groaning  and  rubbing 
of  his  eves,  had  at  length  risen  to  his  feet  and  was  now 
able  to  walk  a  little.     We  then  marched  them  to  our 
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tent,  previously  having-  taken  their  pistols  from  them. 
One  of  them  promised  to  tell  us,  when  we  got  to  camp, 
why  they  had  forcibly  detained  Jake.  When  we  arrived 
and  had  made  some  coffee  for  ourselves  and  prisoners, 
we  sat  us  down  to  hear  the  story  of  the  supposed  robbers. 

'But,'  said  he,  'let  this  young  man  here  tell  first  how 
he  met  up  with  us  and  then  I'll  begin.' 

"  'Well,  after  I  left  you,'  said  Jake,  'I  wandered  on  for 
a  long  piece,  trying  to  get  the  wind  of  a  herd  of  deer 
browsing  on  a  hill.  So  wrapped  up  did  I  become  in  my 
sport,  that  I  did  not  notice  that  the  sun  was  fast  setting. 
When  first  I  noticed  this,  I  hastened  to  where  I  thought 
our  tent  was,  but  I  must  have  taken  the  wrong  track;  for 
I  walked  and  walked  and  walked  until  I  was  almost  ex- 
hausted and  still  I  could  not  see  the  light  of  our  camp-fire, 
I  then  fired  off  my  gun  several  times,  but  alas  I  heard 
no  answering  response.  I  then  knew  that  I  was  lost. 
OhI  how  dreary  it  was  in  those  endless  woods!  I  won- 
dered if  I  should  ever  see  my  loved  ones  again.  But 
soon  I  put  an  end  to  these  spiritless  thoughts  and  deter- 
mined to  push  on;  after  going  a  mile  or  so,  I  saw  a  light 
and  my  heart  bounded  within  me,  for  I  thought  that  I 
had  found  you  at  last,  j^ot  so,  however,  as  I  very  soon 
saw.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  the  light,  I  made  haste  and 
ran  forward  for  the  tent,  but,  what  was  my  surprise  to 
be  greeted  by  these  men  with  a  volley  of  oaths.  And,  by 
the  way,  there  is  another  of  them  who  was  left  to  keep 
watch  at  their  camp.  Soon,  though,  when  they  had  looked 
me  over  and  over,  one  old  fellow  said,  'Say  here,  boys, 
taint  no  earthly  use  for  we-uns  to  cuss,  for  this  is  the 
very  gent  who  we  wants.'  What  they  could  want  with 
me  I  couldn't  imagine  but  I  suspected  foul  play  and  was 
for  keeping  my  rifle— I  had  left  my  pistols  with  you,  you 
remember— but  they  took  it  away  from  me  by  force,  and 
one  fellow  guarded  me  for  an  hour  or  so,  while  the  others 
slept. 

"It  seems  that  they  thought  we  were  spies — Govern- 
ment spies— sent  to  try  to  catch  them  either  making  or 
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.elliiii!- contrabaud  liquor.    One  old  fellow,  that  one  sit- 
tiuo-  over  vonder  in  the  corner,  tried  to  make  nie  o^vn  to 
if  hut  as  I  knew  that  it  was  not  so.  I  told  hi.n  that  he 
was  alto-ether  mistaken  in  ns  and  that  we  were  nothing 
more  or  less  than  farmer  boys  out  on  a  huntmg  tramp. 
He  didn-t  believe  me  though,  as  loould  see  full  well  f  rom 
his  countenance  and  he  said  that  he  would  make  me  lead 
them  to  our  camp.  As  I  knew  that  they  would  kili  ine  it  I 
did  not  do  it.  I  promised  them  that  I  would  try  to  do  so 
The  other  men.  waking,  said  that  they  thought  they  had 
best  not  wait  for  morning,  for  fear  that  you  would  al- 
readv  have  left  our  camp:  and  so  they  set  out  m  the 
darkness,  having  me  between  them.     I  was  truly  glad, 
vou  bet.  when  you  held  us  up-for  I  was  beginning  to 
be  afraid  that  they  would  kill  me. 

•■ -This  is  all  I  know  about  it.  but  from  some  of  their 
talk  which  thev  {bought  l  did  not  hear.  I  gathered  that 
there  was  a  regular  band  of  them  who  made  and  sold 
whiskev.  robbed  or  murdered,  just  as  they  had  a  chance. 
It  appeared  from  their  talk  that  they  are  now  on  the 
watch  for  detectives  as  a  large  reward  has  been  oflfered 
for  their  capture.  I  believe  the  Indians  are  their  chief 
customers,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  If  now  we  can 
but  capture  the  other  one.  we  will  be  much  the  richer, 
and.  maybe,  from  my  share  of  it.  I  can  go  to  college  a 
few  months.  " 

■•  -  What  have  vou  to  say  about  itr"  said  Tom.  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  turning  to  the  fellow  scowling  m  the 
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•Well  •  said  he.  T  .give  it  up  if  that  youngster  amX^a 
shirper  AVhv  I  didn't  think  he  knew  what  we  was 
talking  about.  '  Yes.  we  is  caught  and  we  may  as  well 
own  up.  but  sav  here  boys."  said  he.  growing  insolent  m 
his  manner,  -if'money  is  what  you-uns  want  here  is  moi^ 
than  voull  get  from  the  Government  by  a  hundred  dol- 
lars •'  \s  he  said  this  he  pulled  out  a  wallet,  literally 
packed  with  his  ill-gotten  gains.  But  we  were  not  to  be 
bribed,  and  leaving  Tom  to  guard  our  two  prisoners. 
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Jakey  and  I  went  to  where  the  dead  man  lay;  andnscoop- 
ing-  out  a  shallow  grave  as  best  we  might,  we  laid  the 
unfortunate  man  therein,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  his 
sins  and  to  receive  his  soul  to  heaven. 

t'We  next  went  to  where  the  whiskey  dealers'  camp  or 
rather,  house  was,  in  order  that  we  might  bring  the  other 
accomplice  in  their  crimes  to  justice;  but  this  one  was 
not  there.  Very  probably  he  had  heard  the  pistol  shot  and 
suspecting  some  rpischief ,  had  gone  away.  This  was  the 
more  probable  as  we  found  the  dead  man  stripped  of  his 
watch  and  pocketbook.  The  way  we  accounted  for  it 
was,  that  he  had  come  there  and  finding  the  man  dead, 
with  marks  of  a  scuffle  about,  had  guessed  rightly 
how  matters  stood  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  had  ''skipped 
the  country."  We  were  not  very  sorry  as  we  had  enough 
already  to  manage  the  two  whom  we  had.  After  waiting 
a  few  days  for  the  wounded  man  to  recover,  we  packed 
our  mule  with  the  skins  of  the  animals  we  had  shot  and 
joyously  set  out  for  home,  accompanied  by  our  prisoners* 
We  were  really  sorry  for  them  and  the  wounded  one,  es- 
pecially. He  seemed  penitent  and,  indeed,  upon  ques- 
tioning him  closely  as  to  his  former  life,  we  found  out 
that  he  was  an  Irishman,  who  had  come  over  to  this 
country  and,  having  fallen  into  bad  company,  had  be- 
come like  upto  them.  He  owned  to  all  his  misdoings 
and  said  that  he  richly  deserved  hanging;  for  as  he  freely 
owned,  they  had  done  many  and  much  more  serious 
things  than  making  contraband  liquor — for  instance, 
robbery,  and  in  some  instances,  murder.  We  agreed  to 
tell  none  of  these,  but  that  he,  as  well  as  the  other  man, 
who  was  sullen  and  moody,  should  be  tried  only  for 
whiskey  making.  He  thanked  us  very  kindly  and  prom- 
ised that,  if  ever  he  got  out  of  this  scrape,  that  he  would 
try  to  live  aright  in  the  future. 

"We  arrived  home  without  any  serious  inconvenience 
and,  having  turned  over  the  prisoners  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities, they  were  tried  and  convicted.  We  then  re- 
ceived as  a  reward  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
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^vhich  we  decided  should  go  to  little  Jake  as  a  part  of 
his  college  money.    This,  with  the  seventy -five  dollars 
Te  received  for  the  skins,  and  -orne  .r^oneyj^e  ^^^ 
saved  during  the  previous  summer  enaolea  him  to  ob- 

ain  one  year's  course  in  the  college  of  his  choice.  Af- 
ter this  he  taught  school  and.  as  he  proved  to  be  such  a 
oW  "Magister",  his  little  school  flourished  ana  soon 
le  had  enough  money  to  complete  his  college  course. 

n  the  same'college  in  which  he  obtained  his  education, 
he  is  now  President;  but  still  he  thinks  kmdly  of  his  old 

riends  and,  he  says  he  will  never  cease  to  rememb  i 
the    experiences  which  we  had  on  our  first  hunting 

'""Nothing  could  be  proved  against  the  Irishman  other 
than  making  contraband  liquor  and  f  ^fr 

an  eight  month's  sentence  to  prison.  As  tor  tne  other 
™an,l  case  was  brought  against  him  for  high-way  rob- 
bery and  murder,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  lif«;l°°8^"^ 
Snment.  Possibly  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  he  vowed 
vengeance  upon  us,  if  ever  he  should  become  free. 

Thus  ended  the  merry-maker's  story,  and  however 
rnuch  we  had  expected  something  jovial,  ^t^ll.  ^^^^^^^ 
fully  satisfied,  as  it  had  helped  so  well  to  pass  off  the 

weary  time. 

But  here  comes  the  11:50!    All  aboard! 

Henry  J.  Bkabham,  Jr 
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THOUGHT. 


Let  me  mount  the  wings  of  thought, 

And  take  a  silvery  flight 
Beyond  this  world  where  there  is  naught 

To  mar  my  wondrous  sight. 

Let  me  flutter  through  the  skies 

Of  fair  ethereal  blue. 
Bathe  ni}^  wings  in  rainbow  dyes 

Made  of  light  and  dew. 

Let  me  lose  myself  beyond 

This  dimly  lighted  earth, 
And  in  my  fancy  w41d  and  fond, 

Read  the  starlet's  birth, 

Which  is  written  on  Atmosphere's 
Page  of  distant  blue 

Brightened  by  rays  of  sunny  glare- 
Ink  as  sparkling  as  the  dew. 

Can  I  take  this  flight  alone 

Trust  my  faltering  wings 
Which  know  but  narrow  zone, 

A  world  of  simple  things? 
Nay,  it  is  my  God  that  gives 

To  thought  wings  like  this 
And  'tis  he  who  grandly  lives 

In  all  my  thoughts  of  bliss. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC. 


Let  us  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  the  life  and  char^ 
acter  of  one  whom  France  can  feel  proui  to  call  her 
dauo'hter.  One  who.  although  she  did  not  wage  as 
crreat  and  extended  conquests  as  Napolean.  yet.  prob- 
ablv  had  more  to  do  with  making  France  what  she  is 
todav  thauNauolean.  Jeanne  D'Arc  fought  not  to  add 
provinces  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  to  save  the  French 
crown  from  being  added  to  England's. 

To  studv  fully  the  life  of  this  heroine  would  mean  to 
n-iake  a  complete  and  thorough  study  of  the  history  of 
France  from  the  time  that  she  appeared  on  the  scene 
until  her -purification  by  fire.-    So  closely  is  her  life 
interwoven  with  the  affairs  of  that  nation,  that  to  sep- 
arate them  has  the  same  effect  as  to  take  the  principal 
fio-ure  out  of  adrama,  and  to  try  to  interest  an  audi- 
ence    Her  life  before  she  entered  the  war  presents  a 
strange  contrast  to  what  it  did  after.    At  first  timid, 
bashful,  pious.    But  when  she  received  her  command  to 
"Go  *"  -Liberate  France,"  how  soon  she  cast  aside  her 
timiditvandbashfulness.  and  was  able  to  stand  before 
Charles,  not  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  splendor  of  Ins 
court  and  tell  her  mission.      By  nature  she  was  strong, 
healthy,  with  thoroughly  feminine  qualities.  Althouglt 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  and 
multiplication  table,  yet  she  was  full  of  the  wisdom  of 
God     She  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  religion.  We 
must  sometimes  wonder  how  this  pious  little  maid  could 
control  the  French  army  and  why  she  instead  of  her 
kind  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  great  work  ot 
liberating  France.  But  -God  works  in  a  mysterious  way 
his  wonders  to  perform.-    She  was  urged  on  by  no  per 
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sonal  ambition,  but  by  her  love  for  her  country.  She 
had  no  assurance  but  her  faith  in  God.  Thus  she  ac- 
complished for  France  what  kings,  nobles  and  sages  had 
strived  for  in  vain.  Yet  it  v^as  not  so  strange  foi*  her  to 
fi^ht.  Wom3n  often  fought  by  the  side  of  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers.  Jeanne  sacrificed  neither  her  vir- 
tue nor  her  good  name  by  mingling  with  the  soldiers. 

Imagine  this  maid  clad  in  half  her  weight  of  iron, 
seated  astride  her  prancing  black  charger,  a  battle  axe 
hung  at  her  side,  a  white  silk  standard 
raised  in  her  left  hand  a  drawn  sword  in 
her  right,  marching  at  the  head  of  her  columns 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  to  liberate  France. 
Where  is  Charles  all  this  time  from  whom  France  has  a 
right  to  expect  much!  Is  he  at  her  side,  or  does  he  re- 
fuse altogether  to  let  her  go  into  the  fight?  No.  The 
craven  hearted  creature  is  only  too  ready  to  intrust  his 
fortunes  to  any  one,  who  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
w^ill  undertake  to  lead  his  armies  and  establish  him  upon 
his  throne,  While  he,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  fight,  is  taking  his  ease  on  a  silken  couch,  an 
eighteen -year-old  girl  wields  the  fate  of  France  on  the 
point  of  her  sword.  Everywhere  does  success  attend 
her  efforts.  Once  more  does  France,  which  a  few  months 
before  was  tottering,  settle  on  a  firmer  basis.  Each  day 
brings  good  news  for  her.  Each  fight  adds  one  more 
victory  to  her  list.  The  clouds  which  had  so  long  held 
her  wrapped  in  uncertainty  are  now  being  swiftly  dis- 
pelled. The  morn  of  a  new  era  is  dawning.  Beware, 
Jeannel  Despair  has  given  place  to  confidence.  Deep- 
rooted  jealousy  sits  brooding  in  the  hearts  of  the  noble- 
men. See  with  what  dark  countenances  and  lowering 
looks  they  behold  youl  They  seem  to  have  awakened 
at  last  from  a  night  mare  and  imagine  that  you  have 
robbed  them  of  their  glory.  They  say  hard  things  about 
you,  and  "take  counsel  together  how  they  might  destroy 
you." 


fc 
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The  end  is  now  soon  to  come.  The  English  were  be- 
sieo-ing  Compiegne,  when  at  the  head  of  a  small  force 
Jernine  hurls  herself  at  the  besiegers.  Her  men  are  too 
confidant  in  themselves.  They  flee  before  the  English. 
Flee  also,  Jeanne,  before  the  gates  of  France  are  shut 
ao-ainst  you,  for  once  closed,  they  would  hardly  open  to 
the  King  of  Heaven  Himself!  She  does  not  flee,  and 
France  sits  snugly  within  her  walls  and  sees  her  heroine, 
her  savior,  dragged  from  her  horse  by  the  enemy,  and, 
without  moving  a  hand  to  help  her,  only  says,  "What  a 
pity'"    Poor  thing!"  and  utters  a  sigh  of  relief. 

She  is  then  hurried  before  a  mock  trial,  hurriedly  con- 
demned hurriedly  surrounded  by  fagots  and  her  soul  is 
hurried  to  Heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  Thus  ends  her 
earthly  life.  Some  one  has  summed  up  her  life  in  about 
these  words— "A  little  peasant  maiden  doing  lowly  ser- 
vice in  the  cottage  home  afDomremy :  a  mail-clad  maiden 
leading  forth  her  soldiers  from  the  gate  of  Orleans— two 
faithful  feet  on  the  fagots  at  Rouen— a  radiant  face  up- 
lifted to  the  beckoning  skies-a  crucifix  upheld  in  shriv. 
elling  flame-kissed  hands-a  wreath  of  smoke  for 
shroud,  a  rack  of  smoke  for  pall,  a  heap  of  ashes,  and 
— a  franchised  soul!"  ^  ^ 


:o: 


TO  MY  DECEASED  CHRISTIAN  FRIEND. 

A  noble  youth,  our  comrade,  fellow,  friend. 

Heard  the  echo  of  a  still  silent  voice 

Calling  him,  not  untimely,  to  rejoice; 

He  had  learned  to  die.    'Tis  God's  to  lend 

The  gift  of  life;  or  His  Death  Angel  send 

To  pluck  from  the  flowers  His  own  free  choice. 

There  was  no  hideous  hum,  no  nightly  voice. 

When  the  angel  with  our  friend  did  to  heav'n  tend. 

'Twas  his  to  live,  to  learn,  to  love,  to  lose. 

'Tis  his  to  know,  to  chedsh  and  to  keep 

A  truth  more  lofty  than  mortal  men  choose 

To  tell.    'Tis  the  future  beyond  the  deathly  sleep. 

Less  of  earth,  more  of  heav'n,  'tis  his  to  use. 

The  Lord  is  just,  do  not  grieve,  do  not  weep. 

The  O1.D  Man. 
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TRUE  TO  NATURE. 


A  youth  and  maiden  sat  one  day 

'Neath  spring-tide's  leafy  bowers, 

The  youth  toyed  with  the  maid's  fair  hand, — 
The  wind  played  with  the  flowers. 

Orioles,  in  the  green  tree  tops, 

Sang  hymns  to  vernal  zepyrs; 
Time  passed  merrily  on  till  eve, — 

The  sacristan  sounded  vespers. 

The  youth  arose  from  where  he  sat 

Beside  the  blushing  maiden; 
And  oft  and  long  he  kissed  her  lips, 

With  sweetness  oer-laden. 

Meanwhile  a  ring  forthwith  he  drew 

And  placed  'round  her  finger; 
Then,  declaring  he  would  e'er  be  true. 

He  longer  did  not  linger. 

For  she  had  said,  "When  summer's  oer 

And  winter  doth  not  tarry, 
"Return  to  me  and  we  shall  wed." — 

They  had  agreed  to  marry. 

*       *       *  * 

Summer's  sultry  days  had  passed, 
The  trees  and  flowers  w^ere  dead; 

Then  hied  the  youth  to  his  sweetheart's  bower 
And  this  is  what  she  said: 

"Am  sorry  to  tell  you  but  I  must, 

Hope  it  will  not  fret  you, 
The  season  chafiged  and  so  did  I — 
It  is  the  way  of  Nature.'' 

—  Freshman. 
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CO-EDUCATION. 


\t  the  romiug  Conference  which  will  probably  be  m 
,es.ion  when  this  issue  of  the  Journal  appears,  it  is 
expected  that  that  much  vexed  question  of  co-education 
at  Wofford  College  will  receive  its  final  settlement,  ^  e 
do  not  wish  to  sav  much  upon  this  subject,  but  as  we  al-e 
interested  in  the  institution,  we  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  and  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

For  some  time  the  two  higher  classes  have  been  open 
to  women,  and  Wofford  has  been  co  educational  to  that 
extent  but  whether  or  not  co-education  would  be  desira- 
able.  that  has  been  no  means  of  proving.  As  was  expected 
no  women  were  ever  enrolled,  and  it  was  only  until  this 
vear  that  voung  ladies  have,  by  special  permission,  been 
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allowed  to  attend  the  recitations  with  the  Freshman 
class.  This  experiment,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  set- 
tles the  question  of  co-education  at  this  institution.  The 
opponents  of  this  project  have  raised  a  hue  and  cry  that 
young  ladies  attending  a  co-educational  college  cannot 
get  that  necessary  part  of  an  education  which  can  only 
be  secured  in  a  female  college  and  under  the  influence  of 
lady  teachers.  A  very  pretty  theory,  but  one  which 
does  not  hold  true,  as  actual  experiment  in  almost  every 
case  seems  to  indicate  otherwise.  The  best  way  to  find 
out  if  co-education  is  advisable  at  Wofford  is  to  note  the 
success  which  other  colleges  have  had  with  this  system. 
Have  the  young  ladies  in  other  colleges  found  such  fre- 
quent association  with  young  men  in  the  class-room 
having  any  other  influence  than  beneficial  ?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  college  would  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  and  that  young  ladies  had 
better  stay  away  ?  Considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  are  co- 
educational, and  as  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  to 
discontinue  the  system,  we  infer  that  the  good  out  weighs 
the  evil.  The  moral  status  of  Wofford  College  is  as  good 
as  that  of  any  other  college,  and  if  its  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  women  they  would  come  gladly,  and  would  have 
as  full  assurance  as  did  the  three  saints  in  the  fiery 
furnace. 

The  educational  revolution  which  is  surely  coming, 
will  not  stop  to  debate  such  a  flimsy  argument  as  this, 
and  that  college  will  soon  be  behind  the  times  if,  for  this 
reason,  it  continues  to  refuse  to  admit  women.  There  are 
some  boys  who  were  not  made  to  go  to  college,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  some  girls,  but  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  that  it  is  the  "ex- 
ceptional co-eds"  who  are  found  competing  with  boys 
for  college  honors.  The  ability  of  women  to  stand  the 
physical  and  mental  strain  is  no  longer  a  debatable  ques- 
tion, and  if  they  want  to  come  to  Wofford  College,  we 
saj  let  them  come. 
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HISTORY  AT  WOFFORD. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Journal  we  hoped  to  pubhsh  an 
article  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  chair  of  history 
at  WofEord.  but  were  unable  for  lack  of  space.  This  is  a 
subiect  which  greatly  concerns  the  best  interests  of  the 
college  and  is  not  meeting  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Last  vear  some  time  an  effort  was  made  to  stir  up  some 
enthusiasm  upon  this  matter,  and  if  possible  secure  a 
chair  of  Historv  in  the  near  future.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever was  not  begun  until  late  in  the  year,  and  circum- 
stances prevented  any  active  steps  being  taken,  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  work  should  not  be  begun  again, 
and  an  honest  effort  made.  ,     ,  • 

^Ireadv  efforts  have  been  made  to  inform  the  friends 
of  "the  college  of  the  need  of  a  chair  for  this  branch  of  in- 
struction, but  other  friends,  it  seems,  fear  that  this  would 
raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
its  work,  and  that  in  this  way  more  harm  would  be  done 
than  good  This  is  certainly  a  wrong  sentiment  to  have. 
If  a  professor  is  needed  to  teach  history,  then  no  means 
should  be  spared  in  letting  the  friends  of  the  college 
know,  and  in  attempting  to  get  one. 

It  mav  be  said  that  history  is  taught  by  the  professors 
in  connection  with  their  regular  work,  but  this  is  not  as 
much  the  case  as  some  would  havens  believe.  A  student 
mav  have  a  little  parallel  in  history  to  read  because  it 
bears  on  his  other  work,  but  to  think  that  it  is  taug'ht 
directlv.  or  as  it  would  be  taught  were  there  a  chair  tor 
that  purpose,  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  - 
We  are  glad  to  sav  that  additions  in  the  way  of  history 
are  constantlv  being  made  to  the  library,  and  when  the 
chair  is  established  there  will  be  no  lack  of  material  to 
work  on.    We  would  like  to  propose  a  plan  by  which 
this  could  be  done,  but  it  would  require  lon;ger  space  than 
we  could  give  to  it.    We  will  wait  until  the  next  issue, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  will  watch  with  interest  what- 
ever steps  the  Conference  may  take  upon  the  matter. 
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FOOT-BALL. 


Although  Wofford  College  has  no  foot-ball  team,  still 
the  students  are  observing  with  much  interest  the  anti- 
foot-ball  wave  which  is  sweeping  over  the  whole  country. 
Wofford  has  already  settled  that  question  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  and  we  believe  that  the  right  thing  was 
done  when  it  was  forbidden  in  this  college.  But  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  condemned  as  a  game  is  a  question 
which  is  hard  to  answer.  Just  because  it  failed  to  work 
pleasantly  here  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  played 
without  detriment  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous game,  and  that  a  few  bones  are  occasionally 
broken,  but  why  a  few  accidents  should  stir  up  such  a 
wave  of  opposition  and  legislation  is  beyond  our  under- 
standing. Every  game  which  calls  for  any  muscular 
power  at  all  is  dangerous.  Since  the  gymnasium  has 
been  in  operation  as  many  bones  have  been  broken  in  it 
as  there  were  on  the  foot-ball  field.  If  the  one  is  con- 
demned on  account  of  the  danger  in  it  the  other  should 
be  also.  We  have  never  opposed  foot-ball  on  grounds  of 
its  brutality. 


We  would  advise  every  student  to  preserve  all  his 
J OURNALS,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  have  them  all 
bound  in  one  volume.  This  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
Freshmen  especially.  If  one  had  every  Journal  that  was 
issued  during  one's  stay  in  college,  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  them  as  a  sort  of  history  of  one's 
college  course.  Thus  some  poet  might  some  day  be  able 
to  turn  to  his  Journals  and  find  there  his  maiden  effort 
at  poetry,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  improbable  as  we  have 
several  who  court  the  sacred  muse  occasionally.  We 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  preserve  all  issued  during  our 
college  course,  not  however  for  the  purpose  just  m_en- 
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tioned,  but  several  numbers  have  been  misplaced.  If 
anyone  can  furnish  us  with  copies  of  the  Jan.  '94  and 
May  '97  issues,  we  would  be  glad  to  purchase  them. 

All  those  who  intend  to  contribute  to  the  J anuary  issue 
of  the  Journal  will  please  hand  in  their  material  before 
going  home  for  the  holidays.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  editors 
to  get  the  magazine  out  always  on  time,  but  they  cannot 
do  so  if  delayed  in  any  wise.  If  you  wish  to  meet  the 
January  Journal  on  your  return  to  college  please  be 
kind  enough  to  oblige  the  editors  to  this  extent. 

If  we  are  informed  correctly,  before  we  were  ever  con- 
nected with  Wofford,  she  occasionally  met  her  neighbors 
in  inter-collegiate  debate.  She  has  never  had  any  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  record  in  bouts  of  this  kind,  and 
with  pleasant  recollections  of  past  victories  she  is  about 
ready  to  enter  the  ring  again.  Foot-ball  is  dead  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  different  colleges  will  meet 
in  friendly  rivalry  on  the  diamond,  and  no  better  thing 
could  be  done  than  to  meet  each  other  in  debate.  If  any- 
thing is  done  this  year,  the  ball  must  be  set  rolling  at 
once.    What  say  you,  contemporaries? 

Those  students  who  are  the  sons  of  ministers  feel  an 
unusual  amount  of  interest  in  the  approaching  Confer- 
ence which  will  be  in  session  during  the  tirst  part  of  De- 
cember. Unhappy  mortals!  They  do  not  know  where 
Fate  will  send  them  to  spend  the  Christmas  hohdays, 
whether  among  the  frog-ponds  of  Berkeley  or  the  mud- 
bogs  of  Spartanburg.  They  do  not  know  yet  whether 
they  want  to  go  home  for  the  holidays  or  not,  and  as 
they  should  know,  so  they  could  be  making  all  necessary 
arrangements,  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  them 
to  be  confidentially  informed  where  they  will  be  sent- 
They  could  be  depended  upon  not  to  divulge. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  p.  MCCREARY,  Editor. 


The  King  College  Magazine  for  October  has  an  un- 
usual variety  of  articles  in  its  literary  department,  but 
we  think  the  editors  might,  with  profit,  omit  some  crude 
attempts  at  poetry.  The  prose  writers  in  this  number 
seem  a  little  too  fond  of  quoting  familiar  verses  for  il- 
lustration. "Reveries  of  a  Student"  possesses  real 
merit. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  author  of  "Politi- 
cal changes  in  the  South,"  in  the  Baylor  Literary  for 
November,  to  one  misstatement.  "Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  elected  last  year  Republican  governors  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history."  He  probably  refers  to  N'orth 
Carolina,  as  this  State  has  had  Democratic  governors 
since  1876.  "The  Poet's  Dream"  in  the  same  number 
deserves  praise. 


The  Irving  Sketch  Book  seems  to  be  void  of  literary 
matter.  The  college  magazine  of  today  is  supposed  to 
have  more  than  local  interest,  and  college  news  should 
play  a  secondary  part. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges^ 
and  the  November  number  is  up  to  its  usual  standard. 
The  poems,  short  stories  and  historical  essays  are  all 
good,  and  especially  interesting  is  the  account  of  "A 
Holiday  in  France." 
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The  November  issue  of  the  Einorij  Phoenix  is  good, 
substantial  reading  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  conmiended 
for  not  confining-  itself  merely  to  literary  subjects. 
'•Zoar"  is  a  well  v^ritten,  attractive,  and  entertaining 
piece  of  fiction.  The  mountain  dialect,  and  wildness.  so 
to  speak,  renders  this  story  very  interesting.  '-Battling 
Against  Public  Opinion"'  is  an  ably  written  essay. 


The  Mnemosynean  is  a  very  neat  and  well  gotten  up 
magazine.  The  "Value  of  Education  in  Home  Life" 
contains  thought— and  "A  Common  Place  Affair"  is  a 
perfectly  natural  story,  so  true  tliat  it  betrays  the  writer 
to  some  extent. 


••The  Benefits  of  a  College  Course"  in  the  fiercer icin 
reflects  honor  and  credit  upon  the  writer— it  contains 
valuable  food  for  thought.  - 

The  Centennial  number  of  the  Tennessee  University 
Maqazine  is  one  that  does  credit  to  that  excellent  jour- 
nal. All  the  articles  in  the  literary  department  bear 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  centennial  and  the  100th 
birthday  of  that  State,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
background  appears  rather  too  prominent  in  the  two 
short  stories  of  this  number.  "X  Centennial  Retros- 
pect" recounts  in  a  concise  manner  some  of  the 
causes  contributing  to  Tennessee's  greatness. 


^- Byron  and  His  Contemporaries"  in  the  Trinitij 
Archive  mentions  some  interesting  facts,  but  is  not  well 
expressed  and  sounds  too  much  like  an  encyclopedic 
article.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  in  a  very  caustic 
criticism  of  the  Journal,  the  exchange  editor  of 
the  ArcJiice  should  mention,  among  our  many  other  sins, 
the  absence  of  short  stories.  Our  opinion  is  that  veiy 
few  stories  of  merit  appear  in  the  college  magazines. 
The  A)x-hive.  itself,  has  made  a   wide  reputation,  not 
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t*or  its  stories,  but  for  its  excellent  historical  essays. 
Decidedly  the  strongest  articles  in  the  current  number 
are  of  this  kind,  ''Legal  Regulation  of  Public  Morals,'" 
and  ''Moore  on  Secession  and  Reconstiuction." 


''The  College  Man's  Duty  to  His  State"  in  the  Caro- 
linian is  a  forcibly  written  article  containing  much 
thought,  although  the  authoritive  tone  assumed  is  not 
befitting  a  young  student.  "Some  Varieties  in  College 
Life'*  is  a  series  of  clever  character-sketches. 

The  Davidson  College  Magazine  for  October  is  a  memo- 
rial number.  The  literary  department  is  filled  with  remi- 
niscenses  of,  and  tributes  to  the  late  Prof.  Vinson.  They 
are  written  in  such  a  style  as  to  be  of  general  interest, 
and  several  verses  of  excellence  appear  scattered 
through  the  number.  This  first  issue  under  a  new  staff 
is  highly  creditable. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Converse  Concept  is  entitled 
"An  Apology  for  Laziness,  wherein  are  exhibited  a  wo- 
man's wit  and  a  great  deal  of  logical  argument  to  prove 
an  illogical  proposition.  We  would  suggest  to  our  neigh- 
bors to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  editorial  depart- 
ment, as  this  contains  only  a  few  paragraphs. 


Winthrop  College  is  probably  the  only  large  institution 
in  our  State  that  does  not  publish  a  magazine.  We  hope 
this  defect  may  soon  be  remedied,  and  we  shall  gladly 
welcome  a  magazine  from  the  young  ladies  to  our  ex- 
change list. 


Both  the  October  and  the  IS^ovember  numbers  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Observer  are  at  hand.  Some  beautiful  views 
of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  are  given  in  the  former  issue. 
"Allan  Pendleton:  His  Journal"  is  an  ingenious  story 
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cleverly  written.  "A  Neglected  Poet"  is  a  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  Rosetti's  genius.  "The  Plains  of  Troy" 
shows  that  there  were  strong  mental  poAvers  at  work. 
Poetry  and  numerous  stories  of  merit  appear  in  this  copy. 


Th  e  S.  W.  P.  U.  Journal  is  up  to  its  usual  standard. 


"The  Kinship  of  Creeds"  in  the  Peahochj  i?ecord  shows 
careful  study  and  deep  thought. 

 :o:  

THE  POET'S  DREAM. 


A  poet  stood  by  a  silent  grave 
And  thoaght  of  one  who  lay  asleep, 
'Till  he  felt  his  sonl  with  longings  burn 
And  over  his  heart  such  yearnings  creep 
As  only  come  to  a  mortal  soul 
Who  has  heard  in  the  night  dark  waters  roll 
Of  sorrow  and  grief,  and  bitter  pain 
From  a  broken  heart  and  a  maddened  brain. 

The  poet  mused,  and  dreamed  a  dream; 

The  bright  light  kissed  the  sombre  sky, 

And  at  his  feet  the  flowers  bloomed, 

And  fields  gave  forth  the  wild  bird's  cry; 

While  the  summer  breeze  made  its  presence  know 

By  the  sweet  perfume  around  him  thrown, 

And  memories  came,  sweet  and  rare. 

As  a  gold  bell  chimes  in  a  silver  air. 

For  by  his  side  a  young  girl  stood; 
Her  hair  was  dark,  her  eyes  were  brown, 
And  from  their  depths  her  soul  peeped  forth 
With  innocent  trust  on  the  world  around, 
And  her  voice  was  like  a  cradle  song 
That's  crooned  at  eve  when  the  day  is  long 
And  moves  the  heart  by  its  tender  care 
To  tremble  and  throb  with  a  silent  prayer. 
But  'twas  only  a  dream  from  out  the  past, 
The  poet  awoke,  the  flowers  were  gone; 
The  sky  was  gray,  the  soft  voice  hushed 
And  he  with  his  longing  was  left  alone. 
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But  then,  from  out  his  shadowed  night, 
There  came  a  voice  that  bade  him  write, 
And  there  sprung  a  song  from  the  poet's  pen 
That  soothed  to  rest  the  souls  of  men  ; 

For  out  from  the  cup  his  sick  heart  drank—- 
A.11  men  have  taken  a  draught,  I  ween — 
And  the  tender  thoughts  of  a  grief  long  past 
Are  dearer  than  joys  thatwuold  intervene; 
For  of  all  the  dreams  that  ebb  and  flow 
Like  an  ocean's  tide  from  long  ago, 
The  dreams  that  touch  our  souls  the  most 
Are  those  that  tell  of  our  greatest  loss. 

— BavIvOR  Literary. 


Do  I  read  in  the  dullness  of  thine  eye 

That  thou  art  wedded  to  a  single  life  ? 
That  in  the  sphere  of  love  thou  standest  by. 

And  hast  given  o'er  thy  love-born,  ardent  strife, 
And  that  the  wrinkles  of  age  come  apace, 

Vv'hile  former  heart  throbs  echo  faintly  now, 
And  scorn  brings  frowns  to  thy  once  love-born  face. 

That  Cupid  faints  to  see  thy  sterner  brow? 
Can  sworn  devotion  wax  so  weak  that  once 

Again,  thy  heart  may  not  awake  refreshed, 
And  flush  with  vernal  glory?  O  thou  dunce! 

Let  sweetest  passion  soon  be  newly  fleshed 
In  a  rare  maid  of  slender  form,  and  smart, 

Who  can  revive  and  warn  thy  rustic  heart. 

— VanderbiIvT  Observer. 


''*This  M^orld,"  the  liar  to  the  laggard  cried) 
"Owes  you  a  living.    Snatch  it  if  you  can!" 

"An  earlier  debt,"  the  voice  of  truth  replied, 

"Must  first  be  paid.    You  owe  the  world  a  man." 

—Selected. 


Saturday's  Columbia  State  contained  a  telegram  from 
Washington  saying  that  a  number  of  stenogra 
phers  were  needed  in  the  offices  there  at  salaries  of  $600 
to  $1,000  per  annum.  Wofford  students  could  easily 
carry  this  study  on  while  in  college  and  be  prepared  to 
get  a  good  position  when  they  finish. 

CoNVEKSK  College  Commercial  School 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 


MARVIN  V.  BENNETT,  Editor. 


Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  class  "58,  will  preside  at  the 
coming  Methodist  Conference  which  convenes  at  Flor- 
ence, S.  C,  on  December  8th. 

L.  C.  Cannon,  "71,  is  running  the  Thompson  gold  mine 
in  Union  County.  The  Senior  class  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  DuPre  will  visit  this  mine  sometime  in  the  spring. 

J.  E.  Wannamaker,  class  "72,  is  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  farms  in  Orangeburg  County;  he  expects  to  raise 
a  bale  to  the  acre  on  one  hundred  acres.  In  addition  to 
his  farm,  he  is  running  a  large  and  paying  saw-mill  bus- 
iness. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Walker,  "75,  'the  father  of  our  star  base- 
ball pitcher  of  last  season,  is  preaching  at  St.  Georges. 

S.  J.  McCoy,  class  '95,  is  teaching  school  in  the  Holly 
Hill  Graded  School,  Berkeley  County.  He  is  also  assist- 
ing his  father  on  his  farm.  It  is  reported  around  his  home 
that  he  is  going  to  take  an  assistant  at  some  early  date. 

W.  H.  Breeland,  who  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  "00, 
is  taking  a  medical  course  at  the  Charleston  Medical 
College. 

H.  C,  Folk,  class  of  "80,is  running  a  mammoth  mercan- 
tile establishment  at  Bamberg. 

F.  C.  Cummings,  class  "96.  is  principal  of  the  Pacolet 
Graded  School. 

J.  J.  Cantey,  class  '95,  is  taking  a  Ph.  D.  course  at  John 
Hopkins  University. 

C.  B.  Waller,  class  "92,  is  taking  a  Ph.  D.  course  at  Van- 
derbilt  University. 

J.  J.  Burnett,  class  "84,  is  a  promising  young  lawyer  of 
the  Spaitanburg  bar.  He  had  the  high  honor  of  winning 
the  last  Greek  medal  that  was  offered  at  Wofford. 
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E.  D.  Smith,  '89,  a  brother  of  Prof.  Smith,  is  a  member  of 
the  legislature  from  Sumter  County,  having  been  elected 
by  the  largest  vote  ever  received  by  any  legislator  from 
that  county.  He  is  also  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina 
to  the  Cotton  Growers'  convention  which  meets  in  At- 
lanta on  December  14th. 

L.  M.  Dantzler,  who  completed  the  Soph,  year  with  the 
class  of  '99  is  studying  law  at  the  South  Carolina  College. 

B.  F.  Wait,  class  '95,  after  leaving  Wofford,  took  his 
M.  A.  at  Yanderbilt  University,  and  is  now  studying  for 
his  Ph.  D.  at  Columbia  University,  N'ew  York,  which  he 
will  receive  in  one  more  year;  making  him  among  the 
youngest  Ph.'Ds,  as  he  will  then  be  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

A.  H.  Moss,  '92,  is  practicing  law  at  Orangeburg.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  best  lawyers  of 
that  city,  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  will  be  among  the 
foremost  lawyers  in  the  State. 

S.  H.  McGhee,  class  '95,  is  teaching  school  at  Dothan, 
Marion  County.  Sam  was  the  tenor  singer  of  the  famous 
quartette  of  '95. 

J.  A.  Wiggins,  class  '95.  is  professor  in  the  Denmark 
Graded  School. 

W.  K.  Smith,  '96,  is  managing  his  father's  general 
merchandise  store  at  Brighton,  Hampton  County. 

Gist  Gee,  class  '96,  is  principal  of  the  Jordan  Acad_ 

emy,  Clarendon  County. 

S.  C.  Hodges,  '95,  is  clerking  in  a  drug  store  in  Green- 
wood. 

G.  W.  Fooshe,  class  '95,  is  teaching  at  Oakhurst,  Ker- 
shaw County. 

^  Rev.  W.  J.  Snyder,  class  '94,  is  pastor  of  the  Antreville 
Station,  Abbeville  County. 

H.  Z.   labors,  '93,  is  teaching  school  at  Coronaca, 
Greenwood  County. 
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C.  R.  Calhoun,  class  '93,  is  teaching  at  Summerton, 
Clarendon  County. 

Jones  Fuller,  "90,  is  studying  medicine  at  Yanderbilt 
University. 

D.  Lesesne,  class '92,  is  superintendent  of  education, 
of  Williamsburg  county. 

D  C  DuPre.  class '79,  is  mayor  of  Greenwood.  He 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  havmg  littie 
or  no  opposition. 

D.  T.  Outz,  class  '75,  is  cashier  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Johnson,  S.  C. 

G.  E.  Prince,  '76.  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Anderson  bar. 

R-v  H  F  Chreitzberg,  '73,  was  removed  from.  Reid- 
villeStation,  I^.  C,  to  the  Tryon Sreet^Ietlrodist Churc^ 
Charlotte,  C,  at  the  recent  session  of  the  A\  estem 
IS^orth  Carolina  Conference. 


4  few  hours  snent  each  week  at  Converse  College 
C^mn^rclal  School    would   prepare  you  busu^^^^^ 
They  teach  Peamanship,  Book-keepmg,  Stenograpli}  , 
Typewriting,  etc. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

C.  E.  DOBSON,  Editor. 


THE  LECTURE  OF  DR.  SHARPE. 

Dr.  Robert  Sharpe,  of  Tulane  University,  lectured  in 
the  chapel  on  Tuesday  evening,  ISTov.  9,  to  a  large  audi- 
ence. His  subject  was,  The  Period  of  Childhood  and 
Youth  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  prefaced  his  ad- 
dress by  a  few  kind  words  about  Wofford  and  said  she 
well  might  lay  claim  to  the  proud  title  of  "Mother  of 
Presidents." 

He  then  began  his  lecture,  alluding- to  the  importance 
of  home  and  child  life  in  showing  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple. He  gave  a  full  description  of  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren from  their  infancy,  of  the  absolute  power  exercised 
over  them  by  their  parents,  even  of  life  and  death,  and  of 
the  opportunities  they  were  given.  Any  attempt  in  a 
short  space  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  lecture  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  speaker, who  for  an  hour  held  his  audience 
deeply  interested  in  the  story  of  child  life  in  the  child- 
hood of  our  race. 

A  delicate  humor  crops  out  here  and  there,  as  in  his 
statement  that  as  farming  became  more  common  it  was 
wrong  and  extravagant  to  kill  children  when  they  were 
not  wanted,  as  had  been  customary;  in  his  description  of 
the  method  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  from  a  baby  by 
drawing  it  through  a  tunnel  and  stopping  up  the  hole 
through  which  it  came  with  brambles,  which  the  evil 
spirits  could  not  penetrate;  of  the  boy  who  said  he  would 
rather  be  flogged  than  not  to  know  his  lesson;  and  manv 
others  which  we  would  like  to  mention,  but  spac*e 
forbids. 
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Dr  Sharpe  read  his  lecture  in  a  quiet,  pleasant  voice 
and  easv  manner  ^hich  showed  him  thoroughly  at  home 
with  his  subject.  The  matter,  manner,  and  subject  fitted 
well  together,  thev  were  simple,  direct  and  childhke. 


JUDGE  ALDRICH-S  ADDRESS. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  two  societies.  Judge 
James  Aldrich.  of  Aiken,  delivered  an  address  before 
them  and  the  public,  whom  they  had  invited,  on  Friday 
evenino-  ^ov  12.  On  the  platform  besides  the  speaker, 
were  the  presidents  of  the  two  societies  and  Sohcitor 

"  Jndo-e  \ldrich  began  by  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
the  o-reatness  of  the  occasion  until  he  arrived  in  the  city 
;up;osing  he  was  to  speak  only  before  the  students,  and 
thL;  in  confronting  the  large  audience  before  him  he 
hardlv  knew  -where  he  was  at.  .     ,    •  , 

He  "studied  the  past,  present.and  future  m  txieu- relation 
to  the  question.  -After  Graduation.  ^Vhat-  He  gave  a 
ranid  review  of  the  past  progress  of  the  world  from  the 
time  of  the  greatness  of  Greece  and  Rome  until  the  pres- 
ent, showing-  the  great  events  and  changes  -hich  have 
taken  place  and  which  are  now  impending.  A  socia 
revolution  is  at  hand.    AVhat  has  been,  may  be. 

He  said  that  the  founder  of  this  college  must  nave  ha. I 
an  inspiration  of  the  coming  crisis.  The  speaker  here 
paid  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Carlisle,  alluding  to  lumasoneot 
the  princes  of  learning. 

He  spoke  of  the  greatness  of  our  own  history  of  Bon- 
and  Traverse  at  the  Alamo  and  of  Pickett  at  Gett^^sburg 
and  exorted  everv  true  man  to  walk  worthy  of  this  his- 
torv.  "  The  spirit'of  the  age  is  materialistic,  corrupt,  like 
to  that  of  ancient  Rome  just  before  its  downfall.  W  e 
should  do  right  or  do  nothing.     Genius  meant  applica- 
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tion  and  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Wofford 
men  have  been  famous.  We  should  walk  worthy  of 
them  and  of  the  high  example  set  us.  In  closing,  the 
speaker  thanked  the  audience  for  their  attention  and 
said  that  if  his  talk  had  but  suggested  some  new  thought 
he  was  content. 

A  little  incident  at  the  close  shows  the  Judge's  ready 
wit  and  gallantry.  A  great  many  flowers  were  sent  up 
to  him,  and  after  rising  and  bowing  his  thanks  he  said  it 
reminded  him  of  his  youth  when  calling  on  one  dear  to 
him. 

"Too  late  I  staye  d,  forgive  the  crime, 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours. 
How  noiseless  falls  ^he  foot  of  time, 

That  only  treads  on  flowers." 

The  speaker's  style  is  graceful  and  forcible  and  shows 
the  lawyer  throughout.  His  power  of  word  painting  as 
shown  in  his  description  of  the  Alamo  and  of  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg  is  vivid  and  glowing.  The  address 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

After  the  address  a  reception  was  given  in  the  society 
halls  and  gay  maids  and  gallant  men  woke  the  echoes 
of  the  corridors  and  banished  for  a  time  the  grave  lite 
rary  atmosphere  of  duty,  which  seems  always  to  pervade 
them.  Each  society  had  a  fair  president,  sometimes  one, 
then  another,  all  wielding  well  the  gavel  over  hearts, 
while  the  boys  vainly  longed  for  unlimited  co-education 
that  this  might  continue  always.  All  too  soon  the  re- 
ception ended  and  sad  good-byes  were  spoken  under 
then  watching  moon,  which  perhaps  caused  all  the 
folly  at  which  it  smiled.  One  almost  feels  disposed  to 
wish  that  receptions  came  every  week. 

—  :o:  

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 


A  new  green  house  has  been  built  just  behind  the  col- 
lege, and  in  it  are  stored  all  the  flowers  which  will  be 
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brought  out  in  the  spring  to  beautify  the  campus.  The 
walks  leading  to  the  college  from  behind  have  been  raised 
and  covered  with  coal  cinders  and  are  now  much  better 
to  walk  on  in  wet  weather. 

Prof  Bembert  has  moved  his  room  just  across  the  hall 
from  where  he  was  and  has  added  some  new  maps  to  his 
equipment.  His  old  room  is  being  fitted  up  as  a  physic^al 
laboratorv.    Some  new  shelves  are  being  added  in  the 


laboratory 
library. 


 :o;- 


AS  TO  ATHLETICS. 


If  we  are  going  to  have  a  field  day  this  year,  as  has 
been  suggested,  it  is  time  we  were  taking  some  steps  m 
th"  direction  'and  also  in  regard  to  base-balL  A  new 
manager  has  not  yet  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr  Brun- 
son  who  did  not  return.  We  should  petition  the  trustees 
to  build  a  track  and  enclose  enough  ground  to  be  used  as 
a  baseball  park.  We  have  the  land.  All  we  need  is  a 
fence  around  it  and  a  stand  and  then  we  would  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  having  to  go  through  to  the  other  side  of 
town  every  time  we  play  a  game,  and  also  of  having  to 
pay  anything  for  the  use  of  the  grounds.  This  should  be 
attended  to  early  in  January- 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 


Partly  on  account  of  pity  for  the  author,  partly  because 
we  have  a  lingering  notion  that  the  local  department 
rouldhaveamuse  and  because  the  authoi- assure^  us 
hat  this  is  local  news,  in  that  it  chronicles  the  deep  feei- 
ng of  a  student  in  love,  we  print  the  following  poem 
We  say  pity,  for  the  poem  has  been  refused  by  the  litei- 


wfare'not  trying  to  usurp  any  of  the  privilegs  of  the 
literary  editor,  since  this  was  suggested  by  him. 
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MY  vSWKKTHEART. 

On  the  busy,  crowded  street, 
Knowing  few  I  chance  to  meet, 
Oh,  the  throb  of  glad  surprise 
When  I  see  my  sweetheart's  eyes 

Looking  at  me  from  the  throng. 
Her  sweet  face  the  crowd  among 
Brightens  the  common  look  of  things— 
E'en  the  birds  more  sweetly  sing. 

As  I  go  along  my  way. 
What  new  gladness  fills  the  day! 
Sunshine  plays  in  every  nook- 
Is  there  magic  in  a  look? 

Other  faces  fair  may  be. 
But  their  beauty  naught  moves  me 
As  the  winsome,  girlish  grace 
Of  my  sweetheart's  laughing  face. 

 :0:  

CAMPUS  DOTS. 

Hurrah  for  Christmas! 

The  ''Fresh"  are  beginning  to  look  happy. 

Mr.  J .  P.  McCreary  went  to  Aiken  for  Thanksgiving. 

Messrs.  Arnold  and  Riley  went  to  Greenville. 

Mr.  J.  R.  T.  Major  accompanied  Messrs.  J.  P.  and  T 
W.  Gray  to  their  home  at  Woodruff. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Sullivan  went  to  his  home  at  Williamston. 

Mr.  V.  Few  visited  relatives  at  Greers. 

Fresh  M.  asked  the  chief  marshal  for  a  rosette  on  the 
night  of  the  reception.  ■ 

Senior  A.  says  Phoebus  was  the  Goddess  of  Music. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  societies  the  time  of  the 
election  of  Junior  debaters  was  changed  to  the  third 
Friday  night  in  January.  Committees  were  also  ap^ 
pointed  to  revise  the  Journal  constitution. 
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Ask  "Jimmy-'  M.  what  he  said  just  after  his  bicycle 
collision  on  Main  Street. 

Mr  T.  C.  Lucas,  who  has  been  sick  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  left  on  Nov,  21st  for 'his  home  at  HartsviUe,  b,  C. 
He  will  return  later  if  his  health  permits. 

Ask  Soph.  F.  if  he  likes  chicken. 

Fresh.  C.  told  a  young  lady  the  other  night  at  the  re- 
ception that  he  always  made  himself  at  home,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  company  he  was  m. 

Dr  S  4l  Weber,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  re- 
cently presented  the  library  with  a  box  of  valuable 
books. 

Isk  Guy  W.  about  his  gallant  rescue  of  two  fair(?) 
maids  near  the  railroad  bridge  not  long  ago. 

Fresh.  M.  says  he  may  be  a  Freshman,  but  you  can't 
fool  him  into  believing  that  they  light  all  the  street 
lamps  from  one  place. 

Dr  John  C.  Kilgo,  President  of  Trinity  College,  North 
Carolina,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  campus  recently  as  the 
tuest  of  Prof.  Snyder.  He  gave  a  short  talk  m  chape 
which  was  much  appreciated.  Dr  Kilgo  is  still  popular 
with  the  students  by  tradition,  although  few  know  him 
personally. 

Senior  M.  wants  to  know  if  granite  is  petrified  rock. 
Not  long  ago  in  the  classroom  Prof.  DuPre  referred  to 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  Pompen 
and  Herculaneum  in  69.     Senior  L.  wants  to  know  if  it 
was  1769  or  1869. 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  Soph.  St.  Claire  M.  on  co- 
education: "Though  women  haven't  as  much  mind  as 
men  they  should  be  allowed  to  cultivate  it;  because  they 
have  little  mind  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  denied 
this  privilege." 
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Fresh,  at  'phone:  ''HeUo,  Central,  gimme  Cousin 
Dora." 

Fresh  M.  told  a  young  lady  at  the  reception  that  he 
didn't  like  girls  much,  and  didn't  think  many  of  them 
were  pretty. 

"Time  is  fleeting,"  sings  the  poet. 
This  mistake  might  have  been  spared, 
If  he'd  ever  sat  in  class-room 
With  the  lesson  unprepared. 

Fresh.  W.  asks  if  the  hydrants  ever  go  dry. 

The  following  boys  attended  the  State  Fair  in  Colum- 
bia: Messrs.  Allen,  Hannon,  Moore,  Owings,  Bennett, 
Wiggins,  J.  B.,  Adams,  M.  W.,  Brabham,  Davenport, 
Parnell,  Wiggins,  E.,  Adams,  C.  D.  C,  Googe,  Lee,  Ives, 
and  S alley. 

The  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  have  each  adopted 
a  class  cap.  The  Sophs,  have  a  black  golf  cap  with  an 
old-gold  W.  C.  monogram  and  '00.  The  Junior's  same 
style,  bottle  green  colored,  with  cream  W.  C.  Monogram 
and  '99. 

Observing  Prof.  Blake  taking  some  angles  with  his 
transit  not  long  ago  in  front  of  the  college,  Fresh  H. 
said  he  would  like  to  know  what  Prof.  Blake  was  taking 
pictures  of  the  college  for. 

Senior  H.  says  he  is  the  genus  loci  of  this  place. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hollis,  of  the  class  of  '95,  spent  a  few  days 
on  the  campus  with  his  brother  about  Nov.  19th. 

A  Fresh,  saw  a  Syrup  of  Figs  advertisement  down 
town,  and  said  he  was  going  to  that  show,  for  he  knew 
it  would  be  good. 

Dr.  Ceo.  G.  Smith,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  was  on  the  campus 
on  i^ov.  23d.  He  wanted  to  refer  to  some  documents  and 
books  in  the  library. 

Prof.  Gilbert,  of  Paine  Institute  was  on  the  campus 
and  went  through  the  college  JnTov.  20th. 
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\t  the  recent  society  elections  the  folloAving  officers 
were  chosen  from  the  Calhoun:  President.  J.  C  Moore: 
Vice-President.  L.  L.  Dantzler:  1st  Critic.  J.  P.  McCreary: 
Critic  J.  C.  Rogers;  Recording  Secretary,  Earnest 
AVigoins;  Corresponding  Secretary.  J.  Ed.  Edwards;  3d 
Critic.  W.  R.  Crim;  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Magness;  Censor 
Morum.  B.  E.  Shockley. 

From  the  Preston:  President.  J.  R.  T.  Major;  Vice- 
President.  J.  W.  W.  Daniel;  1st  Critic.  R.  Roy  Goodwm; 
2d  Critic.  I.  W.  Grav;  Recording  Secretary.  E.  D.  Atkins^ 
Corresponding  Secretary.  W.  H.  Stuckey;  Treasurer.  J. 
P.Gray;  1st  Censor.  C.  B.  Burnett;  2d  Censor.  E.  C. 
Major. 

The  gymnasium  exhibition  .  has  been  postponed  until 
December  11th.  Admission  is  by  special  ''admit'"  cards. 
This  is  necessary  on  account  of  lack  of  seating  capa  ity. 
The  team  consists  of  about  fifteen  ' 'trained  athletes." 


Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  of  the  Senior  class  met  with  a  very 
painful  accident  on  Tuesday.  Nov.  23d.  He  was  coming 
down  Main  Street  on  a  bicycle  together  with  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, of  the  Freshman  class,  and  attempted  to  pass  some 
young  ladies,  who  were  walking,  just  as  some  young 
ladies  on  bicycles  attempted  to  pass  from  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Moore's  wheel  collided  with  that  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies.  Miss  Anna  Aldrich.  of  Converse  College,  and  he 
was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground,his  ankle  was  sprained  ^ 
and  he  was  bruised  about  the  face.  The  young  lady  was 
not  hurt.  Mr.  Bennett, who  was  a  few  feet  behind,  escaped 
by  turning  short  off  into  the  street.  Mr.  Moore  has  gone 
home,  but  expects  to  return  as  soon  as  he  is  able.  Some 
of  the  boys  intimate  that  it  is  dangerous  for  "Jimmy" 
to  see  a  girl  while  he  is  on  a  bicycle.  It  unnerves  him, 
and  especially— but  we  won't  tell  on  him.  We  hope  Mr. 
Moore  will  soon  be  able  to  return. 
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Little  Ellen,  daughter  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Snyder, 
after  a  week's  illness,  died  of  diptheria,,  Thursday  morn- 
ing, Dec.  2,  at  seven  o'clock.  She  was  about  five  years  of 
age,  and  a  bright,  beautiful  child.  The  whole  college 
mourns  her  death,  as  she  was  a  favorite  with  all  who 
knew  her.  She  was  remarkably  bright  and  pretty  with  a 
childish  openness  and  innocence  of  expression  and  a, 
round  eyed  wonder,  such  as  we  see  in  the  eyes  of  the 
cherubs  of  the  old  masters. 

"Not  in  entire  forgetfulness  do  we  come, 
"From  God  who  is  our  home," 

She  was  taken  before  the  heavenly  vision  had  faded, 
having  learned  none  of  the  bitter  realities  of  this  "lost 
mortal  world."  May  the  God  with  whom  little  Ellen 
now  is,  comfort  her  afflicted  parents. 


:o: 


Students  of  Converse  College  Commercial  School  are 
enrolled  as  students  of  the  college  and  receive  diplomas 
signed  and  sealed  by  Converse  College.  Remember  this 
whne  you  wish  to  study  any  of  the  commercial  branches. 


I 


WOFFORD  DIRECTORY- 
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CALHOUN    LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

T  C  Moore  Pres't;  L.  L.  Dantzler,  V.  P. ;  J  P-  McCreary,  ist  Critic: 
J.  C.  ^^oore^'^^^^^^  Wiggins.  Sec'y  ;  W.  T.  Magness.  Treas. 


PRESTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

T  w    nflniel    V    P  ;  R.  R-  Goodwin,  isl 

J.R.  T.  Ma3orj^-.V^^,.  ^^^-^  b  Atkins.  Sec  y. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  R.  Walker.  Pres't;  J.  R.  T  Major,  V.  P.:  W.  M.  Owings,  Sec'y. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Preset:  Geo.  W.  Brunson,   Manager;  M.  V.  Bennett. 
Assistant  Manager. 


GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION 

J.  C.  Allen.  Pres-t;  C.  H.  Leitner.  V.  P.:  J.  C  Moore,  Sec'y  and  Treas.; 
William  Richardson.  Capt. 


SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI.  ^ 

W.  E.  Burnett.  .'76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown.  .-76,)  Sec'y.  and 

Treasurer. 

FRATERNITIES. 

CW.  Psi-  Kappa  Alpha:  Kappa  Sigma: 

Cni  rsi.  ^  pv,i  Phi- 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha:  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon:  Chi  Phi, 

J.  K.  Owens.  Caterer  Wightman  Hall. 


f  e  sell  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES. 

PRICE  &  HUTCHINS  SE03S, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
W-Special  Discount  to  Wofcord  Students  aad  Professors. 

SHERIDAN  &  GRAHAM.____ 


You  should  always  see  the  Goods  and  I,ow  Prices  at 


Summiel'6>  cSmk  SMe 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  alll  ask.    Try  it  and  be  agreeabl, 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  bargains. 

T.  J.  TRIMMIER,  Proprietor. 


Interiors  by  flash  light.    Fanny  "Doubles,  '    Copying  and 
Enlarging  &c. 


ALF  KEEN 

KEEPS  THE  BEST 
In  the  City,  Just  in  Rear  of  the  National  Bank. 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKER. 


FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 


H.  B.  TOm-LINSOn, 

—DEALER  IX— 


TINWARE.  SPORTING  GOODS.  STOVES.  GRATES, 
ALL  KIND'S  OF  FARAI  :\LACHINERY 
Spartanburg,  SC. 


HOPKINS, 

De;V.er  in  College  A^ppetizeri?. 

inclades 

Peauute,  Pioders, 
Goobers.  Ground  uuts, 

Ground  Peas,       Goober  peas. 

X.  B:  We  are  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers. 


NATIONAL  BAN|L 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

Capital,  -  -  $100,000 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Surplus,       -       -       -  78,000 


$278,000 


DIRECTORS. 

3)^  ^'  Converse,  J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

A.  H.  Twichell,  J.  B.  Cleveland,  R.  H.  F.  Chapman 

W.  E.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cofield. 

OFFICERS. 
:  GEO.  COJIELD,       -  President. 

.J.B.CLEVELAND,     -    Vice  President, 
W.  E.  BURNETT,       -  Cashier. 
J.  W.  SIMPSON,       -       Assistant  Cashier. 
Checks  cashed  for  students  without  charge;  accounts  sohcited. 


FIDELITY 

Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

CAPITAI.,  -        $30,000.00          —  SURPT.US,  -  «I-„000.00 

OFFICERS. 

GEORGE  COFIELD,        -  .         -  .  President 

W.  E.  BURNETT,       -      -      -        .  .  ^  -^^^^ 

J.  B.  CLEVELAND,       -      -      -      .  .       .  Att::^:" 

DIRECTORS. 

tr  ?•  ;^wiCK^i.i.,  D.  E.  Converse, 

W.  S.  xV[ANNiNG,  Geo.  Cofield, 

T    .         :  ^^^^""^^^^  J-  CEEVEI.AND. 

interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annan. 
on  all  sums  of  five  dollars  or  more  remainiii^s-  on  deposit  for  tiu-<'f 
'  months,  to  be  computed  and  added  to  account  semi-annually— i  e 
;:m  the  last  days  of  June  and  Deceml^er.  Provided  that  ^lotlnn- 
herein  shall  prevent  the  payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closiM;^ 
'US  account  before  the  seini-annual  statement. 


STUDENTS  RESORT, 

'THE  LEADING  CONFECTIONERY.        CARBONATED  DRINK  S 

 ^^Headquarters  for  

OYSTERS  AMD  8CE  CREAM  SN  SEASON, 

Corner  Main  and  Churcli  Streets. 


ALLEN 


THE  BOYS  SHOULD  GIVE- 
^  trial,  he  will 


Treat  them  right.  ^ 


limit 


O    ^  @    1  1  a        ^  Coat,  and  Wood  Yard, 

Boot  and  Shoemaker. 

i6  Kennedy  Place.  Phone  15. 


^  1  (30  Magnolia  Street, 

Spartanburg)  Xe.ephonesa. 
J.  O.  ERWIN,  Proprietor. 

Steam  Laundrv, 

Prompt  delivery.      )  w_y  k.  ^       ^  ^  ^ 


L.  SORO-, 

DEALER  IN 

PBHSM  MBATS,  SAUSAGE,  ETC,  26  N.  Church ^St. 


HARDWARErSTOYES,  GRATES, 

Gunl;  Shells,  Powder,  Pocket  ^nd  Table  Cut.ery.    ^  _ 
o        ^  Spartanburg,  v3.  L, 

2Q  Morgan  Square.  i 


You  will  be  behind 
time  if  ,y()u  do  not  make 
our  JEWELRY  STORE 
.\  (  ur  headquarters.  VV(5 
carry  anything- in  JEW- 
ELRY, and  your  Work 
receives  Best  Attention. 
\N  e  are  looking  for  you 
M  don't  fail  to  call  in. 
Very  truly, 

CORRELL  &  BRO., 

Jewelers. 

J.  H.  FEAGANS,  Dentist^ 

SPARTANBURG,  8,  C- 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Bee  Hive, 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TKBTH  WITHOUT  PLATK  A 
SPECIALTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 

KEVJ  YORK  RACKET  STORE, 

Ujftder  the  Windsor  Hotel-  Wofford  College  Stationery  of  all  Descrip 
tions.    Big  line  of  Notions,  Shoes  and  Millinery.    The  lowest  net 
cash  prices.    The  Students  Trade  is  Especially  Solicited. 


GLENN  SPRINGS  WATER, 

ONE  OOLLAB  PER  CASE 
At  LIGONS  DRUG  STORE. 

If  you  want  Shoes,  good  Shoes,  stylish  Shoes 
Shoes  from  fresh  stock.  Shoes  that  fit  th( 
foot  and  look  well  until  wornout,  go  tc 
the  Shoe  store  of 

f .  WMMMB, 

Morgan  Square,  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


W.  D.  THOM^OIl, 


HAEDll  ARE  STOVES.  GRATES, 

Guns,  Shells,  Powder.  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 
29  Morgan  Square.  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 

H.  B.  TOmLINSOn, 

^        DE^ILER  IX— ^ 

TIXAVARE,  SPORTING  GOODS,  STOVES.  GRATES. 
ALL  KINDS  OF  FARM  MACHIXERV 


Spartanbu'rg.  S.  C. 


Anyone  sendinsr  a  sketch  and  descriution  may 
quickly  ascertain.,  free,  whether  an  invention  is 
probably  patentable.  Communications  strictly 
confidential.  Oldest,  agency  f'>r  securing  patents 
III  America,    We  have  a  Wasbiueton  oflace. 

Patents  taken  through  Mnnn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notiea  in  the 

SC!EST!F!C  AMERIGSH, 

lieautifally  illnstrited.  largest  circulation  of 
any  scientific  .iournal.  weekly,  terms a  year; 
*1.50  SIS  months.  Specimen  copies  and  HAxr> 
Boos  ox  Patents  sent  free.  Address 

MUNN   &  CO., 

301  Broadway,  New  York. 


11 .  L.  PADGETT, 

GEN^ER-_L  REP^^IR  SHOP. 
BICYCLE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 
•20  X.  Church  Street. 
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RAILWAY. 

The  Greatest  Southern  System. 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES  : 

NORTH, 

EAST, 

SOUTH, 

WEST. 

- — '^m^ — 

Direct  Line  to  Asheville  and  the  "Land  of  the  Sky," 

"Vestibule  Limited,"  and  "U.  S.  Fast  Mail."  Dining 
Cars.    Call  on  any  agent  of  these  lines,  or 
apply  direct  to 
W.  A.  TUCK,  S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

G.  P.  A.  Washington,  D.  C-     A.  G.  P.  A.,  At)anta,  Ga. 

R.  W.  HUNT, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agent,  Augusta,  Ga, 


 FOR  

FfiESH  OYSTERS, 

CAKES,  CANDIES,  ERUITS.  CIGARS.  ETC..  GO  TO 

SCHMIDT  &,BREDE'S 

Corner  Morgan  Square  and  Xew  Jerusalem. 


VVM.  K.  BLAKE, 

General  Merchandise. 


1108 

Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


We  have  our  own  Photo- 
graph Gallery  for  Half  Tone 
and  Photo  Engravings. 


Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College,  School  and  Wedding  Invitations,  Dance  Programs 
Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 


Before  Orderinq  Elsewhere  Compare  Samples  and  Prices 


Is  Ahead,  and  Big  Enough  to  Fill  up  the  Space. 
LARliE  GROUPS  OF  FRATERNITIES  AND  CLASSES 

ARE  ESPECIALLA^  PROVIDED  FOR. 
e^THE  PLATINUM  PHOTOS  ARE  ALL  THE  GO.-^ 


J.  H.  FEACANS,  Dentist, 

%  SPARTANBUBG,  S.  C- 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Bee  Hive, 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TEETH  WITHOUT  PLATE  A 
SPECIALTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 

arkton  S  Mm  Carolina  lailiaf, 

The  most  direct  and  convenient  route  to 
Au.jjusta,  Ga.  Savannali,  Ga. 

Aiken,  S.  C.  Greenwood,  S.  G, 

Anderson,  S.  C.      Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C.       Newberry,  S.  C. 
And  all  points  in  JSoutli  Corolina. 

For  rates,  schedules,  or  any  other  information,  wTite  or  call 
upon 

C.  H.  SPEIGHTS,  General  Agent,        J.  B.  CAFtLISLE,  >,£;ei;t. 
Gr^^aimllB,  S  C  ^^-r■t:lubm-.  C. 

Wm.  J.  CEAIG,  General  Passenger  Ai>e...c.  .laciii (  '■  ~ 


Any  boy 
or  any  girl 


In  the  remotest  hamlet,  or  any  teach- 
er or  official  anywhere,  can  secure  of 
us  promptly,  second-ka^iS.  or  new,  at 
reduced  prices,  and  singly  or  by  the 
doz&n, postage  or  expressage  free. 

School  Books 

of  all  Publishers 

Brand  new,  and  complete  alphabetical 
catalogue  free,  if  you  mention  this  ad. 

Hinds  Noble, 
4  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City 


DE^s  TISTS. 
DENTAL  ROOMS  OVER  JPIRTANBURG  SAVINGS  HANK, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


 AT  

R.  L.  SLOAT'S 

The  boys  will  find  Crackers  and  Cakes,  Candies  and 
Emits,  Cigars  and  Cigaretts,  Etc. 


Riffby's  Pharmacy. 

Medicines,  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articles. 

CIGARvS  AND  SMOKERS'  GOODS. 


CO  A^l^  TO  BURISr  ! 

We^iiave  it;  you  burn  it;  we  sell  it,  you  buy  it.  Why  not  get  the 
BEST  when  you  buy?  This  you  can  do  by  giving  us  an  order  for  our 
Blue  Gem  Jellico,  the  BEST  in  the  market.  Try  it  and  be  convinced 
that  we  are  right. 

WM.  L.  CAIMIMOIM, 

Phone  49.  No.  46,  North  Church  Street 


GUARANTEED  FIT,  GUARANTEED  QUALITY 

AND  PRICES. 

Our  past  business  course  will  attest  the  truthfulness  of  above 
assertion.  We  propose  to  embody  it  in  every  weave,  every  seam,  every 
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THE  OLD  AND  NEW  YEAR. 


Awake,  my  dear,  behold  the  new-born  year. 

Its  birth  recalls  a  day  that's  past  ; 
A  year  that's  fled  with  its  memories  dear, 

These  teach,  we  too,  grow  old  at  last. 

When  I  gaze  upon  the  days  of  our  childhood, 

When  we  by  a  riverlet  played  ; 
I  dreamed  not  of  years,  but  thought  all  was  good. 

When  you  by  me  knelt  and  prayed. 

When  the  lark  and  the  swan  sung  a  sweet  note. 

At  your  kind  wish,  your  loving  will ; 
O'er  the  ripples  our  boat  did  smoothly  float, 

And  I  from  your  eyes  drank  love's  fill  ; 

The  moonlight  kissed  the  silver  ripples, 

And  oft  did  I  you,  I^ala  dear  ; 
Charmed  by  the  beauty  of  love's  dimples. 

Thought  not  of  the  still  passing  year. 

All  these  have  silently  passed  away, 

Others  have  as  silently  come  ; 
We'll  too,  pass  away  some  sweet  day. 

As  thousands  of  others  have  done. 

Now  awakened  by  a  generous  year, 

I  gaze  upon  you,  fairer  grown  ; 
To  behold  that  time  does  mark  one's  career, 

From  childhood  to  womanhood  'tis  shown. 

O  thou,  shrewd  keeper  of  the  days  of  man, 

Life's  only  true  milestone,  a  year  ; 
Thou  dost  come  and  number,  as  none  other  can. 

Making  us  an  object  of  care. 

We  pass  on  this  stone  into  the  unknown, 

With  a  lingering  love  of  the  childhood  peace  ; 

In  this  field  unknown,  may  good  seed  be  sown. 
And  ours  to  reap,  when  time  shall  cease. 

— W.  M.  O. 
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FORENSIC   CONTESTS   BETWEEN  SOUTHERN 
COLLEGES. 


Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  accompanying 
the  largely  increased  interest  in  education  throughout 
the  South^  there  have  been  at  work   various  agencies 
tending  to  form  some  bonds  of  union  between  the  insti- 
tutions  of  learning  in  this  section.     Naturally  that  tie 
which  attracted  most  attention  from  the  newspapers  and 
general  public  was  what  is  known  as   '^the  athletic 
craze  "    Whenever  an  intercollegiate  athletic  contest  is 
announced,  the  newspapers  of  the  country  seize  on  it 
with  avidity.     It  matters  not  whether,  m  the  case  ot 
foot-ball  matches,  they  regard  them  as  -the  most  brutal 
of  all  sports,  more  fatal  than  prize-fighting"  or '^health- 
ful contests  tending  to  develop  both  skill  and  muscle." 
In  either  case  they  devote  pages  to  descriptions  of  the 
battle  with  illustrations  of  the  principal  players  and  the 
opposing  teams.    On  this  account  thousands  of  people 
to-day  know  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  only  through 
their  boating  crews,  foot-ball  elevens  or  baseball  nines. 
Some  colleges  of  the  South  to-day  owe  the  greater  part 
of  their  reputations  to  their  championship  in  some  ath- 
letic sport.    Other  college  students  may  take  deep  inter- 
est in  that  institution  because  they  have  met  its  repre- 
sentatives in  some  match  game  of  baseball. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  athletics  are 
wholly  responsible  for  the  mutual  interest  now  felt 
among  our  colleges  and  universities.  A  large  part  of^ 
the  good  results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
change of  college  publications.  It  has  come  to  be  the 
fashion  for  every  school  with  any  pretensions  to  a  liter- 
ary tone  to  get  out  its  own  magazine.  Each  one  of  them, 
from  the  "Leipsic  Eeview"  to  the  ''Hickory  Hollow  High 
School  Athenaeum,"  must  have  its  exchange  depart- 
ment and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  productions  brought 
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forth  in  every  other  college  periodical.  Speaking  seri- 
ously, the  criticisms  of  supposedly  experienced  writers 
are  very  often  helpful  to  the  young  student  and  encour- 
age him  to  correct  his  mistakes.  In  this  way  one  learns 
to  associate  the  institution  with  its  journal  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  students  whom  one  has  never  seen.  A 
great  many  schools  also  issue  their  annuals  and  ex- 
change these  vvorks  of  art  and  genius.  If  the  annual  is 
well  circulated,  it  is  a  standing  advertisement  for  the 
college  which  it  represents.  As  our  editor  has  truly 
said,  "Now  almost  every  college  of  the  first  rank  which 
pretends  to  keep  abreast  with  the  march  of  progress  is 
not  content  with  being  without  one."  The  college  mag- 
azines, annuals,  and  other  publications  have  had  their 
share  in  the  building  up  of  good  fellowship  among  the 
institutions. 

Another  reason  for  this  feeling  is  the  idea  of  organiza- 
tion now  pervading  the  world.  Every  college  has  cer- 
tain societies  that  are  connected  with  other  schools.  Of 
course  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  a 
noble  idea  to  have  the  Christians  of  all  the  colleges 
united  in  one  grand  brotherhood.  The  leaders  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  everywhere  have  met  other  members  of  the 
Association  from  elsewhere.  This  again  proves  to  be  a 
great  connecting  link  between  us.  The  Greek  letter  fra- 
ternity system  has  of  late  years  gained  a  strong  foothold 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  As  these  societies 
have  the  closest  possible  organization,  it  is  clearly  the 
duties  of  their  members  to  maintain  confidential  relaT 
tions  with  members  of  the  same  fraternity  in  othe^" 
places.  Here,  again,  vv^e  find  college  men  wishing  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  their  neighbors. 

There  is  one  form,  however,  of  the  alliance  between 
colleges  which  is  almost  unknown  in  this  State.  Why 
it  should  be  so  is  hard  to  tell,  for  in  almost  all  the  other 
parts  of  th9  South  it  has  been  tried  with  good  results.  I 
refer  to  intercollegiate  oratorical  and  debating  contests. 
As  little  seems  to  be  known  here  concerning  this  species 
of  college  rivalry,  perhaps  a  few  facts  about  the  outcome 
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in  other  sections  of  the  Southern  States  may  be  interest- 
ing. 

As  to  oratory,  the  principal  organization  is  the  South- 
ern Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Association,  composed  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Yanderbilt  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Centre  College,  and  Souih  Carolina 
College  and  organized  in  1891.  The  Association  meets 
annually  at  one  of  the  colleges  named.  At  its  lasi  con- 
test held  May  '97  with  the  University  of  Texas,  the  first 
honors  fell  to  Sewanee's  representative,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Tanner. 

At  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  there  is  an  annual  gathering  of 
men  interested  in  the  educational  work  of  the  South. 
Last  summer  a  similar  organization  to  that  mentioned 
was  formed  there  by  students  from  the  University  of 
Alabama,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  University  of 
Mississippi,  Vanderbilt,  Tulaije  University,  and  Millsaps 
College.  The  fortunate  winner  of  the  contest  was  Mr. 
MdSTally  of  Vanderbilt  University.  Hereafter  this  asso- 
ciation will  also  meet  annually. 

The  Chatauqua  Society  of  Kentucky  meets  regularly 
every  year  at  Lexington,  It  is  said  that  the  inter-col- 
legiate forensic  contest  at  this  meeting  is  considered  the 
principal  college  event  in  that  state.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Ken- 
tucky University,  was  the  last  winner  of  this  honor. 

The  Mississippi  Inter-College  Oratorical  Association  is 
composed  of  the  State  University,  Millsaps  College,  Miss- 
issippi College,  and  the  A.  and  M.  College.  They  award 
a  medal  annually  but  data  concerning  their  last  contest 

is  not  at  hand. 

Six  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  and  two  of  Yv^est  Virginia^ 
compose  an  inter-state  oratorical  league.  Last  May  they 
held  their  annual  meet  at  the  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgan  town,  W.  Va.  The  interest  taken  in  the  event 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia,  Hon.  G.  W.  Atkinson,  presided.  The  medal 
was  won  for  the  home  institution  by  Mr.  W.  Camp- 
bell. 
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The  colleges  of  Georgia  were  stimulated  to  similar  ac 
tion  during  the  past  summer  by  the  offer  of  a  medal  by 
Hon.  John  Temple  Graves.  Four  or  five  colleges  were 
represented  and  the  medal  went  to  J.  R.  Straton,  of  Mer- 
cer University.  One  of  the  Georgia  college  magazines 
gives  the  constitution  of  an  oratorical  association 
formed  at  that  institution  in  consequence  of  this  event. 
This  contest  like  the  others  is  to  be  yearly. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  other  states  have  oratorical 
assciations  among  their  colleges.  These  instances  will 
serve  to  show  the  interest  taken  in  such  enterprises. 
Information  concerning  inter-collegiate  debates  is 
meagre.  The  World  Almanac  shows  that  Harvard  and 
Yale  have  such  contests  semi-annually. 

According  to  the  N'orth  Carolina  magazines,  Trinity 
and  Wake  Forest  colleges  were  to  be  pitted  against  each 
other  in  debate  last  month,  but  up  to  this  time  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  is  not  known.  Two  colleges  in  Georgia 
were  also  preparing  to  take  each  other's  scalp  when  last 
heard  from.    Other  debates  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Some  years  ago  Wofford  College  and  Furman  Uni- 
versity selected  representatives  and  held  a  friendly  de- 
bating contest.  Our  best  recollections  are  that  the  young 
men  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  came  out  of  their  chapel 
that  night  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  Recently  cries 
from  three  different  directions  have  been  heard 
simultaneously  suggesting  a  revival  of  this  excellent 
custom. 

No  time  better  than  the  present  could  be  found  for 
organizing  a  state  oratorical  or  debating  association. 
The  long  and  bitter  opposition  to  foot-ball  seems  to  have 
finally  met  with  success.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
that  game  recovers  its  old-time  prestige  in  this  section. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  no  college  in  South  Carolina 
will  permit  foot-ball  next  season.  While  base-ball  is  not 
so  thoroughly  under  the  ban,  yet  many  colleges  forbid  it. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
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oratorv.  The  literary  societies  of  Wofford  College  have 
the  names  of  the  probable  two  greatest  orators  South 
Carolina  has  ever  produced— John  C.  Calhoun  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Preston.  The  cliief  object  professed  by  all  the 
literary  societies  connected  with  the  colleges  is  to  train 
men  to  think  on  their  feet.  Such  being  their  aim,  what 
better  stimulus  could  be  found  than  an  inter-collegiate 
contest?  The  objections  to  athletic  games  do  not  hold 
against  this  form  of  college  rivalry.  The  gain  of  such  a 
state  league  would  be  felt  by  all  the  colleges.  Under- 
these  considerations,  why  should  it  not  be  organized? 

RoBT  A.  Law. 


:o:- 


MYTHOLOGY. 


In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Mythology  we  must 
hold  in  mind  several  very  important  truths  which  are 
often  and,,  we  may  say,  generally  laid  aside  by  the 
average  student  and  reader  of  the  classic  myth. 

Mythology  was  a  growth,  and  did  not  spring,  like 
Pallas  Athene  full  armed  from  the  brow  of  Zeus.  It 
had  a  birth  or  origin,  not  in  the  mind  of  a  Hesiod  or  a 
Homer,  but  in  the  life  of  the  psople.  Thsre  was  a  period 
of  growth  and  an  age  of  maturity. 

The  many  writers  upon  this  subject  have  advanced 
drfferent  opinions  and  theories  as  to  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  Mythology,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task  to  "^explain  the  various  causes  and  circumstances 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  Mythology  of  any  people. 
Still  no  one  denies  that  the  systems  of  myths  of  Iliad, 
for  instcince.  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Homer  could 
not  possibly  have  existed  always,  but  all  unite  in  de- 
claring that  there  is  a  time  in  the  infancy  of  every  race 
peculiarly  and  primarily  productive  of  legends  and 
mvths. 

Another  consideration  easily  and  naturally  over-looked 
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must  not  be  disregarded  if  we  would  attempt  to  under- 
stand and  to  find  what  is  concealed  from  the  passive 
reader  of  Mythology.  When  we  turn  to  a  dictionary  of 
Mythology  we  learn  that  Pallas  Athene  was  the  patron 
of  art,  and  that  every  myth  had  its  own  place  in  a  well 
digested  system.  We  cannot  from  this  source  alone  be- 
gin to  realize  what  all  this  meant  to  the  Greek  mind. 
If  Zeus  v/as  nothing  more  to  the  Greek  of  the  Periclean 
age  than  we  learn  from  the  classic  myths  given  in  the 
average  works  upon  this  subject,  then  how  simple  must 
have  been  that  people.  But  the  fault  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  If  the  Greek  had  known  the  gods  of  Mount 
Olympus  as  we  generally  think  of  them,  he  would  never 
have  sought  a  blessing  from  Athene  nor  prayed  to  the 
god  of  war  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  trouble  has  been, 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  must  ever  remain,  with 
our  interpretation  of  these  myths, 

Zeus  was  not  simply  a  god  who  dwelt  upon  Mount 
Olympus  and  dealt  out  to  mortals  good  or  evil  as  he  was 
called  upon  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Zeus  was  indeed 
the  supreme  rnler  of  the  universe;  but  beneath  this,  to 
the  Greek  mind,  was  a  silent,  over-masterful,  compelling 
force  controlling  and  directing  all  action,  all  thought. 
Associated  with  these  myths  was  something  far  deeper 
and  sublime  than  we  can  possibly  know.  Our  condi- 
tions are  different,  we  have  passed  out  and  beyond  the 
age  of  myths  and  the  separation  cannot  be  measured  by 
years.  Hence,  we  are  completely  out  of  touch  with 
that  people  and  unable  to  come  into  full  sympathy  with 
them  or  to  imagine  the  childhood  and  conditi  ons  of  that 
race.  However,  this  must  be  done  to  a  certain  extent 
before  we  can  appreciate  or  approximate  the  influence 
of  classic  myths  upon  our  literature. 

The  Greek's  conception  of  what  we  call  myths  was 
the  very  soul  of  that  nation.  He  sav/  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  people  as  a  nation,  found  his  happiness  on  earth, 
and  his  trust  and  hopes  for  blessings  to  com^e.  Hid  be- 
neath this  cover  of  Mythology  was  our  God.  If  we  can 
imagine  God,  country,  and  home  inseparably  linked  to- 
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gether  we  may  have  an  approximately  correct  idea  of 
the  Greek's  conception  of  the  gods  who  had  their  abode 
upon  Mount  Olympus  and  the  hero  gods  of  that  coher- 
ent svstem  knov7n  as  :\lythology.  His  every  act  and 
word^nust  have  been  associated  with  those  strange  di- 
vinities. Mythology  in  no  small  degree  entered,  then, 
as  a  forming,  controlling  and  directing  force  into  the 

Greek  civilization. 

It  will  be  useless  and  impossible  to  attempt  to  sav 
how  far  we  are  indebted  to  the  Greek  race  for  our  pres-  ' 
ent  civilization.    Many  scholars— and  others— have  spent 
time  and  talent  along  this  line.    Many  have  plead  elo- 
quentlv  for  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Greek 
people*^  and   no   has   failed   to   acknowledge  such  an 

obliaration.  ,  .    .      .  •  n 

The  great  wonder  is,  when  this  fact  is  so  universally 
accepted,  that  we  give  no  more  attention  to  the  study 
of  Mythology.    We  read  and  study  the  parts  and  many 
claim  to  see"  beauty  of  thought  and  expression  in  their 
work.    This  is  all  well  and  good.    But  to  the  student 
starting    fresh  in  our  literature  how  far  does  he  go 
before  the  beauty  of  expression  and  grandeur  of  thought 
is  lost?  lost,  too,"^  because  the  gem  had  been ''gathered 
from  the  treasure  house  of  Mythology."    It  is  easy  to 
sav  that  the  careful    reader  will  seek  until  he  finds  the 
full  meaning,  but  this  cannot  be  done  every  time  by 
turning  over  a  page  in  some  classic  dictionary.  The 
full  meaning  cannot  be  gathered  in  a  moment.^    A  sys- 
tematic studv  alone  can  reveal  the  whole  truth.  Such 
a  study  cannot,  or  rather  is  not,  found  in  our  schools 
and  we  are  left  to  ourselves  to  pick  them  out  as  we  best^ 
can.  a  jewel  here,  another  there. 

This  fact  must  be  for  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
part  the  myth  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  play  in  our  litera- 
ture. Gayley  says:  -'Interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  our 
English  litemture,  of  our  epics,  dramas,  logics,  and 
novels,  our  essays  and  orations  like  a  golden  warp  where 
the  woof  is  onlv  too  often  of  silver,  are  the  myths  of  cer- 
tain ancient  nations."    Again  the  same  writer  says, 
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* 'Classic  Mythology  has  been  for  poetry  a  treasure  house 
replete  with  golden  tales  and  glimmering  thought." 
Has  that  writer  allowed  his  enthusiams  and  love  for 
those  strange  stoiies,  which  seem  to  so  fascinate  all  who 
v/ill  venture  into  that  strange  world,  to  dull  his  in- 
sight into  the  truth  of  things? 

Think  of  Milton,  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Browning,  of  Ten- 
nyson; what  grounds  do  we  find  to  base  such  a  conclu- 
sion? Immediately  we  say  there  has  been  no  exaggera- 
tion. 

We  often  hear  it  complained,  "all  people  praise  Milton 
but  few  read  his  poems."  Where  lies  the  fault?  True  it 
is,  that  Milton  made  a  great  deal  of  his  own  mythology, 
yet  to  attempt  to  study  Milton  without  an  intelligent  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  to  face  unarmed,  immensity.  Who  can  say 
what  the  verse  of  I^.Iilton  ow^es  to  the  almost  innumera- 
ble allusions  to  these  myths?  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
think  of  Milton  v^ithout  the  world  of  mythology.  We 
would  then  not  have  a  Milton  but  a  far  lesser  poet  and 
no  accomplishment  of 

'•Thinf,^s  iinattenipted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

Not  without  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  classic 
myths  may  we  hope  to  see  the  depth  of  thought,  the 
power  of  Avords  that  are  otherwise  not  to  be  found  in 
Paradise  Lost,  in  Comus,  Lycidas, 

"And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome." 

From  the  same  inexhaustible  fountain  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley have  given  us  some  of  of  our  best  and  most  pleasing- 
poems.  Keats  in  particular  seems  to  have  gathered  even 
his  inspiration  from  mythology  and  the  heroes  and  hero 
gods  of  Homer.  Keats  loved  that  fairy  land.  Hence  it 
is  here  we  find  him  at  his  best,  and  from  this  source  he 
drew  his  most  lasting  and  endurable  work.  Keats  had 
given  to  u:i  so  much  and  had  drawn  from  the  myths  of 
Greece  andRome  so  great  wealth,  we  that  are  led  to  wonder 
what  would  have  been  the  result  that  had  he  been 
allowed  three  score  and  ten  years.  Nymphs  and  gods  give 
life  and  beauty  to  the  lines  of  Hyperion  and  Endymion. 
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Shelley  is  equally  as  sensitive  to  the  mythologic  spirit 
and  breathes  out  his  soul  in  Prometheus  Unbound.  At 
the  mention  of  Aenone  we  see  the  same  golden  thread  in 
Tennyson  that  has  passed  through  the  ages,  linking 
each  of  England's  poets  to  the  "treasure  house  of  my- 
thology.'' 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  examples,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  debt  our  Literature  owes  to 
the  myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  As  our  knowledge  of 
our  own  Literature  increases,  better  do  we  realize  this 
obligation  to  mythology  and  feel  the  need  of  substantial 
study  of  the  subject  in  our  schools. 

Jennings  K.  Owens. 
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NATURE'S  INTERPRETER. 


In  shady  nooks,  by  babbling  brooks, 
Away  from  the  cities'  strife, 
With  spirit  meet,  in  commune  sweet 
With  God  through  natural  life, 

The  poet  wanders;  nor  yet  does  he  squander 

Powers  that  aid  his  keen  discernment; 

He  listens  long  to  Nature's  song 

Of  peace  on  earth  and  calm  contentment. 

His  pensive  hours,  by  wild-wood  flowers, 
Are  cheered  with  Nature's  secret  lore; 
And  they  reveal  much  worldly  weal 
In  tributes  from  their  ancient  store. 

In  manner  gentle,  like  a  Seraph's  mantle, 
Flowers  strewn  'round  the  earth— -to  cheer; 
They  tell  of  love  from  heaven  above 
To  every  'tentive,  listening  ear. 

Their  fragrance  breathes— "Forgiveness  is,"— 
To  every  creature  'neath  the  sky; 
They  do  not  urge  a  death-like  dirge,— 
Man  was  made  to  live — not  die. 

They  oft  delight  us,  much  they  touch  us — 
They  storm  not  at  man's  sinful  heart; 
But  bid  him  look  in  Nature's  book 
And  learn  to  act  his  earthly  part. 

These  Godly  secrets,  by  the  dewdrops, 
Are  made  known  to  the  flowerest  wild; 
And  read  for  thee,  Humanity, 
By  the  lonely  poet— Nature's  child. 

This  creed  is  sacred  as  'tis  aged, 

And  is  taught  not  with  the  rod; 

What'er  your  religion,  this  you'll  sanction— 

"The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  thoughts  of  God." 

—J.  R.  IvES. 
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A  TRUE  POET  lis  CAROLINA 


With  all  clue   apologies  to  Cardinal  Newman,  permit 
me    to    say,  hj    way    of    introduction,    what  most 
writers   profes?   at  the    beginning    of    their  works: 
that  I  am  now  about  to  write  about  the  greatest  bard 
that  America  has  ever  produced.    That  poet  in  whom 
we  can  see  the  marks  of  a  genius,   and  in  'whose  vers^ 
we  can  feel  the  waves  of  heat  that  steal  from  the  very 
throne  of  a  Lyric  muse.    If  we  svouhl  know  what  a  rea! 
poet  is,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  the  first  and  suo^t 
celebrated  home  of  South  Carolina  literature  and  the 
South  Carolina  civilization,   '"the  bright  and  beautiful 
Columbia."    Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  State,   it  is 
naturally  suited,  not  only  for  tbe  capital,  but  also  for  a 
central  metropolis  of  knowledge.     There  surrounded 
with  such  favorable  conditions,   and  such  magnificent 
opportunities— having  within  his   sight    the  bustling 
whirl  of  a  business  town,  whose  paved  streets  on  which 
he  walks  are  lined  witli  beautiful  trees  of  every  descrip- 
tion, bounded  on  one  side  by  the  long  white  sandhills, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  beautiful  Congree-no  wonder 
that  our  poet  could  fill  us  with  such  inspiration,  and 
such  patriotic  feeling,     We  can  attribute  this  sense  of 
pride  and  enthusiasm  to  no  otlier  than  J.  Gordon  Coog- 
ler.  South  Carolina's  Poet-Laureate.    This  great  man, 
who  is  the  subject  of  oar  essay,  was  born  in  the  city 
mentioned.  From  very  childhood,  he  was  especially  fond 
of  reading  and  studying.    His  parents  observing  this,  no 
doubt  gave  him  every  opportunity  tiiat  w^as  ^  in  then- 
power.    But  from  what  little  weknosvasto  liis  tram- 
ing.  it  is  evident  that  he  was  unable  to  gc^t  a  college  educa- 
tion. But,  nevertheless,  as  destiny  wills,  a  man  will  show 
what  is  in  him,  in  spite  of  disadvantages.    But  although 
in  his  early  years,  he  was  such  an  apt  scholar,  yet  it 
seems  that  the  muse  did  not  inspire  him  until  in  advanced 
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years—and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  gives  us  his  first 
pootifi — a  poem  in  lionor  of  his  native  city.  It  is  filled 
with  patriotism  and  love  of  the  author  for  his  native 
home,  and  also  fills  us  witli.  his  love  and  enthusiasm.  In 
his  next  poem  he  describes  the  next  thing  that  would 
naturally  fall  to  his  mind,  and  in  it  vsre  see  the  "Beautiful 
Congaree,"  which  flows  majestically  by  him  as  he  stands 
on  its  banks.  Of  all  his  numerous  poems,  we  can  hardly 
keep  account,  but  we  might  suppose,  as  is  characteristic 
of  him,  that  his  next  w^ould  naturally  be  a  little  "love 
poem,"  dedicated  to  the  girls  of  the  old  C.  F.  C.  There 
is  perhaps  a  little  romance  connected  with  it,  whicli 
makes  it  spicy,  choice  and  interesting.  Among  his  many 
poems  there  stands  out  one  which  has  been  a  source  of 
help  and  comfort  to  man}^  a  mother  who  had  a  wayward 
son — and  we  recognize  in  this  one,  his  poem  entitled 
"Advice  to  Mothers.''  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
Avorks,  and  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  poetry. 
Of  his  many  works,  we  can  mention  only  a  few  of  his 
best  ones — such  as  those  already  mentioned,  and  poems 
on  the  "Wild  Flowers,"  "That  Broad-Brimmed  Stylish 
Hat,"  "What  Might  Have  Been,"  and  "Yesterday  and 
To-Morrow."  Many  of  his  poems  have  been  written, 
but  few  read,  which  have  never  been  published.  The 
inference  from  this,  borne  out  by  the  marks  upon  what 
has  been  published,  is  that  Mr.  Coogler  setsahigh  value 
upon  literature,  and  is  jealous  of  the  poet.  He  may  well 
be  called  a  seer,  and  this  old  word,  indicating  etymol- 
ogically  its  original  intention,  is  applied  v^  ell  to  a  poet 
who  sees  into  nature  and  human  life  with  a  spiritual 
power,  which  makes  him  a  marked  man  in  his  time, 
and  one,  destined  to  an  unrivaled  place  in  literature.  A 
classification  or  his  poems  and  larger  works  would  be 
an  interesting  task,  and  would  help  to  disclose  the  wide 
range  of  his  sympathy  and  taste.  A  collection  of  the 
metres  which  he  used,  would  show  the  "versitality"  of  his 
art,  and  similar  studies  would  lead  one  to  discover  the 
many  countries  and  ages  to  which  he  would  go  for  sub- 
jects.   His  poetry  expresses  a  universal  sentiment  in  the 
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simplest,  and  most  melodious  manner.  The  majority  of 
people  will  always  read  and  love  the  works  of  one  who 
can  think  as  they  think  and  feel,  and  who  can  put 
these  thoughts  and  feelings  in  fitting,  beautiful  words, 
critics  may  say  that  he  utters  nothing  which  ordinary 
people,  any  body  and  every  body,  do  not  already  know 
and  feel  before  he  uttered  it.  But  they  cannot  say  that 
any  one  has  uttered  it  more  gracefully  and  pleasantly. 
Let  us  then  not  forget  our  own  poet,  the  poet  of  our 
age,  and  the  poet  of  our  state.  Let  us  praise  his  name 
and  place  him  in  the  highest  ranks  of  American  authors. 
His  last  poem  remains  unfinished,  he  seemed  to  be 
struck  dumb  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  he  has  remained 
silent  ever  since. 

Alas!  The  muse  she  did  not  come, 
And  he  therefore  remained  still  dumb, 

Although  it  was  his  real  intent, 

To  tell  throuf^h  her  a  strange  event. 

Geo.  T.  Harmon. 

A  FEW  LITERARY  QUERIES, 

Is  Thomas  Hardy  now-a-days? 

Is  Robert  Haggard  j)ale? 
Is  Minot  Savage?    Oscar  ^Vilde? 

And  Edward  Eveiett  Hale? 

Did  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  just  in  time? 

Did  C.  D.  AVarner?  Howe? 
At  what  did  Andrew  IMarvell  so? 

Does  Edward  AVhiniper  now? 

What  goodies  did  Rose  Terr}'  Cooke? 

Or  Richard  Boyle  beside? 
What  gave  the  wicked  Thomas  Paine?  > 

And  made  Mark  Akinside?  ^ 

— Thk  Adelphian. 

Each  quivering  leaf;  each  tiny  flower; 

Each  joy  or  grief;  each  passing  hour; 
Each  bird  that  gives  responsive  notes; 

Each  bud  that  bursts;  each  fish  that  floats: 
Or  man,  surpassing  all  in  grace, 

Finds  in  God's  plan  a  purposed  place. 

— S.  W.  P.  U.  Journal. 
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A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 


The  subject  of  establishing  a  national  university  has 
received  much  attention  from  thoughtful  men  in  this 
country  from  the  time  that  the  United  States  became  a 
nation,  and  at  this  session  of  Congress  the  subject  will 
be  revived  again,  with  what  success,  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  known  that  this  is  no  new  scheme.  It  was 
favored  by  George  Washington  who  was  so  confident  of 
its  success  as  to  appropriate  funds  for  that  purpose,  but 
unfortunately  the  idea  was  then  disapproved  by  the 
Senate.  Since  then,  the  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  many 
of  our  presidents,  among  them  being  John  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Grant,  and  others. 
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It  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  founding 
of  a  national  university  that  it  would  be  changing  the 
policy  which  this  country  has  adopted  in  educational 
matters.  They  say  that  it  would  be  undemocratic  and 
and  that  it  would  savor  too  much  of  "national  encroach- 
ment." To  these  opinions  we  cannot  subscribe.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  step  would  be  the  cul- 
mination of  what  we  call  our  ''educational  system." 
Every  state  has  its  institutions  of  learning  from  the 
university  down,  but  they  do  not  profess  to  teach  all 
that  the  American  youth  aspires  to  know.  A  central 
university  located  at  the  National  Capital  to  which  grad- 
uates could  go  to  make  special  research  "would  be  a 
flowering  of  the  magnificent  growth  we  have  been  nurs- 
ing through  sunshine  and  storm  these  rrfore  than  a  hun- 
dred years." 

If  a  university  is  ever  to  be  established  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  one  whose  resources  are  unlimited,  and  one 
which  is  able  to  foster  the  advancement  of  the  highest 
type  of  learning  and  invention,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
government.  It  may  be  called  "national  encroachment," 
but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  existence  of  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  can  be  made  possible. 

The  State  sits  in  judgment  upon  the  subject  and  inti- 
mates that  it  would  lessen  our  patriotism.  It  seems  to 
us,  however,  that  a  national  university  would  tend  to 
have  the  very  opposite  effect.  If  a  graduate  of  one  of 
our  universities  wishes  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  he 
must  go  to  Germany  or  elsewhere.  This  indeed  looks 
like  patriotism!  How  can  such  a  process  as  this  foster 
patriotism?  One  of  the  reasons  why  Washington  so  vig- 
orously endorsed  this  scheme  was  that  it  would  cultivate" 
a  sentiment  of  patriotism  by  inspiring  them  with  a  more 
zealous  admiration  and  a  deeper  faith  in  a  government 
whose  educational  system  was  sufficient  for  itself. 

We  do  not  go  too  far  when  we  say  that  this  work  is  a 
duty  which  these  latter  years  have  placed  upon  the 
United  States.  She  owes  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
contribute  her  share  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
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and  this  cannot  be  done  with  her  present  edncational 
system. 

If  ever  the  University  of  America  does  become  a  real- 
ity we  shal]  find  that  just  as  tlie  University  of  Paris 
brought  a  new  era  to  France  and  as  the  Univei'sity  of 
Berlin  helped  to  form  the  Empire  of  Germany,  so  will 
the  University  of  America  bring-  renown  and  distinction 
to  the  country  whose  name  it  shali  bear. 

McCRADY'S  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


All  loyal  South  Carolinians  will  hail  with  delight  a 
new  history  of  their  State  by  General  McCrady,  of 
Charleston.  "Wiis  book  which  has  been  advertised  for 
some  time  has  been  eagerly  looked  for,  and  at  last  the 
first  volume  is  before  the  public.  It  appears  from  the 
outset  that  the  author  intends  to  make  his  work  thor- 
ough. The  whole  volume  is  devoted  to  the  early  history 
of  the  state,  between  the  years  1670  and  1719.  He  is 
very  exhaustive  in  his  treatment  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  early  settlement  and  especially  of  the  Proprie- 
tors to  whom  grants  were  made  by  Charles.  He  k  also 
faithful  in  telling  how  the  planters  of  the  "old  school" 
came  to  find  their  seat  in  the  State. 

This  part  of  our  history,  we  venture  to  say,  is  less 
known  than  any  other  and  will  probably  be  of  interest 
to  history  lovers.  He  enters  into  the  history  of  our  In- 
dian troubles  with  all  candor  and  truth  and  tells  how 
our  forefathers,  to  some  extent,  enslaved  the  Indian 
tribes.  This  could  not  have  been  on  a  large  scale,  as 
the  Indians  were,  as  a  rule,  treated  humanely  and  often 
received  of  the  best  that  the  v/liites  could  afford.  He 
frequently  intersperses  his  History  with  episodes  which 
enliven  and  relax.  The  book  on  the  whole  is  the  most 
valuable  and  complete  history  of  our  early  times  than 
we  have  and  will  place  its  author  among  the  annals  of 
our  South  Carolina  writers. 

Mr.  McCrady  announces  that  if  it  meets  with  favor  it 
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will  be  followed  by  a  second  volume.  The  State,  as  rich 
as  it  is  in  historic  matter,  has  never  had  a  first  class 
history.  Xow  is  the  time  for  her  people  to  show  their 
patriotism  if  they  wish  to  have  a  history  that  will  do 
justice  to  them  and  encourao-e  the  continuation  of  this 
work. 

 :o :  

RESERVE. 


No  truer  word  was  spoken  than  when  an  eminent  di- 
vine said  that  "life  was  full  of  crises."'  There  come 
times  in  the  life  of  everyone  when  more  than  ordinary 
force  is  necessary  to  surmount  some  obstacle  which  may 
present  itself.  Then  in  crises  of  this  sort  comes  in  that 
relay,  reserve  force.  This  is  true  of  e\%ry  department 
of  life.  Let  us  illustrate.  When  a  person  is  lying  sick 
with  a  wasting  disease,  very  much  may  depend  on  that 
person's  reserve  strength.  If  he  has  none,  he  will  very 
likely  succumb,  but  if  he  has,  he  will  rally  and  recover. 
We  see  another  illustration  on  the  race  track.  When 
the  track  athlete  starts  out  on  his  five  mile  race,  he  does 
not  put  forth  his  best  speed  at  once  but  husbands  his 
strength,  and  then  on  the  home  stretch  he  calls  on  his 
reserve  force  to  make  the  goal. 

The  same  is  true  of  professional  life.  At  times  his 
reputation  may  be  at  stake  and  depending  on  his  ability 
to  meet  a  certain  emergency.  Here  again  he  needs  all 
the  reserve  force  he  can  muster.  In  the  moral  world, 
crises  occur  perhaps  more  often,  and  are  those  upon 
which  more  certainly  depends  our  life's  journey.  There 
are  mountains  as  well  as  ;  valleys  and  if  we  fit  our  crafts 
just  strong  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
lowlands,  they  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  when 
we  come  to  the  rougher  mountain  side.  We  must  fortify 
ourselves  for  the  unusual,  the  unexpected,  and  be  ready 
for  emergencies.  In  other  words  we  must  have  some 
reserve  strength. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  force  of  circum- 
stances or  from  other  causes,  temptations  may  increase, 
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necessitating  a  heavier  draft  upon  our  reserve  strength. 
This  being  true,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  has  a  capac- 
ity for  being  increased.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that 
in  the  physical  world  this  can  be  done  by  judicious  ex- 
ercise of  the  body.  The  same  is  true  from  a  moral 
standpoint.  Habits  of  well-doing  constantly  store  up 
reserve  for  future  crises,  and  right  living  in  youth  is  one 
grand  process  of  storing  reserve  for  after  life.  On  the 
contrary,  a  youth  which  was  spent  idly  depletes  one  of 
power  to  meet  emergencies  From  it  all  we  may  gather 
the  moral,  to  make  the  bestof  our  opportunities,  for ''we 
can  never  be  what  we  might  have  been." 

 :0:  

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

•  

The  President  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  dis- 
cusses the  currency  question, the  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba, 
on  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  He  reviews  the  policy 
which  Spain  has  pursued  from  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  the  stand  taken  by  the  United  States.  He 
lays  down  three  courses  as  possible  for  this  country  to 
take.  Recognition  of  Cuba's  independence,  recognition 
of  the  Insurgents  as  belligerents,  and  neutral  interven- 
tion by  imposing  a  compromise.  Of  these  three  he  rejects 
the  first  as  being  "impracticable  and  indefensible,"  and 
the  second  as  "unwise  inadmissible,"  the  third  he  is  in- 
clined to  think  the  more  practicable,  but  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  for  at  present.  He  says:  "It  is  honestly  due 
to  Spain  and  to  our  friendly  relations  with  Spain  that  she 
should  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  to  realize  her  expec- 
tations and  to  prove  the  asserted  efficacy  of  the  new  or- 
der of  things  to  which  she  stands  irrevocably  committed. 
She  has  recalled  the  commander  whose  brutal  orders  in- 
flames the  American  mind  and  shocked  the  civilized 
world."  If  Spain's  new  policy  does  not  prove  effective 
we  may  look  for  intervention.  In  regard  to  Hawaii,  he 
does  scarcely  more  than  state  that  he  favors  its  annexa- 
tion to  this  country.  There  is  nothing  in  the  message  to 
convince  one  whose  opinions  are  the  contrary. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 


Before  this  issue  of  The  Journal  appears,  the  old 
year  will  have  passed  out,  and  the  new  with  its  bright 
promises  will  have  taken  its  place.  When  we  look  back 
upon  the  year  that  is  passing  away,  to  some  it  will  bring 
only  pleasant  recollections  of  duty  faithfully  performed, 
while  to  others  it  will  be  but  a  memory  of  lost  chances 
and  time  wasted. 

jSTew  Year's  day  is  the  proverbial  time  for  making 
pledges, a  very  good  practice  if  the  pledges  are  good  ones, 
and  are  not  broken  soon  after  they  are  made.  As  the 
new  year  of  '98  ushers  itself  in,  let  us  have  a  fixed 
mind  and  firm  resolve  to  make  it  an  improvement  on  the 
one  which  we  are  leaving  behind.  It  is  always  too  late 
to  mend  the  past,  but  we  can  make  our  future,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  begin  the  new  year  with  the  determina- 
tion to  get  more  out  of  it  than  we  did  from  the  last. 
 :o:  

The  students  will  probably  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Spartanburg  will  be  treated  to  a  free  mail  delivery  sys- 
tem after  April  next.  She  has  been  trying  to  secure  this 
for  some  time,  and  at  last  she  has  it. 

Dr.  Carlisle  heads  the  list  of  lay  delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  from  South  Carolina. 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  P.  Mccreary,  editor. 

For  the  first  time  we  welcome  to  our  table  the  North 
Carlina  University  Magazine,  which  upon  the  whole, 
is  a  good  one.  ''The  Passion  Plays  and  their  19th  Cen- 
tury Survival"  is  an  essay  of  some  worth,  making  an 
exposition  of  a  certain  phase  of  the  great  field  which 
John  Adding+on  Symonds  treated  in  so  artistic  a  manner. 
Along  with  this  are  some  worthy  pieces  of  fiction  and 
historical  essays. 


The  Trinity  Archive  is  composed  of  varied  selections. 
"Twice  Found"  and  "The  Anti-Masonic  Party,"  are 
articles  of  much  interest. 


The  "Southern  Writers'  ^sTumber"  of  the  King  College 
Magazine  is  very  well  gotten  up.  The  criticisms  are 
interesting  and  show  some  thought,  and  the  magazine 
is  very  neat. 


It  is  with  great  interest  that  we  read  the  numerous 
stories  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity Magazine.  "The  Wizard's  Invention,"  "An 
Inconsequent  Christmas,"  and  "Her  Turnip"  are  at- 
tractive and  cleverly  written  essays. 


We  do  with  pleasure  welcome  the  October  and  No- 
vember numbers  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 
The  field  they  cover  is  broad  indeed. 


As  most  other  December  magazines  the  University  of 
Texas  Magazine  contains  little  else  than  fiction,  some  of 
which  is  quite  creditable. 
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The  Prometheus  Motif  in  Literature"  is  the  title  of  an 
essay  in  the  Mnemos2jnean,  which  possesses  real  merit. 

There  is  a  dearth  to  some  extent  of  matter  in  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  Magazine.  "Kais 
and  Leilah"  shows  that  the  writer  has  the  art  of  a  poet. 


The  Wake  Forest  Student  has  done  exactly  what 
would  add  greatly  to  all  college  magazines;  that  is  in 
soliciting  extracts  from  professors.  All  of  the  produc- 
tions are  broad  and  deep— those  relating  to  schools  are 
well  worth  reading. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  advancement  of  the  Clemsou 
Chronicle.  The  first  selection  in  the  present  number 
upon  one  of  our  great  novelists  though  rather  lengthy, 
shows  thought. 


Two  numbers  of  the  Converse  Concept  are  to  hand, 
both  of  which  are  very  creditable  to  the  College.  "In- 
tellect Not  a  Distinguishing  Trait  of  Sex"  is  very  logi- 
cally proved  to  be  a  fact. 


We  congratulate  the  C^^roUnian  on  an  attracti 
Christmas  number. 

"Oh  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 
Eyther  in  doore  or  out; 

With  the  grene  leaves  whispering-  overhead, 

Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about, 

Where  I  may  reade  all  at  my  ease, 

Both  of  the  newe  and  old; 

P'or  a  joUie  good  booke  whereon  to  looke 

Is  better  tome  than  gold." 

—  ira/ce  Forest  Student. 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 


The  darksome  iiifrht  c'erspreads  the  silent  pole, 
And  from  the  star-studded  firmament  on  high, 
With  slow,  harmonious  movement  through  the  sky, 
The  soft  yet  naughty  symphonies  ethereal  roll. 
And  on  and  on  across  the  vast  abyss 
The  music  pours  in  never-ending  strains. 
And  through  and  o'er  it  all  the  grand  refrain: 
*'The  glory,  honoi,  power — all  are  His!" 
Through  infinite  space  the  heavenly  anthem  sounds. 
Melodious  mystic,  all-swelling  notes  divine, 
Forever  rolling  through  a  thousand  years, 
And  every  star  with  echo  deep  resounds 
As  from  the  realms  of  sternal  silence,  fine, 
All-blending,  ever  floats  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Vanderbilt  Observer. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 

MARVIN  V.  BENNETT,  Emroii 

The  editor  wishes  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  the 
Alumni  Department  in  this  i«;sae,  as  he  was  dependuig 
on  an  Alumnus  to  write  a  piece  for  this  number,  but  he 
has  failed  us  at  the  last  moment  on  account  of  lack  of 
time;  so  we  are  thrown  back  on  our  own  resources  for 
the  material,  which  is  very  scant.  We  also  are  pushed 
for  time,— this  being  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  col- 
lege year.  And  as  a  graduate  of  another  college  was 
heard  to  say,  so  many  of  graduates  are  preachers,  that 
where  they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing  being  given 
through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  it  is  almost 
superfluous  for  us  to  tell  anything  about  them  in  the 
Journal.  However  we  will  strive  to  fill  up  our  allotted 
space  hereafter. 

A.  S.  Hydrick,  Jr.  the  class  of  '96,  is  studying  law  at 
Orangeburg.  If  "Gus"  pleads  a  case  like  he  used  to 
debate  in  the  society,  he  will  assuredly  make  a  success. 

J.  W.  Nash,  class  ''90,  is  a  rising  lawyer  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg bar. 

T.  C.  Blake,  class  '96,  and  J.  P.  Keller,  who  finished 
the  Junior  year  with  the  class  of  '98  are  running  a 
general  grocery  store  in  Spartanburg.  We  wish  these 
young  merchants  much  success. 

D.  J.  Hydrick,  class  '96,  is  studying  medicine  under 
his  father  in  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

F.  H.  Shuler,  class  '95,  is  preaching  in  the  Greenville 
district  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 

P.  E.  Dibble,  class  '95,  is  teaching  at  Gray  Court,  S.  C. 
He  was  a  hard  student  in  college:  and  the  patrons  of 
that  school  ought  to  congratulate  themselves  in  receiv- 
ing the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Dibble. 

G.  C.  Leonard,  class  of  '95,  has  been  admitted  into  the 
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South  Carolina  Corifereiice.  and  is  now  preaching  on  the 
Lancaster  circuit,  Rock  Hill  District. 

H.  W.  Fair,  class  of  '05,  is  agent  for  the  American 
Book  Company.  Ho  lias  liis  lieadquartcrs  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla 

W.  W.  Wannamaker,  class  of  '73,  is  running  a  large 
farm  in  Orangeburg  County. 

A.  B.  Calvert,  class  of  '80,  is  mayor  of  Spartanburg, 
b'^ing  recently  elected  for  the  third  term. 

C.  G.  Dantzler,  class  of  '75.  is  one  of  the  leading  law- 
yers of  the  Orangeburg  bar. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  dass  of  '76,  is  cashier  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Spartanburg.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Wofford. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Clyde,  class  of  '90,  is  preaching  on  the 
Reidville  circuit,  Greenville  District. 

A.  V.  Harbin,  classof  '94,  having  joined  the  California 
Conference,  is  preaching  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
State. 

H.  L.  Bomar,  cleiss  of  '94,  is  a  younng  member  of  the 
Spartanburg  bar,  but  he  promises  to  make  one  of  the 
most  able  lawyers  of  the  State. 

J.  C.  Roper,  who  took  a  special  course  with  the  class 
of  '96,  is  preaching  at  Union,  S.  C. 

J.  L.  Fleming,  classof '95,  is  cashier  of  the  Merchants 
and  Farmers  Bank  of  Spartanburg. 

D.  D.  Wallace,  class  of  '95,  after  graduating  here 
took  an  M.  A.  course  at  Vanderbilt,  and  is  now  a  profes- 
sor in  the  Bamberg  Fitting  School. 

Gus.  M.  Chreitzberg,  class  of  '95,  is  second  mas- 
ter of  the  Wofford  College  Fitting  School.  He  is  also 
director  of  the  Wofford  gymnasium;  where  he  is  doing 
good  work  to  which  all  will  testify  w^ho  saw  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Gymnasium  Association. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Walker,  class  of  '69,  is  president  of  the 
Paine  Institute;  where  he  is  doing  a  noble  and  grand 
work.    May  he  meet  with  much  success  in  his  labors. 
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I^OCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


C.  E.  DOBSON.  Editor. 

A  LECTURE  ON  CHINA. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  a  missionary  from  the  i^orthern 
Presbyterian  church  to  China,  lectured  in  the  Chapel 
Monday  evening,  December  13th.  Mr.  Reid  has  recently 
married  Miss  Sallie  Reynolds  of  this  state,  v^ho  is  also  a 
missionary,  and  they  are  on  a  visit  to  her  native  state. 
The  audience  was  small,  perhaps  because  of  the  weather 
and  also  that  it  was  not  generally  known  that  there  was 
to  be  a  lecture. 

The  lecture  was  very  entertaining  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  quite  differint  from  those  usually  given  by 
missionaries.  It  touched  the  practical  and  political  and 
educational  life  of  China.  He  has  been  at  work  among 
the  higher  classes;  the  leaders,  officials  and  literary  men, 
and  is  well  informed  concerning  the  political  condition 
of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  are  classical  and  literary  they  are  quick 
and  able  diplomats,,  and  are  gradually  losing  their  con- 
servatism, willing  to  absorb  new  ideas  and  try 
new  methods.  The  war  with  Japan  showed  them  their 
weakness,  and  they  are  now  desirous  of  changing  their 
old  conservative  methods. 

They  want  education,  and  they  are  going  to  have  it, 
and  we  should  see  to  it  that  this  education  is  directed  by 
Christians,  and  not  by  modern  scientific  atheism,  as  is 
the  case  in  J  apan,  where  they  have  totally  abandoned 
the  study  of  ethics  in  the  colleges. 

The  most  conservative  men  Mr.  Reid  generally  found 
to  be  the  most  honest,  while  the  most  progressive  were 
generally  rascals.  Even  Li  Hung  Chang  the  great  states- 
man and  diplomat,  and  friend  of  foreigners,  has  made 
most  of  his  fortune,  of  two  or  three  million,  from  bribes. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  Christians  should  reach 
these  officials,  and  teach  them  Christianity  at  the  same 
time  with  progressiveness. 
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All  China  is  corrupt  from  the  the  Emperor  down.  Re- 
form will  do  no  good,  a  radical  change  must  be  wrought. 

The  great  question  about  China  is  her  political  future. 
Shall  she  be  divided  or  not?  If  China  does  not  progress 
she  will  be  dismembered.  The  recent  action  of  Germany 
in  her  extortionate  demands  for  money  and  territory 
show  this.  Either  salvation  or  ruin  for  China  must  come 
from  the  outside. 

We  should  touch  the  higher  officials,  who  now  know 
little  of  Christianity  save  through  the  diplomtas  who 
are  generally  making  exorbitant  demands  aud  whom 
they  look  upon  as  enemies.  B}^  showing  the  leaders  the 
beauty  of  Christianity,  and  getting  the  political  and 
educational  reform  in  China  in  the  hands  of  Christians, 
we  may  save  China  from  dismemberment  and  ruin  by 
her  friends,  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Reid  lectures  next  to  the  to  the  Yale  divinity 
students,  and  will  soon  return  to  China. 

 :o:  

GYMNASIUM  EXHIBITION. 

The  gymnasium  exhibition  on  Friday  December  lOtli 
was  a  complete  success.  A  large  crowd  of  young  ladies, 
both  from  college  and  town  were  present,  and  this  in 
itself  would  inspire  every  man  to  do  his  best. 

The  exhibition  commenced  with  a  dumb  bell  drill  by 
the  whole  class.  There  followed,  horizontal  bar,  ring, 
parallel  bar  and  horse  work  in  the  order  named;  then 
vaulting  and  tumbling,  closing  with  pyramid  building. 

To  praise  all  who  did  well  would  be  to  print  the  names 
of  all  who  participated  and  so  we  will  only  try  to  name 
a  few  who  in  our  judgment  were  especially  good.  We 
remember  now  especially  Messrs.  DuPre,  Gray,  Richard- 
son, Leitner,  Lee,  Miller,  Powell,  Gamewell,  Riley  and 
Bryant.  Little  Powell  who  is  the  baby  of  the  team,  is 
especially  active  in  vaulting  and  tumbling,  and  seems 
absolutely  fearless. 
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The  crowd  was  very  appreciative,  and  applauded 
liberally  all  hard  and  daring  feats,  though  we  noticed 
that  some  of  the  hardest  things  received  the  least  ap- 
plause, because  thev  looked  so  easy.  Instructor  Chreitz- 
berg  is  to  be  congratuated  on  the  fine  form  of  the  team, 
who  have  been  under  his  training  hardly  two  months. 
The  gymasium  still  continues  to  be  one  of  tha  most 
pleasant,  healthful,  and  profitabla  parts  of  the  college 
course. 

 :o:  — 

THE  PLAY  AT  CONVERSE. 

Manv  of  the  boys  attended  the  play  given  by  the  Ex- 
pression class  at  Converse  College  Saturday  night,Decem- 
ber  11th.  The  play  was  Per  Telephone,  a  comedy  in  two 
acts,  concerning  the  misadventures  of  two  pairs  of 
lovers  caused  by  a  telephone. 

Misses  Reed  and  Hill  acted  very  gracefully  as  heroines 
and  submitted  to  lovemaking  as  if  they  were  used  to  it. 
Miss  Norwood's  '-magerful"  manner  of  lovemaking  was 
captivating,  while  Miss  Pass,  or  Mr.  Austin's,  mustaclie 
was  the  envy  of  many  a  smooth  faced  youth.  The  '-'ould 
countree"  was  well  represented  by  Miss  Daisy  Gold- 
smith who  must  have  kissed  the  blarney  stone  to  obtain 
that  charming  brogue. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORK   FOR    NOVEMBER  AND  DE- 
CEMBER. 


Our  association  observed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  week  of 
prayer,  November  14—20,  by  short  daily  prayer  meet- 
ings. On  Sunday,  November  21st,  a  special  service  was 
held  at  our  regular  hour  with  the  following  programme 

1.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  North  America— P.  C.  Garris. 

2-  College  work— E.  D.  Atkins. 

3.  Foreign  work — W.  M.  Owings. 

4.  International  committee — R.  A.  Law. 

Good  influences  from  the  meeting  in  First  Baptist 
church  reached  the  campus.  Daily  meetings  were  held 
in  Dr.  Carlisle's  class-room  at  7  o'clock  Novem- 
ber 22— December  6.  The  work  spread  to  the  Fitting 
School,  and  daily  meetings  have  been  held  there  ever 
since  they  closed  at  College. 

About  thirty  boys  have  definitely  taken  a  great  step 
in  their  lives  by  following  Christ's  words  in  Matt.  16: 
24-26. 

There  is  new  life  in  our  Christian  work  on  the  campus. 

This  year  there  has  been  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Fitting 
School.  The  boys  there  are  welcomed  into  the  College 
Association.  But  a  strong  association  will  be  organized 
at  Fitting  School  immediately  after  Christmas  holidays. 

We  appreciate  Dr.  Gardner's  work  in  First  Baptist 
church,  and  his  stirring  talk  to  the  boys,  on  November 
24th  in  Dr.  Carlisle's  class-room. 

Our  association  will  welcome  the  Doctor  into  our  midst 
again. 

We  hope  to  have  a  good  report  to  make  for  January. 
December  21st,  1897.  John.  R.  Walker. 
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A  LOVE  SONG. 


Would  you  were  a  lady  of  fair  Arcady 

And  I  a  shepherd  bold, 
I'd  sing  you  a  song  of  my  love  so  long; 

Of  my  love  that  never  grows  cold. 
And  I'd  win  the  prize,  for  my  lady's  eyes 

Divinely  inspire  me, 
And  the  god  of  Love  himself  should  move 

The  song  that  I'd  sing  to  thee. 
With  a  note  so  clear  that  you  should  hear 

The  ptilsing  passion  beat, 
And  the  contest  done,  and  the  prize  well  won, 

I'd  lay  it  all  at  thy  feet. 
And  the  beasts  and  the  birds,  the  Hocks  and  the  herds 

In  wonder  the  story  tell; 
How  an  humble  swain  in  undying  strain 

Sang  of  her  he  loved  so  well. 


CAMPUS  DOTS. 


Have  you  been  vaccinated? 

Examinations  began  Dec.  14,  ended  Dec.  23. 

Most  of  the  boys  went  home  for  the  Xmas  holidays. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  the  Freshman  class  was  called  home 
Dec.  10th  by  the  illness  of  his  mother. 

A  Soph. ,  the  other  day,  seeing  a  man  carrying  some 
'possums  down  town,  remarked  that  ^'those  were  mighty 
little  pigs." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  returned  to  College  Friday,  Dec.  10th, 
in  time  to  stand  examinations.  He  has  completely  re- 
covered from  his  accident 

Fresh  M.  wants  to  know  who  is  the  Censor  Bonorum 
of  the  Calhoun  society. 

Both  the  railroads  have  given  special  Christmas  rates 
to  the  students.  College  closed  Dec.  23rd,  re-opens 
Jan.  4th, 
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Mack  Snyder,  whom  we  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  as 
being  ill  with  diphtheria,  has  entirely  recovered. 

Dr.  Thorn  well,  of  Fort  Mill,  lectured  at  Converse  Col- 
lege on  the  evening  of  December  .-Id.  A  large  body  of 
students  attended  and  enjoyed  the  lecture,  which  was 
on  "What  a  Country  Parson  Saw  in  Europe." 

A  Soph,  told  one  of  the  Fresh,  that  they  would  x)roba- 
biy  use  Meiklejohn,  and  he  immediately  wanted  to  know 
if  he  could  get  a  "horse"  to  it. 

(Scene:  Gym.  Exhibition.  Small  boys  in  gallery  mak- 
ing a  noise.  One  of  the  reception  committee  comes  up). 
"Hi,  there,  you  boys  hush.  We  don't  want  any  'jacks' 
up  here."  Boys  (unanimously)  "You'd  better  hustle  on 
down  right  quick,  then." 

Soph.  H.  says  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war. 

One  of  the  professors  startled  the  Senior  class  not 
long  ago  by  telling  them  that  "one  night  he  saw  the 
moon  sitting  on  his  front  piazza." 

Senior  K.  heard  two  other  seniors  discussing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  council  in  putting  a  license  on  bucket-shops. 
He  told  one  afterwards  that  he  didn't  see  any  harm  in 
selling  buckets  and  he  didn't  know  why  they  should 
tax  them. 

According  to  a  certain  Junior  "a  steer  is  an  animal 
that  pulls  a  wagon." 

One  of  the  Juniors  says  he  can  spell  every  word  in 
Webster's  Unabridged  and  that  he  hasn't  looked  up  a 
word  in  eight  years. 

(Examination  question.)  Explain  metaniorphism. 
(Senior  M.  O.)  '"The  extreme  heat  in  the  bottom  of  the 
earth  mixes  up  with  the  granite  and  forms  rock." 

One  of  the  Fresh  on  the  Preston  hall  committee  asked 
the  chairman  if  it  was  time  to  go  down  and  bring  up  the 
gas. 
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The  Wofford  correspondent  of  the  Herald  did  us  too 
much  honor  when  he  recently  stated  that  we  saw  the  dog 
star,  Sirius,  at  Converse  College:-No  star  shines  for 
us  at  Converse.  Besides,  we  think  it  ungallant  of  him 
to  call  it  a  dog  star,  but  he  should  know  since  it  was 
he  who  saw  it,  and  not  your  local  editor. 

We  give  below  a  set  of  rules  for  the  behavior  of  the 
Fresh,  (copied  from  an  exchange  with  slight  changes,) 
which  we  think  seemly  and  becoming  for  a  Freshman 
in  treading  the  thorniest  part  of  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way  which  leads  to  a  diploma. 

1.  All  Fresh,  must  retire  strictly  at  10  p.  m.  and  be 
sound  asleep  by  10:15. 

2.  No  Fresh,  shall  remain  in  bed  later  than  6  a.  m. 

3'  In  case  a  Fresh,  rooms  with  a  Soph.,  Junior  or 
Senior,  he  shall  rise  each  morning  at  5:15  so  as  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  stove  by  6  a.  m.  When  the  first  breakfast 
bell  rings  he  shall  gently  awake  his  room-mate  and  as- 
sist him  to  don  his  apparel  in  order  that  he  may  arrive 
at  the  dining  room  in  time  for  breakfast. 

4.  Freshmen  must  not  go  to  the  city  without  a  chap- 
eron. 

5.  No  Fresh,  shall  part  his  hair  in  the  middle. 

6.  No  Fresh,  shall  wear  a  frock-tail  coat  or  patent 
leather  shoes. 

7.  No  Fresh  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  receptions  or 
to  think  about  the  fairer  sex  at  any  time. 

8.  No  Fresh  shall  write  poetry  or  grow  oratorical  in 
the  delivery  of  his  debates. 

9.  All  Freshmen  shall  tip  their  hats  to  Sophs., Juniors 
and  Seniors  when  meeting  them  in  public,  and  shall  be 
very  respectful  to  the  same  at  all  times,  recognizing 
them  as  their  superiors  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

10.  Any  infraction  of  these  rules  will  bring  upon  the 
offender  the  wrath  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  for  punish- 
ment he  shall  be  compelled  to  read  ten  stanzas  of  J .  Gor- 
don Coogler's  poetry. 
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CALHOUN    LITERARY  OCIETY. 

J.  C.  Moore,  I'res't;  I..  L-  Dantzler,  V.  P.;  J    P.  McCreary,   ist  Critic; 
Earnest  Wij^<?ins,  Sec'y  ;  W.  T.  Magness,  Treas. 

3  1  I  T  C  N  LITERARY  OCIETY. 

J.  R.  T.  Major,  Pres't;  J.  W.  Vv^.  Daniel,  V.  P  ;  R.  R.  Goodwin,  ist 
Critic;  J.  P.  Gray,  Treas.;  E.  D.Atkins,  Sec'y. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  R.  Walker,  Pres't;  J.  R.  T.  Major,  V.  P,;  W.  M.  Owings,  Sec'y. 

ATHLETIC  A  >  :  [  \  r  I  0  N . 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Pres't;  Geo.  W.  Brunson,  Manager;  M.  V.  Bennett, 
Assistant  Manager. 

GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  C.  Allen,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  J.  C.  Moore,  Sec'y  and  Treas.; 
William  Richardson,  Capt. 

SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  ('76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown,  ('76,)  Sec'y.  and 

Treasurer. 


FRATERNITIES. 

Chi  Psi:  Kappa  Alpha:  Kappa  Sigma; 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha:  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon:  Chi  Phi: 

J.  K.  Owens,  Caterer  Wightman  Plall. 


We  sail  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES. 

PRICE  &  HUTCHINS  SHOES, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
•Special  Discount  to  Wofford  Students  and  Professors. 

SHERIDAN  &  GRAHAM. 


You  should  always  see  the  Goods  and  Low  Prices  at 

SlimmietM  Smk  SioU 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  all  I  ask.    Try  it  and  be  agreeabl} 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  barj-ains. 

T.  J.  TRIMMIER,  Proprietor. 


Interiors  by  flash  light.    Fanny  "Drniblts,"    Copying  and 
Enlavj.'in*'  &c. 


ALF  KEEN 


KEEPS  THE  BEST 


In  the  City,  Just  in  Rear  of  the  National  Bank. 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


CIBOMAR, 

BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKER. 


FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


H.  B.  rrorrriJiNSOii, 


—DEALER  IN- 


.Mi. 


0 


TINWARE,  SPORTING  GOODS,  STOVEvS,  GRATES, 
ALL  KIND^  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
Spartanburg,  S  C 


HOPKL^TS. 

Dealer  in  College  Appetizers, 
s  inciudes 

Peanuts,  Finders, 
Goobers,  Ground  nuts, 

Ground  Peas,       Goober  peas. 

N.  B:  We  are  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers. 


lis  il  km 


NATIONAL  BArlS 

OF  SPAETANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital,  -  -  $100,000 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Surplus  f       -  78,000 


$278,000 


DlIiSOTOES. 

iV.  B.  Converse,  J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

A.  H.  Twichell,  J.  B.  Cleveland,  K.  H.  F.  Chap  man, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cofield. 

OFFICEES. 
GEO.  C05IELD,       -  President. 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,     -   Vice  President, 
W.  E.  BTJENETT,       -  CaBbier. 
J.  W.  SIMPSON,       -      Assistant  Ci^sliier. 
Checks  cashed  for  students  without  G4arge ;  accoiiuts  Bolicifc^d. 


FIDELITY 

Loan  and  Trust  Company, 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  G. 

CAPITAL,         -        $30,000.00         —         SURPI.US,  -  $13  OOT.OO 

OFFICEES. 

GEORGE  COFIELD,        -         -         -         -  Prasideut 

W.  E.  BURNETT,   Tr(A.xs,;r,^r 

J.  B.  CLEVELAND,       -----       -  Attorney. 

DIRECTORv«i. 

A.  H.  TwiCH*;xi.,  D.  E.  CoNrERSE, 

W.  S.  Manning,  Geo.  Cofikm), 

W.  E.  Burnett,  J.  B.  CIvEveland. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  ft  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  p<^r  aniiu: 
on  all  sums  of  five  dollars  or  iiiore  reniaiiu3i,':r  on  deposit  for  tbi  f 
months,  to  be  computed  aud  added  to  acooni.it  yeini-annually-  i. 
r>n  the  last  days  of  Jane  and  December.  Provided  that  nothr.i 
herein  shall  prevent  the  payment  of  int-\r«st  tj  any  d:?p.>sitjr  clo.  i  i 
his  account  liefor.^  the  seini-annunl  stateniont. 


P^miv^  »     ^^Etm''  i^^owl  ^wf*y*  vJiin'ieim  ZiEiaw^  iH^u^y  f 

STUDENTS  RESORT, 

THE  LEADING  CONFECTIONERY.        CARBONATED  DRIN  K  S 
 Headquarters  for  

OYSTERS  AND  lOE  CREAM  m  SEASO?^, 

Corner  Main  and  Church  »Streets. 


ALLEN 


THE  BOYS  SHOULD  GIVE- 
A  trial,  he  will 


Treat  them  right- 


9  m® 

Boot  and  Shoemaker. 
l6  Kennedy  Place. 


»  k  mm  &  yy 

CoAi.  AND  Wood  Yard, 
Phone  15. 


J  1  (30  Magnolia  Street, 

Spartanburgi  T^^ho.=,.. 

J.  O.  ERWIN,  Proprietor.  ^ 
We  call  for  and  dcffver  )  a  T  1 

''^^ipfiViiv's?  \       bteam  Laundry, 


DEALER  IN 

wnmrn  mats,  sausage,  etc.,  as    ohuroh  et. 


DEALER  IN  t 

HARDWARE,  STOVES,  GRATES. 

Guns,  Shells,  Powder,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 
39  Morgan  Squar*.  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


You  will  be  beliiiid 
time  if  you  do  not  make 
our  JEWELRY  STORE 
>  our  headquarters.  We 
carry  anything  in  JEW- 
ELRY, and  your  Work 
1  eceives  Best  Attention. 
We  are  looking  for  you 
po  don't  fail  to  call  in.  ■ 
Yery  truly, 

CORRSLL  &  BRO., 

Jewelers, 

J .  ri .  F ^ Ali M  N S ,  ^ Dentist, 

SFAE  TA  XB  Ul^  G ,  *S'.  (7. 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Eee  Hive, 
CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TEETH  WITHOUT  PLATE'A 
SPECIALTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 


JCCVJ  YORK  RACKET  STORE, 


GLENN  SPRINGS  WATER, 

mi  DOLLAK  PES  CASE 
At  LIGONS  DRUG  STORE- 


If  you  want  Shoes,  good  Shoes,  stylish  Shoes 
Shoes  from  fresh  stock,  Shoes  that  fir  th< 
foot  and  look  well  until  wornout,  go  to 
the  Shoe  store  of 


Morgan  Sauax% 


SFARTAKBURG,  S.  CL 


Saturday's  Columbia  State  contained  a  telegram  from 
Washington  saying  that  a  number  of  stenogra- 
phers were  needed  in  the  offices  there  at  salaries  of  |gOO 
to  $1,000  per  annum.  W  off ord  students  could  easily 
carry  this  study  on  while  in  college  and  be  prepared  to 
get  a  good  position  when  they  finish. 

Converse  College  Commercial  School. 


:o: 


A  few  hours  spent  each  week  at  Converse  College 
Commercial  School  would  prepare  you  for  business. 
They  teach  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  etc. 


Students  of  Converse  College  Commercial  School  are 
enrolled  as  students  of  the  college  and  receive  diplomas 
signed  and  sealed  by  Converse  College.  Remember  this 
whne  you  wish  to  study  any  of  the  commercial  branches. 


IT  IS  TIME 

Tou  were  sending  your  washing  to  the 

Spartan  Inn  Laundry, 

Don't  put  it  off  any  longer,  but  send  at  once,  or 

TELISPHONE  No.  85. 
And  wa^on  will  call  for  and  deliver  idk jmptly. 


50  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE  MARKS, 

DEjStCNS, 
COPYRtCHTS  &C 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain,  free,  whether  an  invention  ia 
probably  patentable.  CorumuTiications  strictly 
confidential.  Oldest  agency  for  si'.  curing  patent* 
in  America.    We  have  a  Washington  ofiQce. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &.  Co.  receiya 
special  notice  in  the 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 

beautifully  illustrated,  largest  circulation  of 
any  scientific  journal,  weekly,  terms  $3.00  a  year; 
$1.50  six  months.  Specimen  copies  and  HAND 
Boo£  ON  Patents  sent  free.  Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 

361  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


MM .  L.  PADGETT, 

aENER^L  REPAIR  8HOR 
BICYCLE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 
20  N.  Churcli  Street. 


W.  L.  THOMSOIL 


m 


S2(JTRERN^w 
^^RAILVAY, 

The  Greatest  Southern  System. 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES  : 

NORTH, 

EAST, 

SOUTH, 

WEST. 

~ — mm — 

Direct  Line  to  Asheville  and  the  "Land  of  the  Sky," 

''Vfcistibule  Limited,"  and  "U.  S.  Fast  Mail."  Dining 
Cars.    Call  on  any  agent  of  these  lines,  or 
apply  direct  to 
W.  A.  TUCK,  S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

G.  P.  A.  Washington,  D.  C-     A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  W.  HUNT, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agent,  Augusta,  Ga, 


FRESH  OYSTERS, 

CAKES,  CANDIES,  FRUITS,  CIGARS,  ETC.,  GO  TO 

SCHMIDT  &,BREDE'S 

Corner  Morgan  Square  and  New  Jerusalem. 

Wu.  K.  BLAKE, 

General  Mercliaiidise. 

IFISTIiiill,  1 1 


1108 
Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 

We  have  our  own  Photo- 
graph Gallery  for  Half  Tone 
and  Photo  Engravings. 


Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College.  School  and  Wedding  Invitations,  Dance  PRoenAMS 
Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 

Before  Ordering  Elsewhere  Compare  Samples  and  Pricep 

Is  Ahead,  and  Big  Enough  to  Fill  up  the  Space. 
LARGE  GROUPS  OF  FRATERNITIES  AND  CLASSES 

ARE  ESPECIALLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 
J8^THE  PLATINUM  PHOTOS  ARE  ALL  THE  GO.-^ 


mMk  S  Wsstsni  Mu  Mm 


The  most  direct  and  convenient  route  to 
Augusta.,  Ga.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Aiken,  S.  C.  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Anderson,  S.  C.      Charleston,  S.  C. 
Colnmbia,  S.  0.      Newberry,  S.  G. 
And  all  points  in  South  Corolina. 

For  rates,  schedules,  or  any  other  information,  write  or  call 
apon 

C.  H.  SPEIGHTS,  General  Agent,       J.  B.  CARLISLE,  Agent. 
Gresn-sille,  S  0  Spartanburg.  S..  C. 

Wpj.  J.  CRAIG,  General  Passenerer  Asrent.  Ausrusta.  C  - 


M  tran$laiioii$ 

C^*^'  Literal — Interlinear — 125  Volumes 

m  Diciionaries 


German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish 

Latin,  Greek  UGJjj 

^  tmtM  Series 


f/|^v\  200  vols,  specially  designed  for  coaching 
'i^^if/         for  exams,  in  all  college  studies 


Schoolbooks  of  all  Publishers 
Cooper  Institute,  lew  York  City 


DEIS  TISTS. 
DENTAL  ROOMS  OVER  SPARTANBURG  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

 AT  


R.  L.  SLOAT'S 

The  boys  will  find  Crackers  and  Cakes,  Candies  and 
Eruits,  Cigars  and  Cigaretts,  Etc. 


Eiffby's  Pharmacy.      IID IIIJO 

Medicines,  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articles  V  U  I9 

CIGARS  AND  SMOKERS'  GOODS. 


CO^L.  TO  BURN  ! 

WeEhave  it;  you  burn  it;  we  sell  it,  you  buy  it.  Why  not  get  the 
BKST  when  you  buy?  This  you  can  do  by  giving  us  an  order  for  our 
Blue  Gem  Jellico,  the  BEST  in  the  market.  Try  it  and  be  convinced 
that  we  are  right. 

WM.  L.  CANNON, 

Phone  49.  J^'o-  4*.  ^'orth  Church  Street 


F.  A..  LORD 


29  East  Main  Street. 


Stationary  Plumber,  Gas  Fitter  and  Tinner.  Bath  Tubs 
Water  Closets,  Pumps,  Iron  and  Lead  Pipe.  All 
Kinds  of  Tin  Work  promptly  attended  to. 


00  YOO  ilDE  ? 


If  so,  go  to  the  Livery  Stable 
— of— 
W.  R.  DlLLlNQHAfl 


-FOR- 


Saddle  Horses,  Buggies  and  Phaetons.    Prices  reasonable. 


raw 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WATCHES,  RINGS,  PINS  AND  JEWELRY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


SPARTANBURG, 


S.  C. 


VepfORD 

8PARTAMBURG,  S,  C. 

m  I  mm,  LLD,  President 
ifven  departments.    Ti^'o"  courses  leading  to  A.  B. 
new  and  well  equipped  Gymnasium  and 
eompetetit  director. 


Wofford  Fitting  School. 

The  Fitting  School  has  been  moved  to  the  Alumni 
Hall.  The  Head  Master,  A.  Mason  DuPre,  A.  M.,  A.  M. 
Chreitzberg,  A.  B.,  Second  Master,  and  the  Matron  liva 
in  the  buiidmg.  Several  of  the  college  professors  teach 
in  the  school  and  the  students  receive  best  attention  in 
the  Gymnasium.    Session  begins  October  1st. 

For  catalogue  address 

J.  A.  GAMEWELL, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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 75  per  ceiit.  of -the  


Of  the  Last  Te^^JE^^a^^^^ii^^a^  Each  Season,  Gotten  Their 
Outfits  of  us.    Theirs  is  a  Good  Example  for  New- 
con  jrs  to  folio  w.  The  NobbiiSj  aiil  Nawist  Thui2:5  in 

GLOTiiiGJSnjUilSIIINGMTe 

B^Students  Welcbme  for  a  Look  Through/-^" 
23  W,  Main  Street. 


Wiliiltmston  Female 
College. 

¥^ILLIAMSTON,S.C. 


Pecaliar  E^eatures. 

(^nly  One  Department  at  a  Time.  ' 
Pupils  Never  Appe  ar  on  the  Stage. 

G^radiiation  May  Occuv  Eignt  Times  a  Year.  ^ 
Oonstant  Attention  Given  to  Elementary  Brandies. 

Bonrrlinj?  capacity  limited  to  about  50  students.  If  you  pro 
^  .  setj  putroniz(s  the  College,  plesse  give  timely  notice  to 

REV.  S.  LANDER,  Preadent. 


DuPRE'S 


TELEPH3NL  NO.  70. 

V  ^  /■■     r         w  )  \ 


We  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  SinJents 
of  Wofford.  Eemember  that  for  jSTewest  Styles,  Finest 
Qualities,  Greatest  Varieties  and  Lowest  Prices,  no 
other  Store  can  out  do  us.  We  carry  in  our  stock  many 
goods  especially  pleasing  to  the  Students,  Faculty  and 
Alumni  of  Wofford  College.  Souvenirs  of  Dr.  Carlisle, 
the  College  Building  Etc. 

Til  iiiiiii  mim  imi 

45  Morgan  Square  Spartanburg  S.  C. 


HATTER,  HABERDASHER,  MERCHANT  TAIXm. 
SUITS  TO  ORDER  $13.50  UP. 
SUITS  CLEANED.  PRESSED  AND  REPAIRED, 

PANTS  TO  ORDER  $4.00  UP. 
72  MORGAN  SQUARE,  SPARTANBUR'cI,  S.  C. 


FLOYD  LILES 


CLOTHll^O 

SHOES 

HATS 

AND  GENTLEMEN'S  ' 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

62  and  64  Morgan  Square. 


GUARANTEED  FIT,  GUARANTEED  QUALITY 
AND  PRICES. 

Our  past  business  course  will  attest  the  truthfulness  of  above 
assertion.  We  propose  to  embody  it  in  every  weave,  everv  seam,  eveiy 
olor  of  garment  we  turn  out  in  the  future.  W  e  show  you  the 
handsomest  and  most  varied  stock  of  Woolens  ever  oftered  m  Spar- 
tanburg.   Prices  to  suit  5  cent  cotton.         ^^^^^  ^ 

Next  Door  to  Spartan  Inn.  .  Merchant  Tailors^ 

I  have  bought  and  on  the  way  one  of  the  nobbiest  and  most  up-to- 
date  lines  of  Men's  Furnishings  ever  brought  to  the  city,    i  will  oe  in 
a  positionto  show  you  these  goods  the  last  of  "^^^^^''^^^j^  T  I  \MS 
Next  Door  to  Spartan  Inn  *  Men's  Furnisher. 


mwdm  G0ii!iEGE  jeyRN^ii 
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Literary  Department. 

J.  R.  T.  MAJOR,  Editor. 


FAREWELL. 


Ever  thus  in  life's  dim  valley  doomed  to  grope, 
Pursuing  shadows  that  e'er  outstrip  me  in  the  race, 
Bereft  of  all  save  fictitious  Hope 

Which  but  incites  pursuit  when  new  shadows  set  apace — 
I  am  Fortune's  favorite  fool — the  antithesis  of  success — 
Why  be  generous  to  mj^self,  or  others  try  to  bless? 

Ambition's  last  inspiring  ray 

Has  shed  its  transient  glamour; 

And  as  dim  night  succeeds  the  parting  day 

When  evil  spirits  rise  to  calmor, 

So  in  mj  soul  grim  Chaos  reigns 

And  Peace  is  frighted  from  its  ancient  Manor. 

In  life's  just  Arena,  of  wide  expanse. 

The  "sluggard"  becomes  the  "puppet"  of  circumstance 

To  shufHe  in  the  "side-shows"  of  existence. 

The  reward  for  his  efforts  is  the  exercise; 

He  cuts  his  little  antics,  gasps,  and  dies. 

And  the  world  is  the  better  for  his  absence. 

God  grant  you,  comrades,  that  you  know  not  this  fate; 
Awake!  Mould  your  fortunes  ere  the  hour  waxes  late! 

Farewell,  loved  Wofford  and  thy  literate  joys, 

My  honored  tutors,  and  oft  remembered  boys. 

Toil  ye  onward.    One  scholarly  wreck 

Does  not  the  onward  column's  movement  check. 

Storm  the  strongholds  of  knowledge, 

And  wrest  ye  each  some  worthy  prize 

To  bear  upward  with  you  to  Paradise. 


-Literary  Tortoise. 
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THE  AGENT'S  VISITOR. 


Yes,  as  I  was  going  on  to  say,  about  six  o'clock  that 
same  day  in  October,  I  drove  up  to  a  small  farm  house, 
where  I  had  intended  to  get  supper  and  lodging.  The 
house  was  a  plain  six-room  country  home,  unpainted 
and,  judging  from  the  discolored  appearance  of  the 
weather-boarding  and  roof,  I  would  say  it  was  four  or 
five  years  old.  The  house  v/as  hip-roofed  at  each  end, 
while  in  the  middle  a  gable  overlooked  an  attempt  at  a 
front  porch.  I  hitched  my  nag,  took  up  my  sample  book 
and,  as  I  was  coming  up  the  sand  walk,  I  heard  shouts  of 
laughter  and  sounds  of  glee  proceeding  from  the  house. 

I  thought  it  would  be  very  inappropriate  for  an  unwel- 
corned  book-agent  to  break  in  upon  such  a  scene.  But 
there  was  no  alternative.  Lodging  places  were  sparsely 
scattered  through  this  thinly-settled  portion  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  getting  late.  So  I  put  on  as  bold  a 
face  as  possible  and  knocked  at  the  front  door.  The  noise 
within  was  so  great  that  it  was  some  minutes  before  I 
succeeded  in  making  myself  heard.  At  last,  however, 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  middle-aged  man  of  a  tall  un- 
gainly figure,  dressed  in  a  gray  jeans  coat  and  vest  and 
brown  corduroy  trousers.  He  mistook  me  for  one  of  the 
neighbors  and,  before  I  could  explain,  he  began  berating 
me  for  coming  so  late  to  the  "infair."  As  soon  as  I 
could  get  a  word  in  edgewise  I  told  him  my  name  was 
Perkins,  and  that  I  was  traveling  in  the  interest  of  the 
greatest  book  concern  in  America,  the  Richardson  Scott 
Company  of  Chicago,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of  procur- 
ing supper  and  lodging. 

"Well,  my  friend,  my  name's  Newman,''  said  he.  "It's 
against  my  rule  to  take  in  strangers,  and  especially  these 
here  book-agents,  but  the  sun's  down  and  it's  getting 
cold,  so  I  siippose  Til  have  to  let  you  stay.    We  won't 
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mind  you  eating  supper,  but  for  the  life  of  nie  I  don't  see 
where  you'll  get  a  place  to  sleep.  But,  come  in,  my  old 
lady '11  fix  it  all  right.  "My  oldest  boy  Ike,"  he  contin- 
ued, "married  Jack  Barclay's  gal  today,  and  that's  how 
come  you're  hearing  all  this  racket." 

I  was  urshered  into  the  sitting-room,  where  the  bridal 
party  were  assembled.  They  were  so  interested  in  theii- 
games  that  I  entered  unobserved.  I  took  m^y  seat  near 
the  door,  so  as  not  to  attract  immediate  attention,  that 
I  might  the  more  closely  observe  the  company  before  any 
one  had  seen  me.  There,  towards  one  corner  of  the  room 
I  distinguished  the  bride,  too  much  embarrassed  to  take 
part  in  any  of  the  games.  At  her  side  sat  the  rather 
youthful  husband,  so  much  interested  in  his  newly  ac- 
quired treasure  as  to  prevent  his  thinking  for  a  moment 
of  entering  into  the  amusements  around  him. 

The  master  or  rather  the  mistress  of  ceremonies  was  the 
mother  of  the  household.  She  took  a  hand  in  every  game 
and  seemed  to  be  the  prime-mover  in  all  the  fun.  Around 
her  was  gathered  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  neighbor  boys 
and  girls,  all  intent  on  a  game  of  "Old  Maid."  There  Avere 
others  in  the  room,  ranging  in  age  from  the  old  men  with 
their  pipes  and  women  with  their  knitting,  down  to  the 
baby  with  his  bottle. 

At  this  point  "mine  host,"  who  had  been  out  p^itting 
up  my  horse,  came  in  and,  finding  me  sitting  at  the  door 
still  unobserved,  led  me  up  to  the  fire-place  and  formally 
introduced  me  to  the  friends  and  family.  After  paying 
my  respects  to  the  bride  and  groom,  I  took  a  hand  at  the 
game-table.  We  had  been  playing  for  some  time  when 
I  began  to  wonder  if  we  were  ever  to  have  supper.  Soon, 
however,  the  mother  left  the  room,  which  I  took  as  a 
good  sign.  Presently  she  returned  and,  with  a  smile  of 
pride  lighting  up  her  face,  invited  us  all  out  to  the  dining 
room.  The  bride  and  groom  led  the  way,  the  rest  of  the 
company  folio vring  with  some  confusion.  I  waited  till 
towards  the  last  and  offered  my  arm  to  an  old  lady  some- 
what infirm  with  age  and  rheumatism.  It  is  beyond  my 
power  to  describe  the  "spread."    There  was  everything 
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on  the  table  from  corn-bread  to  pound-cake,  from  fried 
eggs  to  fresh  pork,  from  '^sliced-'tater"  pie  to  boiled 
custard.  There  was  a  profusion  of  everything  with  an 
utter  lack  of  choice  of  dishes  oppropriate  to  the  occasion. 
I  was  hungry,  though,  and  ate  with  a  ''coming  appe- 
tite." 

It  was  growing  late,  and  I  intimated  to  Mr.  jSTewman 
that  I  should  like  to  be  shown  my  room. 

•'Me  and  my  old  lady  was  talking  just  now  about  where 
we  could  put  you.  She  says  the  only  way  she  can  fix 
you  is  to  let  you  stay  in  the  old  house  down  the  road 
about  a  hundred  yards,  I  will  send  my  negro  boy,  Sam, 
down  there  with  you,  and  he  will  carry  the  bed-clothes 
and  make  you  a  fire. 

One  of  the  children  called  Sam  into  the  room,  where 
Mrs.  isTewman  gave  him  a  number  of  quilts  and  a  bundle 
of  lightwood.    I  bade  them  all  good. night  and  we  left. 

-'You's  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  ain't  you,  boss?"  Sam 
asked  after  a  few  minutes. 

"Yes,  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  in  this  country." 

"Is  you  got  a  pistol,  Boss." 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for,  Sam?" 

"Well  dis  here  house  is  a  terrible  lonesome  place,  an' 
I  wouldn'  stay  dere  wid  out  some  protection,  if  I  was 
vou." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  afraid,  Sam.    What  do  you  mean?" 

"What  I's  got  to  say  is  dat  de  ole  house  is  ha'nted. 
Ole  Man  ISTewman  used  to  libe  here  before  de  war.  He 
had  lots  o'  niggers  an'  owned  a  thousand  acres  o'  bottom 
down  on  de  creek.  Durin'  de  war  he  paid  de  Yankee 
Gin'ral  big  money  not  to  'sturb  his  plantation.  After^ 
de  war  dun  broke  an'  his  niggers  was  all  sot  free,  he 
still  had  all  his  other  property  safe;  an'  de  ole  fellow 
was  worth  a  good  deal.  Well,  he  kep'  on  makin'  money 
and  lendin'  it  out  high  to  all  de  people  de  war  dun  ruint. 
Things  went  on  dis  way  a  good  while,  an'  ole  man  New- 
man got  powerful  rich.  Den  he  turned  Radical  an'  use' 
to  trable  all  ober  de  state,  makin'  Radical  speeches  and 
holdin'  meetin's  wid  us  colored  folks.    One  night  'bout 
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dis  time  o'  de  year  he  was  comin'  home  from  a  meetin', 
an'  a  gang  o'  kukluxes  stopped  him  down  the  road  by 
de  big  spring  an'  killed  de  ole  man.  He  lef  a  big  fam- 
bly  o'  boys  an'  dey  all  cut  up  de  plantation  an'  tried  to 
settle  up  de  'state.  But  dey  had  so  many  law-suits  dat 
de  place  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  de  lawyers.  Dis  man 
Newman  where  you  et  suxjper  turned  in  an'  bought  de 
])ig  house  an'  a  little  patch  of  groun'  'roun'  it  " 

"Well,  why  did  not  this  Mr.  Newman  continue  to  live 
at  the  old  homestead?" 

"Dat's  just  what  I's  gwine  tell  you,  Boss.  After  ole 
man  Newman  died  de  boys  neber  could  find  any  o'  his 
money,  let  'em  s'arch  where  dey  would.  An'  eber  since 
den  de  house  has  been  powerful  h'anted.'' 
•  By  this  time  we  had  gotten  to  a  place  in  the  road  op- 
posite the  house,  and  Sam  turned  to  go  in  the  yard.  The 
house  was  a  type  of  antebellum  architecture,  with  its 
row  of  columns  in  front,  supporting  the  roof  of  a  high 
two-story  portico.  An  L  of  only  one- story  ran  back 
from  the  right  hand  end.  Although  old,  the  house 
showed  few  signs  of  decay. 

Sam  had  continued  to  tell  me  the  many  ways  by  which 
the  "hants"  had  manifested  themselves;  so,  by  the  time 
we  had  gotten  up  to  the  house,  he  had  w^orked  up  his 
own  feelings  to  fever  heat,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
myself  was  somewhat  affected.  It  required  a  good  deal 
of  persuasions  and  not  a  few  threats  to  induce  Sam  to 
enter  the  house  with  me.  I  lit  a  piece  of  pine,  however, 
and,  going  in  first,  led  the  way.  Sam  directed  me  to  a 
room  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  in  which  he  soon  had 
me  a  fire  and  the  bed  made  down  in  front  of  the  hearth. 
Sam  was  still  much  frightened,  so  I  soon  dismissed  him 
and  began  preparing  for  bed.  Before  this,  though,  I  had 
fully  inspected  the  house  and  had  fastened  all  the  doors 
and  windows.  In  the  main  part  of  the  house  there  were 
eight  rooms  down  stairs,  with  two  passages  running  at 
right  angles.  Three  rooms  were  in  the  L.  Upstairs 
there  were  three  rooms  on  each  side  of  a  passage  extend- 
ing the  length  of  the  house. 
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I  built  up  a  big  fire  and  putting  my  ''Smith  and  Wes- 
son"'  under  my  pillow  soon  found  myself  beneath  the 
quilts.  I  tossed  and  pitched  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that,  after  about  an  hour's 
wakefulness,  I  concluded  I  had  best  get  up  and  try  to 
read  mvself  sleepy.  I  built  up  the  fire  and  got  one  of 
my  sample  books  and  began.  It  must  have  been  very 
dull  for  I  had  not  read  twenty  pages  before  I  had  fallen 
back  on  mv  pillow  in  a  sound  sleep. 

What  was  it!    Was  I  awake  or  was  it  a  dream.  An 
indescribable,  overwhelming  sensation  of  fear  and  fore- 
boding cam  e  over  me,    I  was  no  believer  in  ghosts  but 
whatl?lse  could  have  produced  such  a  feeling.  Slowly 
there  arose  at  the  post  of  my  couch  a  quivering  figure  of 
a  man  arraved  in  white.    His  beard  and  hair  were  of 
marvelous  length.    His  long  skinny  arms  were  upraised, 
which  gave  to  the  figure  supernatural  proportions.  Fix- 
in  o- his  sunken  eye  on  me,  he  said  in  deep  sepulchral 
tones.  "Follow  me."    Slowly  it  passed  through  the  door. 
I  had  no  idea  of  following  and  felt  a  relief  as  my  visitor 
departed.    I  had  hardly  finished  congratulating  myself 
when  the  apparition  made  its  appearance  again.  The 
feeling  of  awe  overpowered  me  again.    Pausing  a  mo- 
ment it  repeated  its  former  utterance.    Again  it  left  the 
room  alone.    This  performance  was  repeated  three  or 
more  times.    Then  it  flashed  into  my  mind  about  the 
hidden  money  and  my  detestable  life  as  a  book-agent. 
\t  mv  ghost's  next  appearance  I  obeyed.    It  led  the  way 
down  the  hall  towards  the  left,  up  the  stairs,  along  the 
passage.    As  we  passed  open  doors  and  gaping  windows 
my  fear  seemed  to  increase.    On  we  went.    At  the  end 
of  the  hall  my  ghost  turned  to  the  left  into  the  garret 
over  the  dining-room  in  the  L.    As  we  neared  the  end,  a 
door  in  the  gable  flew  open  and  the  ghost  proceeded  down 
a  set  of  rickety  steps  into  the  back  yard  below.  It  crossed 
the  back  yard  and  came  to  a  hedge  of  cedars.    At  the 
end  of  this  row  of  cedars  it  stopped  and,  waiting  until  I 
should  come  up,  said  "Dig."    With  a  feeling  of  joy  as 
well  as  of  fear  I  attempted  to  use  my  hands.  The  ground 
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proved  so  hard,  however,  that  I  reached  up  to  break  off 
a  twig  to  mark  the  spot  until  morning.  The  limb  resis- 
ted my  efforts  to  break  it  and  I  used  my  teeth,  when, 
with  a  cry  of  pain  1  awoke,  with  my  finger  badly  bitten! 
It  had  been  a  dream. 

Earnest  M.  Lander. 

 :o:  

LIFE  OF  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 


When  Brennus,  the  Gallic  chieftain,  and  the  dark  and 
uncouth,  but  stalwart  and  intrepid  warriors,  whom  he 
led  forth  from  their  transalpine  homes  down  upon  the 
fair  and  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  entered  the  gates  of  the 
eternal  city,  and  their  startling  cry  of  "Vae  Yictis!" — 
Woe  to  the  conquered! — awoke  a  thousand  echoes  in  her 
ancient  streets  and  thoroughfares,  in  her  palaces  and 
her  temples, — her  defeated  soldiery  and  her  affrighted 
inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  "that 
high  place  where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes."  But  some 
few  of  the  nobler  spirits  of  the  republic,  reverencing  the 
memories,  cherishing  its  patriotic  impulses,  and  prac- 
ticing its  virtues,  remained  in  the  Forum,  and  seated  in 
their  curule  chairs,  fearlessly  and  calmly  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  These  Romans  were  the  types 
of  a  once  numerous  class,  whose  character  has  been  held 
in  admiration  for  ages,  in  every  clime  and  among;-  every 
people  to  whom  their  history  is  kown.  'Twas  from  this 
type  that  Mr.  Calhoun  descended.  His  father,  Patrick 
Calhoun,  was  a  planter,  on  whose  occupation  depended 
the  support  of  the  family.  Pleased  with  such  work,  he 
was  not  only  a  living  being  but  a  patriotic  soul.  His 
companions  were  the  Cald wells,  who  with  him  were 
zealous  Whigs.  Of  three  of  the  Caldwells  able  to  bear 
arms  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  one  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Tories  in  cold  blood,  in  his  own  yard  after 
his  house  had  been  set  on  fire,  another  fell  dead  at  the 
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battle  of  Cowpens,  being  pierced  with  thirty  sabre 
wounds;  and  the  third  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
and  confined  for  nine  months  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  at 
St.  Augustine.  Nothing  but  his  stout  arm  and  intrepid- 
ity of  soul  saved  Patrick  Calhoun  from  experiencing  a 
similar  fate.  Out  of  five  children,  John  C.  Calhoun  was 
the  youngest  save  one.  He  was  born  in  Abbeville  dis- 
trict, S.  C,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  March,  1782,  and  was  named  after  his  maternal 
uncle,  Major  John  Caldwell,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Tories.  When  at  a  suitable  age,  he  was  sent  to  a  coun- 
try school,  where  he  received  all  that  his  teacher  could 
communicate.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  his  brother  in-law,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  study  in  the  higher  branches. 

He  had  just  made  a  beginning  in  this  new  occupation, 
with  which  he  was  perfectly  delighted,  when  the  death 
of  his  father  took  place.    His  sister  shortly  after  died, 
and  Mr.  Waddeil  immediately  discontinued  his  school. 
He  had  no  companion,  but  his  active  mind  required  em- 
ployment, and  in  the  house  he  found  what  proved  to  him  a 
rich  mine  of  intellectual  wealth.  No  one  guided  him  in  the 
selection  of  books,  but,  as  if  led  by  instinct  he  discarded 
fiction,  and  preferred  historical  works.    These  were  few 
in  number,  but  he  devoured  them  eagerly.    Rolin's  An- 
cient History.  Robertson's  life  of  Charles  V.,  American 
History,  and  a  Translation  of  Voltaire's  Charles  XII  first 
attracted  his  attention.    He  was  completely  fascinated 
v^ith  the  inexhaustible  store  of  information  which  the 
French  scholar  had  accumulated,  he  admired  the  well 
turned  periods  and  graceful  and  easy  diction  of  Scot- 
land's great  historian,  while  he  hung  with  delight  upon 
the  thrilling  account  of  the  daring  exploits  of  the  Swed- 
ish monarch.      Having  dispatched  these  volumes,  he 
took  up  the  large  edition  of  Cook's  Voyages,  Brown's 
Essays,  and  Locke  on  the  Understanding,  the  last  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  finish,  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
already  overtasked  his  strength,  and  his  health  had  be- 
come considerably  impaired. 
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All  this  was  the  work  of  but  fourteen  weeks.  So  in- 
tense was  his  application  that  his  eyes  became  seriously 
affected,  his  countenance  pallid  and  his  frame  emaci- 
ated. His  mother,  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  his  health, 
sent  for  him  to  come  honie.  About  this  time  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  influenced  his  after  life.  His  second 
brother,  James,  who  had  been  placed  at  a  counting  house 
in  Charleston,  returned  to  spend  the  summer  of  1800  at 
home.  John  had  decided  to  become  a  planter,  but 
James  objected  to  this,  strongly  urged  him  to  acquire  a 
good  education  and  pursue  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. But  if  the  consent  of  their  mother  could  be  given 
— their  father  had  died — and  he  (James)  thought  he 
could  so  manage  his  property  as  to  keep  him  in  funds 
for  seven  years  of  study,  preparatory  to  entering  his 
profession,  he  would  leave  home  and  commence  his  edu- 
cation the  next  week.  His  mother  and  brother  agreeing 
to  his  conditions,  he  accordingly  left  home  the  next 
week,  for  Dr.  Waddell's  who  had  married  again,  and  re- 
sumed his  academy  in  Columbia  county,  Georgia. 

His  progress  here  was  so  rapid  that  in  two  years  he  en- 
tered the  Junior  class  of  Yale  college  and  graduated  with 
distinction  in  1804,  just  four  years  from  the  time  he  com- 
menced Lis  Latin  grammar.  Next  he  took  a  course  of 
law,  and  in  1810  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  that  Fall  he  was  elected 
by  a  unanimous  majority  over  his  opponent.  However 
true  Jay's  treaty  with  England  was,  yet  some  difficulty 
w^as  to  arise.  Happiness  and.  prosperity  smiled  upon  the 
home  industries  of  the  country;  peace  and  contentment 
dwelt  in  all  her  borders;  but  the  dark  shadow  thrown 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  fell  upon  and  clouded 
everything  that  was  so  bright  and  fair. 

At  this  point  he  made  a  change  in  his  politics.  Up  to 
this  time  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  in  favor  of  State's  rights 
and  internal  improvement  in  the  truest  sense.  In  the 
beginning  he  was  in  favor  of  high  tariff,  but  as  the  South 
steadily  grew,  stretching  her  limits  in  agriculture  almost 
to  boundless  ends,  and  yet  no  thought  of  manufacture, 
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he  saw  that  his  xx^litical  opinions  were  contrary  to  the 
advancement  oi  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his 
country.    So  he  in  accordance  with  this  rather  took 
up  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.      Having  realized 
his  situation  with  respect  to  these  matters,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, at  length,  in  the  execution  of  a  similar  desire, 
took  up  contrary    views    to  his    previous  condition. 
Now  Calhoun  advocated  ihe  true  principles  concerning 
the  flourishing  Southerner,  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  an  equal  anxiety  opposed  his  most  resolute 
measures.    It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  mention  all  his 
great  speeches  and  to  give  the  substance  of  each,  but  I 
can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  on  every  occasion  he  stood 
firmly  by  the  rights  of  the  South.     He  was  often  advis- 
ing the  Governor  of  his  native  State  what  course  to  pur- 
sue.   His  last  speech— it  was  on  the  slavery  question 
— which  he  was  unable  to  deliver,  was  read  by  his  col- 
league, Judge  Butler,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1850.  It 
ended  by  stating  that  he  had  tried  to.  protect  the  Union 
and  defend  his  native  section.    Faithful  to  his  duty 
until  the  end,  death  found  Mr.  Calhoun  at  his  post. 
Feeble  though  he  was  in  body,  to  the  very  close  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  he  was  sustained  by  the  wonderful 
energy  and  power  of  an  intellect  that  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  dependent. 

Like  Chatham,  wrapt  in  flannels,  he  occasionally 
crawled  to  the  Senate  chamber  to  take  his  friends 
by  the  hand,  and  to  encourage  them  to  stand 
firmly  by  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  on  the  13th  of 
March,  his  voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  debate, 
no  longer  clear  as  a  trumpet,  but  often  giving  way  with 
the  failure  of  the  powers  of  utterance— quivering  from 
weakness  and  husky  with  emotion,  yet  still  indicating 
the  unconquerable  will  and  determination  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  last  words  were  uttered  on  this  occasion,  and 
he  returned  to  his  room  only  to  die.  His  son,  John  B. 
Calhoun,  a  physician,  was  with  him  for  several  weeks 
previous  to  his  death,  and  other  friends  almost  equalled 
his  filial  devotion  in  their  kind  attentions.  On  the  night 
of  March  thirtieth,  about  twelve  o'clock  he  began  breath- 
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iY)g  so  loud  as  to  awake  his  son,  who  inquired  liow  he 
felt,  he  replied  that  the  stimulants  produced  a  delightful 
effect  and  he  felt  no  pain.  He  requested  his  son  to  lie 
down,  but  in  a  little  over  an  hour,  he  aroused  hiiu  by 
calling  in  a  feeble  voice,  '-John,  conrie  tome."'  Shortly 
before  six  o'clock,  he  made  a  sign  to  his  son  to  approach 
the  bed.  Extending  his  hand,  he  grasped  that  of  his 
son,  looked  him  intently  in  the  face,  and  moved  his  lips, 
but  was  unable  to  articulate.  Other  friends  were  now 
called  in,  and  a  fruitless  effort  was  made  revive  him. 
Meanwhile  he  \^  as  perfectly  conscious,  and  his  eyes  re- 
tained their  brightness  and  his  countenance  its  natural 
expression.  But  the  golden  cord  was  about  to  be  sev- 
ered,—and  in  a  few  moments  he  drew  a  deep  inspiration, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  spirit  passed,  ^'iike  the  anthem 
of  a  breeze  away." 

His  death  was  announced  in  the  Senate,  and  eloquent 
addresses  were  made  by  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster. On  the  second  day  of  April  his  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  Charleston,  where  they  found  a  whole  people 
in  tears— South  Carolina  truly  mourned  her  loss. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  statesman. 
His  social  powers  were  endearing  and  his  conversational 
powers  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  He  was  fond  of  trac- 
ing out  the  causes  which  led  to  an  effect,  and  of  con- 
sidering vast  combinations  of  circumstances  that  pro- 
duced a  certain  result,  or  what  in  politics  he  called  a 
juncture  or  a  crisis.  His  words  were  well  chosen,  and 
showed  severe  discipline  in  his  early  studies,  but  he 
never  stopped  to  pick  or  cull  them  in  the  midst  of  a 
speech,  for  at  such  times  his  ideas  seemed  to  come  forth, 
full  draperied,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

As  a  statesman,  his  course  was  independent  and  high 
minded. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  loss  to  the 
Union,  but  to  South  Carolina  the  blow  was  peculiarly 
severe.  For  more  than  forty  years  she  had  trusted  and 
confided  in  him,  and  she  never  found  him  faithless  or 
remiss  in  his  duties.  He  had  received  many  honors  at 
her  hands,  but  not  one  was  undeserved, — she  owed  him 
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a  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  could  never  repay.  She 
has  produced  many  distinguished  men,  yet  his  memory 
and  fame  will  be  dearer  than  those  of  her  Laurenses, 
her  Gadsens,  her  Pickneys,  her  Rutledges,  or  her 
Haynes.  Her  soil  contains  no  nobler  dust  than  that  of 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun. 

"Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful  and  in  honor  clear, 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  sought  not  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend. 

W.  Belton  Moore. 


:o: 


A  MODERN  FOX  CHASE. 


It  was  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  on  the  morning 
before  we  were  to  leave  for  school,  that  vv^e  had  planned 
for  a  fox  chase.  All  fox  hunters  know  that  fair,  warm 
weather  is  necessary  in  a  successful  fox  chase.  We  had 
been  wishing  that  to  be  a  favorable  morning  in  order  to 
climax  our  Christmas  fun.  And  surely  it  was  the  only 
one  during  the  holidays  that  was  suitable  for  our  chase. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  The  wind  was  calm,  in 
direct  contrast  to  what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  Jack 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  on  account  of  the  thin, 
white  veil  of  milky  cloud  that  hung  loosely  over  the 
sky.  The  atmosphere  was  a  little  warm  and  damp, 
such|as  characterizes  the  autumn  mornings  of  the  Pee 
Dee  section. 

Not  on  richly  caparisoned  horses,  as  knights  and  fair 
ladies  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  did  we  ride,  for  a  modern 
fox  chase  does  not  require  them. 

On  the  preceding  night  we  had  inflated  our  tires  and 
oiled  our  bicycles  well.  All  were  on  bicycles  except  two 
experienced  hunters,  who  rode  horses  in  order  to  follow 
the  dogs  over  fences  and  through  the  woods. 

About  one-third  of  our  party  were  young  ladies,  who 
were  more  anxious  for  the  chase  on  bicycles  than  upon 
horses.    They  did  not  give  their  reason,  but  I  think  it 
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was  both  on  account  of  the  novelty  and  the  speed,  for 
they  could  ride  faster  on  the  wheels  than  upon  the 
horses. 

The  country  was  level  and  intersected  witli  roads  in 
every  direction.  We  had  selected  a  place  to  meet,  and 
were  all  to  be  there  at  five  in  the  morning.  Everything 
was  especially  favorable,  and  Aurora  bid  us  ''Good 
Morning"  as  we  mounted  our  wheels  for  the  selected 
place.  Nearly  every  one  was  ready  at  the  time  except 
the  young  ladies.  Of  course  we  could  think  nothing  of 
that,  for  they  always  sleep  too  late  for  breakfast.  Be- 
fore all  of  our  party  had  arrived  we  saw  tlie  glittering- 
streams  of  light  flashed  skyward  from  the  buckles  of 
Phaeton's  harness,  and  we  began  to  think  he  was  driving 
faster  than  usual  that  morning. 

After  the  two  on  horses  had  been  in  the  woods  some 
time  the  remainder  of  our  huntresses  came  up.  Surely 
Diana  envied  them,  for  she  never  had  the  privilege  of 
riding  a  wheel  on  a  hunt.  Not  long  did  we  wait,  for 
soon  the  dogs  were  close  behind  the  fox.  We  knew 
from  the  sound  of  the  dogs,  as  we  could  not  see,  that 
they  would  come  out  of  the  woods  not  far  from  where 
v/e  were,  so  we  prepared  for  our  part  of  the  fun. 

We  all  mounted  and  rode  along  side  of  the  woods  for 
half  a  mile,  then  we  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  as  the 
fox  was  going  in  that  direction.  As  the  young  ladies 
were  along,  it  differed  but  little  vv^hat  road  we  should 
take,  but  the  fox  was  running  almost  parallel  with  the 
road,  across  the  field.  Soon  he  began  to  circle,  and  we 
lost  all  trace  of  him,  but  we  dared  not  leave  the  road  for 
it  is  not  safe  to  jump  a  fence  on  a  bicycle. 

The  bicyclists  kept  close  together,  until  about  that 
time  in  the  morning  when  everything  is  still,  and  a  sound 
can  be  heard  from  several  directions.  We  could  hear 
the  faint  barking  of  the  dogs,  but  could  not  determine  in 
what  direction  it  was.  Y/e  stopped,  and  being  divided 
in  opinions,  we  thought  it  best  for  each  to  act  under  his 
own  convictions.  There  were  woods  to  our  left  and  in 
front   of  us,   and   I   surely   thought   the   dogs  were 
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to  our  left.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  two  young  ladies 
thought  the  same.  So  we  three  turned  to  the  left,  in  a 
road  that  run  through  the  woods.  The  others  went  off 
in  different  directions,  with  each  young  lady  thinking 
that  a  certain  young  man's  opinion  was  right.  Not  long 
had  we  been  riding  to  the  left  before  a  young  man  came 
up,  and  said  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  for  ours 
was  right. 

We  had  now  been  riding  about  two  hours,  and  appar- 
ently no  nearer  the  fox  than  when  we  started.  The  two 
young  ladies  began  to  complain  of  their  wheels  being 
heavy  to  push.  Of  course  we  knew  that  they  were  tired, 
and  thought  of  stopping  to  oil  their  wheels,  that  they 
might  rest  a  few  minutes.  Yfe  didn't  let  them  know 
that  we  thought  they  were  tired,  for  they  had  said  that 
they  would  be  with  us  when  the  fox  was  caught. 

But  at  this  time  we  passed  into  an  opening  of  the 
woods,  and  the  sound  of  dogs,  in  close  pursuit  of  the  fox, 
burst  upon  us.  ISTo  longer  being-  tired,  the  two  girls 
dashed  by  us,  in  order, to  catch  the  fox  before  the  dogs. 
Being  a  short  distance  behind,  we  too  took  undue  advant- 
age.   The  other  young  man  said  to  me,  "You  and  Miss 

 turn  to  the  right  when  we  reach  the  woods,  and 

Miss  Leila  and  myself  will  go  straight  forward."  I  ap- 
proved of  the  proposition  only  in  order  that  we  might 
pen  the  fox  i^i  the  woods.  So  we  speeded  up,  but  just 
then  we  heard  some  delicate  yells  from  the  young  ladies. 
We  didn't  know  whether  it  was  a  support  for  the  dogs, 
or  college  yells  as  they  were  college  girls. 

But  what  is  wrong?  Miss  Leila  stops?  Soon  we  were 
up  with  her.   It  was  only  a  piece  of  glass  that  had  pene-, 

trated  her  tire.     So  I  rode  on  to  overtake  Miss  

while  the  other  young  man  stopped  to  plug  the  tire.  We 
were  now  among  the  dogs,  and  the  fox  was  not  far 
ahead.  The  two  hunters  on  horses  came  dashing  by, 
and  we  knew  that  the  fox  would  be  ours  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

But  something  else  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  during  a  four  hours'  race  the  dogs  and  horses  were 
tired,  and  the  bicycles  needed  fresh  riders.  ISTotwith- 
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standing,  we  gave  the  dogs  our  full  support  by  continu- 
ally yelling  at  the  top  of  our  voices.  Intermingled  with 
delicate  female  voices,  it  certainly  encouraged  the  dogs 
and  disheartened  the  fox.  But  lo!  we  were  left  in  the 
road  again.  The  fox,  dogs,  and  men  turned  through  the 
woods.  We  determined  to  try  the  bicycles  for  a  distance 
through  the  woods,  for  the  fox  was  too  near  caught  for 
us  not  to  share  in  the  last  glory  of  that  eventful  chase 
Although  somewhat  fatigued  we  started  through  the 
thickest  of  the  woods.  We  congratulated  ourselves  upon 
the  success  of  a  short  distance,  but  still  it  was  tiresome. 

We  rode  slow  and  talked  of  how  fortunate  we  were  in 
being  in  the  last  scenes  of  the  chase,  for  We  thought 
then  it  was  the  last,  while  the  others  of  our  party,  we 
knew  not  where.  Not  far  in  front  of  us  was  a  very  in- 
viting resting  place,  covered  with  pine  straw.  I  said  to 
Miss  ,  "I  think  if  we  stop  here  and  rest  for  a  few- 
moments,  we  will  be  much  better  prepared  for  the  glory 
of  catching  the  fox,  as  it  will  be  a  very  short  while  after 
we  mount  again."  She  replied  very  willingly,  and  said, 
"Yes,  we  will  talk  of  our  already  glorious  chase."  So 
we  dismounted  and  sat  down  under  a  tall  pine  tree, 
while  the  rays  of  the  sun  struck  us  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees. 

[to  be  continued.] 

Clarence  D,  Lee. 

 :o:  

THE  CALL  OF  THE  AGE. 

(Monthly  Oration  for  the  Calhoun  Society,  by  P.  C.  Garris.) 


I  have  labored  but  a  short  while  Jto  prepare  this  ora- 
tion, yet  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  present  this  subject  to  youthful  Caro- 
linians tonight. 

If  you  will  ask  me  what  the  call  of  the  day  is,  you 
will  get  many  and  very  different  answers.    The  dying 
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men  or  women  of  India  would  cry  to  you  as  they  are 
crying  to  England  today  bread  !  bread  I  The  unlearned, 
blighted  and  withering  intellects  of  our  young  mannood 
would  cry  in  tones  of  distress,  -intellectual  light,  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom."  This  cry  makes  our  grand  repubhc 
with  all  her  power  and  resources  to  quiver  m  shame; 
and  causes  to  be  stamped  on  her  brow  disloyalty  to  her 
sons  in  black  letters  of  ignorance.  The  patriotic  Cuban 
would  sav  in  strong  terms  -  give  us  liberty,  freedom  or 
death."  "'This  is  a  noble  cry  and  reaches  to  the  throne  of 
•God  itself,  and  there  we  believe  it  not  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Bryan  would  say  "free  silver"  is  the  one  great 
call  of  our  land,  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  make  us 
the  noble  and  happy  people  of  a  grand  republic.  The 
greedy  millionaire  says  -more  gold!  more  gold!"  one 
more  infamous  law  that  will  place  the  honest  laborer  m 
chains  that  he  might  serve  King  Gold  forever.  This  cry 
would  not  be  made  more  startling  by  an  arch  friend  of 

Hell.  .  .         .  A 

Gentlemen,  are  any  of  these  the  true  and  greac  de- 
mands of  our  age?    We  can  emphatically  say  no. 

When  the  great  empire  of  the  Pharaoh's  was  fast 
f adino-  into  ruin  and  decay,  I  can  imagine  in  her  agony  or 
^i-ath  she  called  for  noble  and  manly  men,  and  when 
there  was  no  response  the  gigantic  pyramids,  if  ^  they 
could  have  understood  the  situation  of  the  dying  King- 
dom of  the  Nile,  would  have  trembled  and  quaked  from 
base  to  summit.    The  great  empire  has  been  mouldering 
for  multiplied  centuries  because  her  last  call  was  un- 
heard and  disregarded  by  that  great  race,  who  were  now 
marching  by  rapid  strides  to  shame  and  disgrace. 
■      There  was  Athens,  once  ^  bright  jewel  on  the  western  ^ 
coast  of  Aegean  sea,  whose  luster  was  like  that  of  the 
sun  when  compared  with  her  sister  states.    She  was  able 
to  hold  Persia  with  her  multiplied  millions  at  bay,  yet 
there  was  a  period  in  Athenian  history  when  she  was 
forced  to  call  for  men.    Unfortunately  for  Athens,  her 
call  was  unheard,  and  she  has  been  sleeping  m  dishonor 
and  shame  for  ages. 
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Look  at  Rome  whose  institutions  and  government 
seemed  to  be  as  strong  as  the  Roman  arch  itself,  and 
whose  call  to  arms  would  cause  the  civilized  world  to 
tremble.  She  had  a  good  cause  to  call  for  noble  char- 
acters in  her  days  of  decay,  but  it  was  fruitless;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  acts  of  her  last  days  only  serve  to  blot, 
mar  and  blacken  the  white  pages  of  history. 

Today  we,  who  are  traveling  far  down  the  lane  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and,  w^e  who  stand  with  eyes  gazing 
on  the  eastern  horizon  that  we  might  catch  the  first  rav 
of  light  from  the  twentieth  century's  sun,  hear  the  same 
old  startling  cry.  Men,  men!  is  the  cry  of  our  land  today. 
A  noble  man  is  wanted  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  dear 
old  ship  of  state,  who  will  stand  on  the  high  tov/er  of 
justice,  and  serve  the  nation  with  wisdom.  Our  nation 
calls  for  noble  citizens,  who  will  raise  up  a  race  of  men 
with  nobleness  and  character  stamped  on  their  brow; 
men  whose  hands  will  not  refuse  to  labor  for  the  repub- 
lic, and  are  not  stained  with  the  cold  blood  of  a  father 
land's  murder.  She  is  calling  for  clear  headed  men- 
men  who  can  and  will  think  for  the  v/elfare  and  success 
of  the  commonwealth.  She  V7ants  men  who  v/ili  live  for 
her,  not  die  for  her.  Gentlemen,  if  we  answer  this  call 
as  Carolinians  should,  the  dear  old  republic  will  write 
her  name  in  shining  letters  high  up  on  the  column  of. 
fame.  If  her  sons  hear  not  the  call,  they,  at  once,  lay 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Monroe  and  Lincoln 
side  by  side  with  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  the  despots  of 
Babylon,  and  the  bloody  ISTeroes  of  Rome,  and  bury  our 
republic  in  as  disgraced  and  debased  a  tomb  as  was  ever 
filled  by  any  fallen  empire  or  worthless  democracy. 

What  does  South  Carolina  call  for  day  by  day  if  it 
is  not  noble  men?  You  hear  many  of  our  farmers  going 
about  saying  that  the  overproduction  of  cotton  will  ruin 
the  Southern  States,  but,  if  you  will  read  history  you 
will  find  that  the  overproduction  which  has  ruined  all 
nations  of  the  past,  and  the  one  which  will  drink  the 
life  blood  of  America,  if  she  is  to  fall  as  other  nations 
have  fallen,  is  the  overproduction  of  worthless,  degraded. 
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and  infamous  traitors  who  call  themselves  men. 

Noble  blood  of  Carolina,  do  you  wish  to  tramp  the  fair 
name  of  your  state  under  foot  by  giving  her  such  hem- 
lock Do  you  wish  to  be  the  cold  blooded  dagger  that  is 
to  drink  the  life  blood  of  your  state?  Mind  that  you  are 
not  in  the  overproduction  list. 

When  the  sons  of  our  state  begin  to  value  true  char- 
acter in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  old  state  will  rise 
like  a  hero  in  her  might,  and  give  to  the  world  such  a 
model  government  as  will  bless  generations  of  men  far 
down  the  future;  and  give  the  muse  of  history  such  a  list 
of  characters  as  will  ever  make  her  pages  welcomed  by 
him  who  searches  for  noble  men,  and  give  to  liberty 
such  a  foundation  as  will  stand  the  fiercest  blasts  of 
tyrany  and  despotism. 

It  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
inferior  bring;  it  is  very  likely  that  the  merchant  body 
will  get  too  large  for  any  purpose;  the  politician  might, 
in  the  future,  become  the  foot  ball  of  the  party  that  was 
once  glad  to  honor  him;  the  clergy  might  be  looked  on 
as  an  inferior  and  contemptable  set  of  men,  but  noble 
manhood  will  be  in  demand  long  after  the  top-root  of 
the  great  forest  oak  of  prejudice  has  fierced  the  common 
occupations  of  man.    It  is  probable  that  cotton  will  sell 
for  three  cents  per  pound;  and  bacon  will  get  so  low  that 
a  herd  of  swine  will  be  an  expense  to  any  man.  Silver 
mio-ht  be  so  deprecated  that  the  American  peasant  will 
be  made  a  vassal  forever,  and  gold  with  his  mighty 
powers  and  influence  might  be  dragged  from  his  throne 
only  to  become  the  spoil  of  an  injured  and  angered  mob, 
but  a  true  man  will  sell  above  par  in  any  nation  and  at 
any  time.    It  is  possible  for  kingdoms  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  for  men  to  degrade  themselves  to  the  level  of  the 
swine;  but  a  true  man  can  always  wear  the  royal 
robe    that   will   insure   respect  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  civilization,  and  for  such  characters  the  world  is  call- 
ing today. 
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Where,  where,  in  the  wide  world  can  be, 

My  fondest  hope,  my  dearest  love, 
God's  gift,  the  gift  he  gave  to  me. 

In  a  cottage  home  by  the  grove. 

Years  have  passed,  seven  and  three, 

No  tidings  of  an  only  child; 
A  heart  that  hopes,  eyes  that  see, 

Have  been  forever  beguiled. 

He  was  to  me  in  cheerful  play, 

An  object  full  of  heavenly  grace; 
Time  has  brought  forth  an  evil  day, 

A  sorrowful  blush  to  my  face. 

Ah!  little  did  he  dream  or  guess, 

When  full  of  joy  in  childish  play; 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress, 

Bvil  darkens  the  brightest  day. 

My  wayward  son  I  can't  forget, 

There's  a  shadow  ne'er  to  be  displaced; 

My  path  with  raining  eyes  I've  wet. 
By  me,  once  again,  be  embraced. 

My  son,  if  thou  be  ragged,  poor, 

Yea,  dishonored  and  unknown; 
P'ear  not  to  darken  thy  mother's  door. 

She  has  for  thee  in  her  breast  a  home. 

Some  glad  tiding  hast'n  then,  to  send, 

I  am  lonely,  feeble,  poor  blind; 
I  have  no  other  eaithly  friend, 

The  world  seems  to  be  all  unkind. 

Return,  oh  my  beloved  son. 

If  the  billows  roll  not  over  thy  head; 
Find  me  prosperous  or  undone, 

If  the  grave  be  not  thy  bed. 

The  night  is  long  that  has  no  day, 

Thus  the  seers  of  old  hive  said; 
He  will  return,  I  believe,  to-day, 

If  he  be  not  among  the  dead. 

I  awoke  from  my  slumbering  rest, 

How  glad  I  had  only  dreamed; 
My  babe  lay  sleeping  at  my  breast, 

How  like  an  angel  it  seemed. 

W.  M 
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CHOOSING  ^"ot  many  years  ago,  when  the 

A  writer  was  a  very  small  boy,  he  went 

PROFESSION,  to  school  to  a  young  man  who  pretended 
to  be  deeply  versed  in  hypnotism,  clairvoyance  and  other 
strange  arts.  We  remember  well  that  he  prided  himself 
on  being  able  to  look  into  the  face  of  a  person  and 
tell  whether  or  not  he  had  chosen  his  profession,  and 
what  success  he  would  have  in  life.  He  used  to  expa- 
tiate frequently  on  the  importanca  of  an  early  choice  of 
a  profession,  and  he  would  have  had  us  believe  that  the 
sooner  we  did  so  the  better  it  would  be  for  us.  We  have 
since  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  school 
teacher  was  a  little  mistaken  in  his  views.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example  a  young  man  at  Wofford  College  and  ask 
the  question,  is  it  better  for  him  to  choose  his  life  work 
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:«s  soon  as  he  enters  college  or  would  it  be  better  for  him 
to  wait  until  he  has  received  his  diploma? 

Not  long  ago,  we  heard  a  man  say  that  all  that  a  Wof- 
ford graduate,  or  tlie  graduate  of  any  literary  college, 
was  competent  to  do  was  to  preach,  teach  or  practice 
law.  We  will  not  dispute  this  point,  but  for  our  present 
purpose,  will  grant  that  it  is  true.  Suppose  a  young  man 
comes  to  college  with  the  intention  of  practicing  law. 
He  has  already  chosen  his  profession  and  altliougli  he 
may  have  made  a  mistake  in  his  choice,  still  he  intends 
to  regulate  his  studies  accordingly.  S  oon  he  begins  to 
question  the  use  of  spending  so  much  time  on  Greek  and 
Latin  when  for  his  purxjose  it  would  be  to  his  advantage 
to  devote  that  time  to  society  work.  Hence  he  discon- 
tinues his  studies  in  those  departments, or  if  not  prepares 
the  recitations  just  sufficient  to  make  a  pass.  On  the 
other  hand  he  throws  himself  into  the  v/ork  of  the  Lit- 
erary Society,  and  shines  as  a  good  society  man;  and 
thus  he  goes  through  college  and  graduates  without  hav- 
ing derived  any  material  benefit  from  his  class-room 
studies.  He  is  no  scholar,  hence  he  is  unfit  for  the  po- 
sition of  teacher.  It  has  always  been  his  purpose  to 
practice  law  and  it  is"- possible  for  him  to  do  only  this; 
he  certainly  cannot  do  anything  else.  Now  there  would 
be  nothing  at  all  objectionable  to  this,  provided  it  was 
certain  that  his  choice  had  been  a  wise  one,  but  of  this 
he  was  not  certain.  Although  he  may  have  thought  that 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  may  awake 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  study  of  law  is  not  as  congen- 
ial as  he  supposed  it  would  be.  There  may  be  some  nec- 
essary qualifications  which  he  overlooked  and  which  he 
lacks.  After  struggling  for  a  few  years  without  making 
any  progress  he''  gives  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  seeks  some- 
thing else.  Now  he  will  find  that  he  made  a  sad  mis- 
take when  he  sacrificed  everything  which  he  thought 
was  unnecessary  in  the  preparation  for  the  profession 
which  he  had  chosen.  As  we  have  already  said,  he  is  no 
scholar,  for  he  neglected  that  part  of  his  college  training, 
hence  he  is  not  fitted  to  be  a  teacher.    The  same  is  true 
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of  being  a  minister.  He  may  not  be  chosen  to  this  high 
office,  and  as  these  three  complete  the  list  of  possible 
professions  of  our  college  men  we  have  a  graduate  on 
our  hands,  out  of  a  job,  and  very  likely  to  remain  out. 

This  is  not  an  extravagant  picture  that  we  have  drawn 
but  the  account  of  what  is  probably  occurring  almost 
every  year.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  friend 
will  become  a  first-class  beggar,  but  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  always  hold  a  mediocre  position  in  what- 
ever business  he  engages. 

Suppose  we  take  as  an  example  another  young  man, 
and  follow  him  through  college.    He  does  not,  like  our 
other  young  friend,  intend  to  make  law  his  profession, 
but  he  is  equally  intent  to  be  a  preacher.    He  is  so 
anxio^is  to  enter  the  ministry  that  perhaps  he  has  been 
persuaded  with  difficulty  to  come  to  college  and  more 
thoroughly  fit  himself.    He  takes  the  regular  course, 
but  soon  begins  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  pounding  rocks 
and  toiling  over  Latin,  so  he  pays  less  attention  to  this, 
or  dropping  it,  becomes  an  irregular  student.    This  step 
which  is  very  f reqently  taken  by  those  who  have  chosen 
their  profession  before  they  entered  college,  or  soon 
thereafter,  is  always  a  dangerous  one.    By  so  doing,  a 
person  almost  invariably  is  preparing  the  way  to  dis- 
qualify himself  for  every  work  but  one  and  even  that 
one,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  is  the  one  for  which  he  has 
been  naturally  fitted.    So  the  young  preacher,  lawyer,  or 
teacher  may  find  out  too  late  that  he  has  made  mistakes, 
and  as  the  result,  will  find  himself  without  means  and 
without  a  purpose.    With  this  in  mind,  we  can  readily 
understand  a  statement  made  sometime  ago,  by  an  em- 
inent educator  that  those  men  who  have  been  over  anx- 
ious to  get  out  of  college  and  enter  the  world,  have  never 
distinguished  themselves  either  in  college  or  in  after 

^^Even  if  a  young  man,  in  doing  this,  has  known  him- 
self rightly  and  has  made  the  best  possible  choice,  his 
eagerness  will  not  allow  him  to  make  that  preparation 
which  is  so  necessary  now  to  a  successful  career.  It  may 
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look  very  much  like  idling  away  one's  time  to  remain 
undecided  so  long,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
failures  which  may  be  involved  and  the  time  to  repair 
them,  it  is  a  safer  and  wiser  plan  to  wait  until  one  has 
one's  diploma  in  sight  and  then  ask  the  question,  what 
next? 

HISTORY  Tae  History  of  Upper  South  Carolina, 

OF  SOUTH  by  Dr.  J.  B.  O.  Landrum,  has  been,  before 
CAROLINA.  the  public  for  several  weeks,  and  is  meet- 
ing with  all  the  success  that  could  have  bsciii  hoprl  for 
it.  This  history  is  the  outcome  of  a  proposed  series  of 
historical  papers  for  a  newspaper,  and  which  were  to  be 
devoted  to  those  events  which  occurred  in  Spartanburg. 
As  the  work  progressed,  however,  the  author  departed 
from  his  original  plan,  and  determined  to  give  in  book 
form  a  history  of  Upper  Carolina.  As  the  result  of  his 
labors,  we  have  the  first  volume  of  perhaps  as  complete 
a  history  of  this  section  of  the  State  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  as  has  ever  been  published.  It  contains 
much  of  interest  which  has  long  gone  out  of  print  and 
which  has  been  preserved  only  by  tradition.  Still  all  in 
the  book  can  be  relied  on  as  being  true,  all  the  traditions 
of  doubtful  authenticity  having  been  carefully  elimin- 
ated. 

A  good  portion  of  the  book  is  given  to  the  settlement 
of  the  state  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  to  their  sub- 
sequent troubles  with  the  white  people.  It  seems  that 
most  of  their  difficulties,  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  state,  in  Spartanburg,  Greenville,  and  adjoining 
counties.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
book  is  that  one  which  tells  of  the  first  white  settlers 
who  came  to  upper  Carolina.  In  the  year  1755,  a  band 
of  emigrants,  bold  and  spirited,  came  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  made  their  home  in  what  was  then 
the  Spartan  District.  In  reading  this  book,  one  won- 
ders at  the  number  of  military  operations  which  oc- 
curred in  the  state  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  One 
is  accustomed  to  associate  this  period  with  the  battles 
of  Cowpens,  Eutaw  Springs ,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
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others,  but  here  we  have  the  battles  of  Earle's  Ford^ 
Musgrove's  Mill,  Cedar  Springs,  Blackstock,  and  several 
others.  The  writer  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Cowpens,  which  is  well  worth  reading  several 
times.  Dr.  Landrum  has  a  pleasing  and  simple  style 
which  makes  reading  his  history  a  pleasure.  He  tells 
us  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  second  volume  for 
which  he  asks  the  encouragement  of  a  generous  public. 


Wofford  College  seems  to  be  raising  up  a  generation 
of  poets.  Those  poetical  effusions  which  appear  month- 
ly in  the  JouPwNAL  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  fire  which 
is  burning  brightly  over  the  whole  campus.  We  sup- 
pose this  is  pardonable,  for  poets  sing  because  they 
must,  not  because  they  will,  '^tis  a  good  thing,  push  it 
along." 


 :o: 


A  few  hours  spent  each  week  at  Converse  College 
Commercial  School  would  prepare  you  for  business. 
They  teach  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  etc. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  p.  MCCREARY,  Editor. 


'*The  Action  of  Cornell  University  Touching  the  A.  B. 
Degree"  in  the  Peahody  Record  for  December  shows 
that  the  writer  is  capable  of  handling  a  subject  in  a  logi- 
cal manner.  What  he  affirms  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  true,  and  colleges  should  exert  every  effort  to 
maintain  a  high  standard — leaving  all  beyond  that  limit 
to  universities: 

SONNET. 

The  way  is  steep;  high  hangs  the  laurel  wreath, 
It  is  the  height  that  makes  it  worth  the  try. 
What  boots  attainment  ?    In  the  strivings  lie 
The  sole  rewards.    Fight  onward  with  set  teeth! 
Though  swift  the  treadmill  ground  may  slip  beneath. 
Fight  on!    Thy  blows  have  paid  thee  as  they  fly — 
They  have  been  dealt,  and  that  must  satisfy. 
Then  let  thy  sword  be  stranger  to  its  sheath, 
Though  'neath  the  rainbow's  tip  no  treasure  pot 

Shall  flash  its  golden  welcome  at  the  last, 
When  from  the  sky  the  phantom  long  has  passed, 
When  the  vain  dreams  that  led  thee  are  forgot. 
Across  a  chasm  men's  sons  shall  look  aghast. 
And  say,  "He  leapt  this," — and  shall  mark  the  spot. 

—John  Albert  Lacy ^  in  Harvard  Advocate. 


Among  the  varied  magazines  received  lately,  the 
University  of  Virginia  covers  a  broader,  deeper,  and 
more  interesting  field  than  any  other.  From  "Some 
Facts  About  Poe's  University  Career,"  it  can  be  clearly 
seen  that  the  essayist  is  making  and  intends  pursuing  a 
very  close  study  of  the  man's  life,  as  a  whole — we  await 
with  pleasure  any  further  exposition  of  the  subject.  The 
number  of  stories  are  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
quaint  poetic  selections  which  lend  enchantment  to  the 
entire  magazine: 
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While  the  summer  twilight  passes, 

While  the  swallows  skirt  the  eaves, 
Lone  I  lie  amid  the  grasses 

Gazing  upward  through  the  leaves. 
And  my  brain,  in  bo5dsh  passion, 

Many  a  fairy  picture  weaves — 
Knights  and  maids  of  olden  fashion, 

Pages  in  their  silken  sleeves. 
Oh,  with  what  a  ready  pleasure 

Youth  each  fancy  new  receives, 
And,  unto  the  fullest  meastire, 

In  each  castled  thought  believes! 
But,  with  sadly  swift  decision, 

Coming  manhood  undeceives 
We  of  all  that  vs^aving  vision 

Seen  in  boyhood  'mid  the  leaves. 
Now  I  sit  and  slowly  ponder, 

And  my  soul  with  sadness  grieves, 
As  my  thoughts  return  to  wander 

In  the  realm  of  mem'ry's  leaves.  ^ 


Several  worthy  stories  appear  in  the  January  Vander- 
hilt  Observer;  among  the  most  deserving  are,  "A  Saint, 
a  Sinner,  and  an  Ingenu,"  Richard  Cecil;  ''Bachelor" 
and  "My  Ghost."  The  last  mentioned  exhibits  to  some 
extent  the  power  of  imagination.  We  alv/ays  notice 
with  pleasure  the  verse  it  contains: 

THK  I^EAVES. 
From  lofty  perch  the  leaves  comedown; 
The  tow^ering  oak  has  lost  his  crown, 
And  all  the  trees,  in  foliage  brown, 
Must  bare  their  heads  'neath  Winter's  frown. 
Falling,  fluttering,  spinning  round, 
Leaves  are  circling  to  the  ground; 
Headlong  whirling,  earthward  bound, 
Here  they  come  with  rustling  sound, 
Racing  now  o'er  yonder  mound, 
Filling  every  hollow  found. 
Starting  on  again,  in  haste, 
Not  a  moment's  time  to  waste. 
Hither,  thither,  to  and  fro, 
Ever  hurrying,  on  they  go; 
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But  now,  at  last,  they  find  their  rest 
Upon  the  earth's  cold,  barren  breast. 
Their  racing  o'er,  here  they  lie; 
For,  like  mankind,  they  too  must  die. 

One  story  in  the  last  number*  of  the  Southwestern 
University  Magazine  we  read  with  much  interest.,  It  is 
void  of  verse  altogether. 


''The  poetry  of  Sidney  Lanier,"  in  the  Ki7ig  College 
Magazine  is  quite  a  cleverly  written  essay. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  Magazine  has  its  usual 
number  of  well-written  articles;  but  the  one  towering- 
above  all  others  is  the  "Symbolism  of  the  Lotus,"  this 
being  an  essay  of  unusual  merit,  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  The  writer  handles  his  subject  in  a  style  al- 
together becoming. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Trinity  Archive  contains,  as 
usual,  several  historic  stories.  "Negro  life  on  the  Tur- 
pentine Farm"  shows  that  the  writer  has  without  doubt 
been  reared  in  part  of  the  country  given  up  to  that  work. 


It  is  with  much  enthusiasm  that  we  peruse  the  pages 
of  the  Wake  Forest  Student,  The  di^erent  pages  de- 
voted to  writings  on  Xmas  are  interesting;  along  with 
this  the  remaining  pieces  of  fiction  and  articles  render 
it  attractive. 

"Posthumous  Praise,"  in  the  Baylor  Literary  is 
worthy  of  thought. 
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SCHOOLGIRL'S  LAMENT. 


I. 

Once  I  was  a  happy  lass, 

'Twas  'fore  I  went  to  school; 
At  first  I  got  along  all  right, 

Now  I'm  a  regular  fool. 
II. 

Once  I  was  a  happy  gal, 

'Twas  'fore  I  'tended  college; 
I  have  long  ago  found  out 

Sorrow  comes  with  knowledge. 
III. 

How  I  wish  I  was  at  home, 

Away  from  this  old  school! 
For  after  I  come  up  here  awhile 

I'll  be  a  full-fledged  fool. 

—  The  Ozark. 


Students  of  Converse  College  Commercial  School  are 
enrolled  as  students  of  the  college  and  receive  diplomas 
signed  and  sealed  by  Converse  College.  Remember  this 
whne  you  wish  to  study  any  of  the  commercial  branches. 


Alumni  Department. 

M.  V.  BENNETT,  Editor. 


A  REVERIE. 


Real,  too  real.  What?  The  afterthoughts  of  a  gradu- 
ate. To  me,  in  a  reflective  mood,  incidents  of  college 
life,  form,  assemble  and  disappear,  leaving  behind  only 
a  faint  but  ineffaceable  impression,  which  shall  ever 
linger  as  past  memories  in  the  imagination,  endeavoring 
to  cheer  and  lighten  our  course  along  life's  path.  How 
true!  Even  now  the  mind  is  flooded  with  the  trying 
ordeals  through  which  one  has  to  pass  in  order  to  attain 
success,  and  knowing  full  well  by  actual  experience  that 
the  way  pointing  to  a  diploma  is  not  altogether  free  from 
obstacles,  yet  how  briefly  our  thoughts  linger  about 
those  unpleasant  facts,  only  to  pass  swiftly  on  to  the 
brighter  side.  And  what  then?  The  ties  of  friendship 
formed,  varied  in  kind  and  characters,  some  short-lived 
while  others  are  life-time  in  duration,  stand  as  real 
living  character  in  our  memory,  exerting  even  an  un- 
conscious influence.  Such  impressions  can  never,  no 
never  be  effaced  save  only  by  the  dissolution  of  soul 
and  body. 

The  ideal  life  of  college  must  give  place  to  the  busy, 
active  duties  of  the  world,  and  then  comes  the  true  test. 
Our  college  career  has  been  written,  and  the  appaling 
thought  arises,  it  can  never  be  re- written-  Friend,  un- 
der-graduate,  do  you  know  that  you  are  making  history, 
which  will  be  of  all-importance  to  you  in  after  life? 
Stop  and  reflect,  see  if  you  can't  improve  your  habits, 
your  conduct,  and  your  life,  thereby  changing  your 
career.  As  a  well-wisher  speaking  to  college  men,  let 
me  entreat  you  to  read  the  past  and  improve  upon  it. 
'Tis  certainly  a  fact  that  few  of  us,  if  any,  fully  appreci- 
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ate  and  realize  our  present  condition.  How  true  is  this  of 
college  life!  The  reason  is  possibly  this,  that  in  the  after- 
glow nothing  is  reflected  save  only  the  rich,  rare,  and 
racy. 

Be  true  to  your  college,  your  class-mate,  and  above  all 
to  your  Heavenly  Father,  and  then  your  after-thoughts 
will  not  be  tinged  with  vain  regrets,  and  your  reverie 
will  be  of  a  pleasing  nature. 

George  William. Gage,  who  was  recently  elected  judge 
of  the  sixth  judicial  circuit,  was  born  in  Union  County, 
S.  C,  on^February  4th,  1856.    He  entered  Wofford  Col- 
lege 'in  the  fall  of  '71  and  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  in  June  '75.    While  in  college,  he  was  noted 
for  his  oratorical  abilities,  serving  both  as  Junior  debater 
and  anniversary  orator.    Having  decided  on  law  as  his 
profession,  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Yanderbilt 
University  from  which  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in 
1880.    He  then  opened  his  office  at  Chester,  S.  C,  where 
by  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  close  application  to  his 
work,  he  won  the  good-vs^ill  and  respect  of  his  fellowmen 
who,  as  a  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  his  ability, 
sent  him  to  the  constitutional  convention  of '95;  he  has 
also   ably  represented  Chester  in  the  legislature  for 
sometime.    His  mind  has  naturally  a  judicial  bent,  and 
he  is  well  versed  in  all  the  technique  of  law,  thus  en- 
abling ''This  distinguished  son  of  Chester"  to  fill  with 
dignity  and  efficiency  the  high  office  with  which  he  has 
been  honored.    He  is  one  of  Wofford's  sons  of  whom 
she  can  justly  be  proud,  for  in  his  election  the  judicial 
bench  of  South  Carolina  has  been  dignified.    All  who 
know  him  predict  for  him  great  success  in  his  judgeship 
which  if  it  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  on  his  past 
career,  will  beyond  any  doubt  be  fulfilled.  R. 

Frank  A.  Gilbert,  class  '72,  passed  into  that 

"Undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  e'er  returns" 
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on  the  13th  of  January  at  his  home  in  Yorkville,  S.  C, 
leaving  a  wife  and  one  child  to  mourn  his  much-deplored 
death.  He  entered  Wofford  College  in  the  fall  of  '68 
and  soon  showed  by  his  good,  uniform,  and  industrious 
work,  which  won  the  good  will  and  respect  of  faculty 
and  students,  that  he  came  to  college  to  do  his  duty;  and 
his  duty  he  did,  for  he  seemed  to  realize  fully  the  great 
fact  that  college  is  the  place  'of  preparation  for  future 
life.  After  his  graduation  in  '72,  he  married  Miss 
Mattie  Jeffreys  and  setttled  in  Yorkvilld  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  In  after  life  as  in  college,  he 
never  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty,  but  always  did 
nobly  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do;  and  so  by  his 
strict  adherence  to  what  was  right,  and  honest,  and 
noble,  he  was  loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him. 
In  his  death.  South  Carolina  has  lost  a  patriotic  citizen, 
a  [high-toned  Christian  gentleman  of  unsullied  record, 
and  a  consecrated  man  of  consistent  piety  and  great 
usefulness. 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that 

Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man.'  " 


Saturday's  Columbia  State  contained  a  telegram  from 
Washington  saying  that  a  number  of  stenogra 
phers  were  needed  in  the  offices  there  at  salaries  of  $600 
to  $1,000  per  annum.  Wofford  students  could  easily 
carry  this  study  on  while  in  college  and  be  prepared  to 
get  a  good  position  when  they  finish. 

Converse  College  Commercial  School, 


Local  Department. 

C.  E.  DOBSON.  Editor. 


THE  LYCEUM  ATTRACTIONS. 


The  third  of  the  series  of  Lyceum  attractions  was  Mr, 
Charles  F.  Underhill  at  Converse  College,  Jan.  11.  There 
was  a  large  crowd  present,  including  a  great  many  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Underhill  has  perfect  control  of  voice  and 
movement  and  is  good  alike  in  portraying  joy  and  sor^ 
row.  His  rendering  of  Howell's  "In  a  Sleeping  Car" 
was  perfect,  so  much  so  that  you  could  tell  at  once  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice  which  one  of  the  five  or  six  persons 
was  speaking.  The  programme  contained  among  others, 
Will  Carleton's  "First  Settler's  Story,"  "The  Watermill" 
and  a  German  parody  of  it,  and  Burns'  "For  a'  That  and 
a'  That." 

The  next  attraction  is  Mr.  Alex.  Black's  picture  play, 
"Miss  Jerry."  This  is  very  highly  recommended  by  all 
who  have  seen  it  and  will  be  well  worth  seeing. 

 :o:  

ATHLETIC  NEWS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  was  held  on 
Jan.  14,  Prof.  Cooke  presiding.  Mr.  M.  Y.  Bennett,  as- 
sistant manager,  was  promoted  to  the  manager's  posi- 
tion left  vacant  by  the  non-return  of  Mr.  Brunson,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Dobson  was  elected  assistant  manager  and  Mr.  J. 
C.  Allen,  captain,  of  the  '98  baseball  team.  A  few  days 
later  Prof.  Cooke  called  a  meeting  of  the  student  body 
after  chapel  and  gave  them  a  ringing  talk  on  athletics 
and  had  about  sixty-five  dollars  subscribed  in  a  few  min- 
utes.   New  uniforms  will  probably  be  purchased  and  we 
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will  play  this  year  on  our  own  grounds.  Whether  we 
will  get  it  enclosed  or  not  is  doubtful,  but  we  are  going 
to  play  ball  if  we  have  to  stretch  a  rope  around  it  to  keep 
the  crowd  out.  We  will  probably  play  two  games  away 
and  four  here.  Of  last  year's  team  we  have  back  ''Jack" 
Bennett,  1st  base,  Hewlett  Sullivan,  shortstop,  "Jakey" 
Owens,  third  base,  John  Allen,  right  field.  Hall,  centre 
field,  and  Bennett,  left  field.  So  we  need  a  new  pitcher, 
catcher,  and  second  baseman,  and  we  have  ten  or  fifteen 
new  men  trying  for  the  team. 

 :o:  

Y.  M,  C.  A.  NOTES. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  E.  D. 
Atkins,  President;  J.  P.  Gray,  Vice-President;  G.  E. 
Edwards,  Secretary;  E.  M.  Lander,  Treasurer.  The  fol- 
lowing delegates  were  elected  to  the  State  Convention 
which  meets  in  Columbia  Feb.  10-13:  E.  M.  Lander,  E. 
D.  Atkins,  J.  P.  Gray,  G.  E.  Edwards,  W.  E.  Latimer, 
M.  Auld. 

Mr.  Matthews,  one  of  the  college  secretaries  of  the 
National  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stopped  here  Monday,  Jan.  10th. 
He  made  a  talk  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Monday  night  about 
a  Students'  Yolunteer  Movement  Convention  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  23-27,  which  will  be  the 
largest  ever  held,  representing  300  institutions  and 
12,000  students.  The  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  send  two 
delegates  to  this  convention. 

THE  MUSICALE. 


Mr.  Carl  Hermann,  a  young  German  violin  and  man- 
dolin soloist,  gave  a  very  pleasing  entertainment  in  the 
college  chapel  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  2nd. 
Mr.  Hermann  came  to  the  city  rather  unexpectedly  and 
was  employed  by  the  students  to  give  a  concert,  to 
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which  they  invited  all  their  friends.  The  program  em- 
braced both  classical  and  popular  music,  and  imitations. 
Two  of  the  selections  were  on  the  mandolin,  the  rest  on 
the  violin.  Mr.  Hermann  is  undoubtedly  a  talented 
musician,  besides  having  an  extradinary  gift  for 
imitation.  He  amused  and  delighted  the  crowd  and  was 
liberally  applauded.  A  good  crowd  was  present  notwith- 
standing the  weather  and  the  haste  with  which  the 
arrangements  were  made,  causing  it  not  to  be  widely 
known. 

 :o:  

SOCIETY  AND  CLASS  ELECTIONS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Preston  society  early  in  January 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  J.  C.  Allen,  Prest.; 
C.  E.  Dobson,  Yice-Prest.;  R.  A.  Law,  1st  Critic;  J.  W. 
W.  Daniel,  2nd  Critic;  G.  E.  Edwards,  Sec;  E.  D.  At- 
kins, Treas.;  B.  H.  Boyd,  1st  Censor,  W.  T.  Helmes,  2nd 
Censor. 

The  Calhoun  Society  recently  elected  the  following: 
J.  P.  McCreary,  Prest.;  O.  Leonard,  Vice-Prest.;  M. 
V.  Bennett,  1st  Critic;  D.  T.  Kinard,  2nd  Critic;  H.  W. 
Woodward,  3rd  Critic;  M.  B.  Jennings,  Rec.  Sec;  H.  S. 
Parnell,  Treas.;  M.  W.  Adams,  Cor.  Sec;  W.  C.  Martin, 
Censor  Monum,  J.  C.  I^airey,  Monthly  Orator  for  Jan.; 
W.  B.  Moore,  Orator  for  Feb. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sophomore  class  Mr.  J.  W. 
Reid,  Prest.,  resigned,  as  he  intended  to  quit  college  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Miller  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  following  speakers  were  elected  for  Soph.  Exhi- 
bition: From  the  Calhoun,  Messrs.  Garris,  Martin  and 
Wiggins;  from  the  Preston,  Messrs.  Fields,  Hall  and 
Hardin.  The  marshals  are:  B.  H.  Boyd,  chief,  from  the 
Preston;  Messrs.  Burnett,  Lee  and  Googe,  from  the  Cal- 
houn; Messrs.  Sullivan,|Traywick  and  White. 
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MY  VALENTINE. 


Ah,  maiden  with  the  laughing  eyes 

And  pouting  lips  rich-red  as  wine, 

I  ask  but  this  for  happiness. 

Be  thou  my  Valentine. 

Could  I  but  bring  a  wistful  gleam 

Soft  o'er  the  sparkle  of  thine  eyes, 

Then  Winter's  light  would  be  more  bright, 

Than  smiling  Summer  skies. 


Y.  M,  C.  A.  WORK  FOR  JANUARY. 


We  are  just  ending  up  a  successful  year's  work.  On 
Feb.  3,  the  new  officers  and  committee  men  take  charge 
to  serve  till  Feb.  1899. 

The  Sunday  prayer  meeting  programs  for  January 
were: 

Jan,  8.  Mission— R.  A.  Law. 

Jan.  16.  Bible  and  Mission  Classes  in  our  Y.  M.  C. 
A. — Leaders  of  Classes. 

Jan.  23.  The  Sabbath— P.  C.  Garris. 

Jan.  30.  Strong  Young  Men—Rev.  M.  L.  Carlisle. 

On  Jan.  23  our  association  adopted  Bishop  Steven's 
petition  to  the  postmaster  general  concerning  the 
national  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Sunday  mail. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Carlisle  stirred  us  up  to  renewed  faithful- 
ness along  three  of  the  most  important  lines  of  our  work. 
1.  Bible  Study.  2.  Interest  in  Prayermeetings.  3.  Per- 
sonal Work. 

Our  four  classes  for  Bible  study  and  one  for  study  of 
foreign  missions  are  all  doing  good  work. 

John  R.  Walker. 

Jan.  31,  1898. 
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Look  out  for  Valentines. 
Remember  your  best  girl. 

Let  every  body  that  ever  saw  a  ball  game  play  ball. 

A  new  chapel  organ  has  been  purchased  from  Mr. 
Hoffmeyer. 

Mr.  Barnes  of  the  Freshman  class  went  home  Jan.  13 
on  account  of  illness  of  his  father.  Returned  on  the  2lst. 

Fresh.  H.  says  "there  ain't  nothing  no  better  than 
what  prunes  is." 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  completed  part  of  the  Soph,  year 
with  the  class  of  '99  has  returned  and  entered  "1900". 

Mr.  Albert  Tinsley,  who  belonged  to  the  same  class, 
has  also  joined  the  Sophs. 

One  of  the  Fresh,  says  it  couldn't  have  been  him  that 
asked  if  the  hydrants  ever  go  dry,  because  he  don't 
know  what  a  hydrant  is. 

All  the  magazines  taken  in  the  library  the  past  year 
have  been  neatly  bound. 

Not  long  ago  the  Wightman  Hall  kitchen  started  to 
burn  up,  thereby  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  some  of  the 
boys  in  its  vicinity  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
As  soon  as  they  could  get  a  lamp  and  find  the  fire  they 
put  it  out  before  it  did  any  damage. 

A  Fresh,  says  a  picture  in  Soph  M.'s  room  looks  like 
the  woman  who  played  Othello  in  Hamlet  here  [  not  long 
ago. 

Messrs.  Daniel,  L.  T.  H.,  Lyles  and  Fishburne  have 
recently  entered  the  Freshman  class. 
One  of  the  Fresh,  asks  if  Hannibal  wrote  Livy. 

"The  Early  History  of  Methodism  in  the  Carolinas" 
has  been  recently  presented  to  the  library  by  the  author, 
Dr.  A.  M.  Chreitzberg. 
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A  Prof,  told  one  of  the  Fresh,  that  he  was  doing  very 
well,  improving  wonderfully,  but  he  wasn't  quite  mak- 
ing a  pass  yet. 

Profs.  Dupre  and  Chreitzberg  were  both  sick  for  a 
while  with  vaccination.  A  good  many  of  the  boys  also 
were  *iaid  up".  Gym.  work  has  been  suspended  since 
Jan-  1st.,  but  was  resumed  about  the  20th. 

Now  comethe  in  the  gentle  spring, 

Bedight  and  gay  with  flowers, 
The  little  birdes  fulle  joyful  are 

And  sing  in  shadye  bowers. 

And  if  none  but  the  birdes  would  sing, 

How  happie  might  we  be, 
But  so,  alas,  do  others,  too, 

And  cause  us  miserie. 

Messrs.  Richardson,  Clinkscales  and  Reid  have  left 
college.  We  are  very  sorry  to  see  them  go  and  our  best 
wishes  go  with  them. 

Senior  A. — Isn't  my  mustache  becoming?  Soph  F.— 
It  must  be-coming  for  I  haven't  seen  it  yet. 

Junior — That  girl  was  ''out  of  sight"!  Soph.—How'd 
you  see  her,  then? 

Mr.  Wm.  Blake,  father  of  Prof.  Blake,  and  formerly  a 
trustee  of  the  college,  died  on  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  9th. 
The  college  bell  was  tolled  during  the  funeral  in  respect 
to  his  memory. 

A  sword  formerly  belonging  to  Captain  T,  N.  Simpson, 
who  commanded  a  troop  of  Wofford  boys  during  the 
war,  has  been  presented  to  the  college. 

Student.  ''Prof.,  I  don't  get  anything  out  of  this 
lesson." 

Prof.  "Well,  let  me  see  if  I  can  get  anything  out  of 
you." 

Soph.  "I  washed  my  face  in  water  this  morning  that 
froze." 

Senior.  "Oh,  that's  a  sign  youv'e  got  a  cold  in  your 
head." 

Prof , "Why  is  the  sun  called"he"and  the  moon"she."  " 
Senior  Poet.  "Because  the  sun  gives  light  to  the  moon," 
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CALHOUN    LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

J.  P.  McCreary,  Pres't;  O.  W.  Leonard,  V.  P.;M.  V.  Bennett,  ist  Critic; 
M.  B.  Jennings,  Sec'y.;  H.  S.  Parnell,  Treas. 

PRESTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

J.  C.  Allen,  Pres't;  C.  B.  Dobson,  V.  P.;  R.  A.  Law,  ist  Critic; 
E.  D.  Atkins,  Treas.;  E.  G.  Edwards,  Sec'y. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  R.  Walker,  Pres't;  J.  R.  T.  Major,  V.  P,;  W.  M.  Owings,  Sec'y. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Pres't;  M.  V.  Bennett,  Manager;  C.  B-  Dobson, 
Assistant  Manager. 


GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION. 

« 

J.  C.  Allen,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  J.  C.  Moore,  Sec'y  and  Treas.; 
William  Richardson,  Capt. 


SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

W.  B.  Burnett,  ('76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown,  ('76,)  Sec'y.  and 

Treasurer. 


FRATERNITIES. 

Chi  Psi:  Kappa  Alpha:  Kappa  Sigma: 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha:  Sigma  Alpha  Bpsilon:  Chi  Phi: 

J.  K.  Owens,  Caterer  Wightman  Hall. 
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(local  department— continued.) 
'  OF  INTEREST  TO  STUDENTS. 

Before  placing  your  orders  for  invitations  to  anniver- 
sary exercises  write  to  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Bro.,  Engravers^ 
•of  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  firm  has  one  of  the  finest  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States  for  the  production  of  high 
class  steel  and  copper  plate  engraving,  their  prices  are 
low  and  designs  artistic. 


New  Department! 

We  have  added  a  Merchant  Tailoring 
Department  and  will  keep  all  suits 
bought  of  us  pressed  and  repaired  12 
months  free  of  charge. 

Floyd  L.  Liles. 


We  can  show  you  the  nobbiest  line  of — 

iiElf  Jrii 

— in  the  City  in  all  the  New  Toes  and  Toppings. — 

El  mm.     mimm  mlk 

Give  us  a  call  and  be  convinced. 

ELMORE  SMITH  &  CO.,  "  nw. 


We  sell  the  W.  L.  BOUGLAS  bHOEb 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS  SriOEb, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
B^Special  Discount  to  Wofford  Students  and  Professors, 

SHERIDAN  &  G:RAHAM.___ 


You  should  always  see 


the  Goods  and  Low  Prices  at 


Slimmki'^  Smk  Sim 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  aU  I  aslc.    Try  it  and  he  agreeahl, 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  bargain.. 

T.  J.  TRIMMIER,  Proprietor. 


■spAT'TAr-IBURG,  S  C 
Finf  eSfn  aU  "PLiTINO"  Portraits.    Srecu^l  group  ^^lews 
Interiors  by  flash  light.    F.nny  "Double.,"    Copy.ns  aud 
Enlarging  &c.. 


ALF  KEEN 


KEEPS  THE  BEST 


In  the  City,  Just  in  Rear  of  the  National  Bank. 

Special  Rates  to  Students. 


CT.BBIR, 

BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKER. 

FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


B.  TOIIVDINSOD., 

TINWARE,  SPORTING  GOODS,  STOVUS,  GRATE 
ALL  KIND'S  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

HOPKINS, 

Dealer  in  College  Appetizers. 

Hiis  includes 

Peanuts,  Finders, 
Goobers,  Ground  nuts, 

Ground  Peas,       Goober  peas. 

B:  We  are  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers. 

Mis, 

lis  Ml  M 


NATIONAL  BANK 


OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital,  -  -  $100,000 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Surplus,       -       -       -  78,000 


$278,000 


DIRECTORS. 

IV-  E.  ConTerse,  J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

A.  H.  TwicheU,  J.  B.  CleYeland,  R.  H.  F.  Chapman, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cofield. 

OFFICERS. 
GEO.  COIIELD,       -  President. 
J.  B.  CLEYELAND,     -    Vice  President, 
W.  E.  BURNETT,       -  Cashier. 
J.  W.  SI^IPSON,       -      Assistant  Cashier. 
Checks  cashed  for  sfcadents  without  charge ;  accounts  sohcited. 


FIDELITY  ' 


Loan  and  Trust  Company, 

OF  SPARTAN^LT^G,  S.  C. 

C.->lPITAI„  -         I3O.OOO.OO          —  SURPI^US, 

OFFICERS. 

GEORGE  COFIELD, 

W.  E.  BURNETT,  

J.  B.  CLEVELAND,      .      .      .  - 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  H.  TWICH.LL,  D.  E.  CONV.tiKSE, 

W.  S.  Manning,  Geo.  Cofield, 

W.  E.  Burni:tt,  J.  B.  Cleveland. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  ?.t  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  i)er  annum 
3nall  sums  of  five  dollars  or  more  remaiuiuET  on  deposit  for  three 
'■nonths,  to  be  aimpnted  aiid  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e. , 
,)n  the  la?t  days  of  June  and  December.  Provided  that  notbini; 
'herein  shall  prevent  the  payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing 
'lis  account  befor;>  tiie  semi-annual  statement. 


$13,000.00. 

President. 
Treasurer. 
Attorney. 
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STUDENTS  RESORT, 

THE  LEADING  CONlFECTIONERY.         CARBONATED  DRINKS 

 Headquarters  for  

OYSTERS  AND  3CE  CBEAM  IN  SEASOW, 

Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 


ALLEN 


THE  BOYS  SHOULD  GIVE  


A  trial,  he  will  ^ 

Treat  them  right.  ^ 


W.  B.  PITT, 


fi  mi 


Boot  and  Shoemaker. 
i6  Kennedy  Place.  Phone  15. 


CoAi,  AND  Wood  Yard, 


30  Magnolia  Street, 

Telephone  32. 

J.  O.  ERWIN,  Proprietor. 


Spartanburg 

J.  O.  EK 

Steam  Laundry. 


DEALER  IN 

FEISH  MHAm  SAUSAGE,  ETC,  36      Ohuroh  8t. 


w.  c.  CA.]srNOisr, 

DEALER  IN  9 

HARDWARE,  STOVES,  GRATES, 

Guns,  Shells,  Powder,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 
2Q  Morgan  Squftrt.  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


You  will  be  behind 
time  if  you  do  not  make 
our  JEWELRY  STORE 
your  headquarters.  We 
carry  anything  in  JEW- 
ELRY, and  your  Work 
receives  Best  Attention. 
We  are  looking  for  you 
so  don't  fail  to  call  in. 

Very  truly,  ^ 

CORRELL  &  BRO., 

Jewelers. 


J.  H.  FEAGANS,  Dentist, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C- 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Bee  Hive, 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TEETH  WITHOUT  PLATE  A 
SPECIAIvTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 

KEY-'  YORK  RACKET  STORE, 

Qnder  the  Windsor  Hotel.  Wofford  College  Stationery  of  all  Descrip 
tions.    Big  line  of  Notions,  Shoes  and  Millinery.    The  lowest  net 
cash  prices.    The  Students  Trade  is  Especially  Solicited. 


GLENN  SPRINGS  WATER, 

0H£  DOLLAR  PER  CASE 

At  LIGONS  DRUG  STORE. 

If  you  want  Shoes,  good  Shoes,  stylish  Shoes 
Shoes  from  fresh  stock,  Shoes  that  fit  th< 
foot  and  look  well  until  wornout,  go  to 

tlMi  Shoe  store  of 

Morgan  Squai%  SPABTANBURG,  S^C. 


IT  IS  TIME 

You  were  sending  your  washing  to  the 

Spartan  Inn  Laundry, 

Don't  put  it  off  any  longer,  but  send  at  once,  or 

TELIllPHONE  No.  85. 
And  wagon  will  call  for  and  delivei-  promptly. 


.  L.  PADGETT, 

GEjSrKR_:^L  REP^ilR  SHOP. 
BICYCLE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 
20  N.  Church  Street. 


W.  D.  THOMSOII, 


RAILWAY. 

The  Greatest  Southern  System. 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES : 

OUTH, 

EAST, 

SOUTH, 

WEST, 


Direct  Line  to  Asheville  and  the  '*Land  of  the  Sky," 



"Vestibule  Limited,"  and  "U.  S.  Fast  Mail."  Dining 
Cars.    Call  on  any  agent  of  these  lines,  or 
apply  direct  to 
W.  A.  TUCK,  S.  H.  HARDWICK,  ^ 

G.  P.  A.  Washington,  D.  C-     A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  W.  HUNT, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agent,  Augusta,  Ga, 


 FOR  

FRESH  OYSTERS, 

CAKES,  CANDIES,  FRUITS,  CIGARS,  ETC.,  (X)  TO 

SCHfiVlfiDT  &BREDE^^^ 

Corner  Morgan  Square  and  New  Jerusalem. 


Blake  &  Keller, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


73  Morgan  Square. 


Phone  19i 


1108 

Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 

We  have  our  own  Photo- 
graph Gallery  for  Half  Tone 
and  Photo  Engravings. 

Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
COLLEGE.  SCHOOL  ANO  WEDDING  INVITATIONS.  DaNCE  PROGRAMS 

Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 

Before  Ordering  Elsewhere  Compare  Samples  and  Pricep 


Is  Ahead,  and  Big  Enough  to  Fill  up  the  Space. 
LARGE  GROUPS  OF  FRATERNITIES  AND  CLASSES 

ARE  ESPECIALLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 
«®-THE  PLATINUM  PHOTOS  ARE  ALL  THE  GO. 


yjartt'  S  Mm  Wiaa  Eaimy, 

The  most  direct  and  convenient  route  to 
Ang'usta,  Ga.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Aiken,  S.  C.  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Anderson,  S.  C.      Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C.      Newberry,  S.  C. 
And  all  points  in  South  Corolina. 

For  rates,  schedules,  or  any  other  information,  write  or  call 
upon 


C.  H.  SPEIGHTS,  General  Agent,       J.  B.  CARLISLE,  Agent 
GreenyilH  S  0  Spartanburs.  S.  C. 

Wm.  J.  CEAIG,  General  Passenger  Asent.  Aueusia.  C-r. 

D    inow  prices  are  A  con  R 

12  siclermioi!  and  prompt  U, 

.  n  ne$$  a  desideratnm,  $end  I) 

■4  for  m  school  Door  or  * 

11  trasislation  or  dictionary 

Bto  Rinds  $  noble,  Xi.  y. 
Tour  gooper  institute 

nTieWvery  prepaid.    New  and  secondhand 
schoolbooks  of  all  publishers.    Alphabet-  1% 
ical  catalogue/r<?^,  if  you  mention  this  ad.     H  B 


DENTAL  ROOMS  OVER  SPARTANBURG  SAVINGS  BANK, 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


AT- 


.  L„  SLOAT'S 

^'he  boys  will  find  Crackers  and  Cakes,  Candies  and 
Emits,  Cigars  and  Cigaretts,  Etc. 


Bieby's  Pharmacy. 

Medicines,  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articles 


DRUGS 


CIGARS  AND  SMOKERS'  GOODS. 


COA.!.  TO  BURN  ! 

T>  JS^^^^J^  ^^^^  Why  not  get  the 

BE;ST  when  you  buy?  This  you  can  do  by  giving  us  an  order  for  our 
Blue  Gem  Jellico,  the  BEST  in  the  market.  Try  it  and  be  convinced 
that  we  are  right. 

WM.  L.  CANNON. 

Phone  49.  No.  46,  North  Church  Street 


F.  A..  LORD. 

29  ^ast  Main  Street. 

Stationary  Plumber,  Gas  Fitter  and  Tinner.  Bath  Tubs 
Water  Closets,  Pumps,  Iron  and  Lead  Pipe.  All 
Kmds  of  Tin  Work  promptly  attended  to. 


0  rog  BIDE  ? 


If  so,  go  to  the  Livery  Stabl  e 
— of— 
W.  R.  DILLINQHAH 

— FOR— 

Saddle  Horses,  Buggies  and  Phaetons.    Prices  reasonable. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WATCHES.  RINGS,  PINS  AND  JEWELRY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


SPARTxlNBURG, 


S.  C, 


verFOF.D 

f^_.GOLIjEGE, 

SPARTANBURG,  S,  C. 

feeven  departments.    Tv^o  courses  leading  to  A.  B. 
new  and  well  equipped  Gymnasium  and 
competent  directoi'. 


Wofford  Fitting  School. 

The  Fitting  School  has  been  moved  to  the  Alumni 
Hall.  The  Head  Master,  li..  Mason  DuPre,  A.  M.,  A.  M. 
Ohreitzberg,  A.  B.,  Second  Master,  and  the  Matron  liva 
in  the  building.  Several  ef  the  college  professors  teach 
in  the  school  and  the  students  receive  best  attention 
the  Gymnasium.    Session  begins  October  1st. 

For  cEitalogue  address 

J.  A.  GAMEWELL, 
Spartanburg,  S.  O. 


m 
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—75  per  cent,  of  the 


Of  the  Last  Ten  Years  have,  Each  Season,  Gotten  Their 
Outfits  of  us.   Theirs  is  a  Good  Example  for  New- 
comers to  follow.  The  ITobbiesfc  and  Newest  Things  in 

GLOTHIiJITS.FOitillSHIiGS.eTE. 

i®.Studeats  "Welcome  for  a  Look  Through.-^ 


m  LiiifflE  eLiTHEi  mn  mil. 

«3  W,  Main  Street. 


Williamstoii  Female 


College, 

WILLIAMSTON.S.  C. 


Peculiar  Features. 

Only  One  Department  at  a  Time- 
Pupils  Never  Appear  on  the  Stag*. 
Graduation  May  Occnsr  Elgfit  Tiaas  a  T«m. 
Constant  Attention  Given  to  Elementary  Brandies. 

Boai-ding  capacity  Hmited  to  about  50  Btudenfci.  If  you  pro 
poee  to  patroniza  the  College,  please  give  timely  notice  to 

EEV.  S.  LANDES,  Pretiilent. 


RFC'Q  FEB  8   1,954  -.fj 


DuPRE'S  ■ 


We  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  S  u  lents 
of  Wofford.  Rsmember  that  for  Newest  Styles,  Finest 
Qualities,  Greatest  Varieties  and  Lowest  Prices,  no 
other  Store  can  out  do  us.  We  carry  in  our  stock  many 
goods  especially  pleasing  to  the  Students,  Faculty  and 
Alumni  of  Wofford  College.  Souvenirs  of  Dr.  Carlisle, 
the  College  Building  Etc. 

THi  UMMM  mim  mm, 

45  Morgan  Square  Spartanburg  S.  C. 


New  Department! 

We  have  added  a  Merchant  Tailoring 
Department  and  will  keep  all  suits 
bought  of  us  pressed  and  repaired  12 
months  free  of  charge. 

Floyd  L.  Liles. 


E.  M.  WIAtTON, 

HATTER,  HABERDASHER,  MERCHANT  TAILOR. 
SUITS  TO  ORDER  $13.50  UP. 
SUITS  CLEANED,  PRESSED  AND  REPAIRED. 
PANTS  TO  ORDER  $4.00  UP. 
72  MORGAN  SQUARE,  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


We  can  show  you  the  nobbiest  line  of— 


—in  the  City  in  all  the  New  Toes  and  Toppings.— 

lEl  mm.       ilFLIIIBI  MLIEI 

Give  us  a  call  and  be  convinced. 

ELMORE  SMITH  &  CO., 


Literary  Department. 

J.  R.  T.  MAJOR,  Editor. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 


God  stretches  forth  his  hand  and  all  the  leaves 
Grow  green,  the  flowers  spring;  the  earth  receives 
Some  magic  impulse  from  some  mystic  word, 
Some  thought  of  His,  not  uttered  loud  nor  heard 
I  By  any  save  his  earth.    She  feels  her  veins 

And  filer's  all  filled  full  of  God,  who  trains 
The  wanton  power  of  her  lavish  hand 
And,  through  her,  works  his  wisdom  out  for  man. 

Can  I  believe  that  roses  bloom  alone: 
That  no  swift-whispering  angel,  who  has  flown 
With  wings  sweet  scented,  by  the  wish  of  God 
Bade  roses  come,  their  fragrance  shed  abroad? 
And  shall  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  more 
Than  blind  Titanic  power  that  opens  door 
Through  frozen  soil  and  calls  the  daisies  up, 
And  snow-drops — tiny  snow-drops  with  the  cup 
Of  waxen  whitenss  fringed  with  fairy  green? 
What  do  these  flowers  say?    What  do  they  mean? 

Would  you  persuade  me  woods  of  their  own  will 
Spread  wide  their  open  arms  to  feel  their  fill. 
Trough  tender  fibers,  of  the  breath  of  spring? 
Does  nothing  tell  the  birds  'tis  time  to  sing? 

I  verily  believe  that  God  is  guide 
To  wandering  breezes  that  cannot  abide 
But  must  be  ever  going;  that  he  tells 
The  earth  to  bring  forth  flowers  and  the  dells 
Choked  with  the  snow  to  throw  their  white  away 
And  trembling  with  new  life  in  joyous  May, 
To  don  their  garments  green;  and  all  the  trees 
To  clothes  themselves  afresh.    God  call  the  seas 
To  hush  their  winter  ragings  and  to  cease 
From  strife  and  show  Him  reverence  by  their  peace. 

God  made  the  earth,  God  loves  the  earth,  God  rules 
The  earth— her  oceans  to  her  little  pools, 
Her  mountains  and  her  meadows — all  her  strength 
Of  glorious  majesty:  the  breadth  and  length 
Of  everything  that  man  has  known  as  life. 
All  lives  in  God,  in  harmony,  not  strife. 

Oi,iN  D.  Wannamakkr. 

Saint  Mathews,  1898. 
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THE     DEVELOPEMENT     OF     THE  ENGLISH 

DRAMA. 


The  Student  of  nature  will  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
growth  and  developement  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  "comes  not  by  observation,"  but  by  slow  and  steady 
gradations.  This  fact  can  be  more  closely  illustrated  by 
calling  attention  to  the  different  stages  through  which  a 
plant  passes  before  it  reaches  the  period  of  its  fruitage. 
We  have  first  the  germ  cast  into  the  soil,  next  the  blade, 
then  the  branches  and  foilage,  and  afterwards  the  flower 
and  fruit,  each  in  its  season. 

The  growth  of  a  literature  is  not  very  unlike  that  of 
animal  or  plant  life.  In  the  different  stages  of  its  growth 
it  presents  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  a  plant.  The  soil 
in  which  a  literature  is  planted  is  the  minds  of  men;  the 
germs  from  which  a  well  developed  literature  springs  are 
the  war  and  love  songs  and  ballads,  the  legendary  myths, 
and  the  songs  dedicated  to  heroes  and  divinites,  that  one 
first  finds  among  the  primitive  peoples,  such  as  the 
Greeks  and  the  I^orsemen  of  Scandanavia.  The  next 
step  in  this  literary  growth  is  the  semi-historical  narra- 
tives of  Homer,  Vergil,  and  in  the  Beowulf.  This  cor- 
responds to  putting  forth  of  branches  and  foliage  by  the 
plant. 

The  next  stage  in  the  growth  of  a  literature  is  the  de- 
velopement of  the  iambic,  elegiac,  and  lyrical  types  of 
poetical  expression.  These  forms,  taken  together  with 
the  developement  of  prose  literature,  corresponds  to  the 
plant's  time  of  flowerage.  The  most  critical  and  most  com- 
plex state  of  a  plant's  existence  is  the  time  of  fruitage, 
and  so  it  is  in  the  history  of  literary  growth.  The  most 
complex  as  well  as  the  most  critical  and  most  perfect 
form  of  literary  expression  is  the  drama. 
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The  drama  is  the  outcome  and  off-shoot  of  all  preceding- 
literary  effort.  It  is  the  most  subtle  in  form  and  thought 
of  all  classes  of  literature;  it  is  the  most  complex  form  of 
expression  yet  invented  by  literary  genius.  In  the  Greek, 
as  well  as  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  it  follows  the  other 
poetical  forms.  The  epic  is  the  historical  type;  it  relates 
to  things  of  the  past.  The  lyric  is  a  subjective  poetry; 
it  d^als  with  passions  and  reflections  of  the  human  heart 
and  mind,  and  consequently  it  is  always  concerned  with 
things  contemporary  with  the  one  who  uses  it.  The 
drama  unites  these  conditions,  viz:  the  historical  and 
personal  elements  in  literature,  and  "it  gives  us  the  past 
171  the  present.^' 

Drama  has  been  defined  as  an  epic  whole,  made  up  of 
lyric  parts.  Aristotle  defined  it  as  ''imitated  action," 
But  Mr.  Gummere,  in  his  Hand-book  of  Poetics,  differs 
with  Aristotle  in  his  definition  of  drama  by  saying  that 
if  imitated  human  action  alone  made  a  drama,  a  prize 
fight  would  come  under  this  head,  "The  mind  of  the 
spectator,"  he  says,  "craves  more  than  mere  action;  he 
demands  that  the  actors  shall  be  individuals  of  sharply 
marked  characters.'^  A  happy  combination  of  these 
two  elements  of  action  and  character  goes  to  make  the 
most  perfect  form  of  drama. 

Both  epic  and  lyric  poetry  had  their  origin  in  the  cele- 
brating of  religious  rites.  Homer,  in  his  great  epic, 
sang,  as  an  act  of  homage,  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
demi-gods.  In  the  early  stages  of  society  man  was  in- 
tensely religious.  His  every  hope,  desire,  fear,  was  of  a 
religious  nature;  and  naturally  it  was  the  lyric  form  of 
poetry  that  he  used  in  his  adorations  and  supplications 
of  his  divinity. 

The  origin  of  the  drama  was  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
for  we  find  it  used,  in  its  first  appearance,  in  religious 
rites.  The  first  Greek  drama  began  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Dionysian  feasts,  and  so  did  our  modern  drama 
originate  in  the  rites  of  the  early  Christian  church. 

The  early  ministers  and  priests  of  the  church  often 
times  sought  to  make  their  teachings  more  impressive 
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and  more  lasting  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  sight  as 
well  as  to  that  of  sound.  They  would  frequently  take 
the  stories  of  the  Bible  and  traditions  of  the  church  and 
present  pictures  and  object  lessons  from  these  scenes 
along  with  their  discourses.  Especially  did  they  em- 
ploy these  object  lessons  on  the  occasions  of  certain 
church  festivals  and  holidays:  and  they  tried  to  bring 
before  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  actual  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  events  which  the  festival  holiday  com- 
memorated, for  example,  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  the 
Eesurrection,  and  other  scenes  of  a  like  nature  were 
often  presented. 

These  plays  were  early  known  as  Mysteries  and  Mira- 
cle plays.  Another  type  of  play  was  produced  at  the 
same  time  known  as  the  Moralities.  In  these  Moralities 
virtues  and  vices  were  personified  by  human  beings 
dressed  in  appropriate  costumes. 

Not  many  years  elapsed,  ere  these  church  plays  be- 
gan to  lose  some  of  their  sacred  associations  and  inten- 
tions, and  began  to  degenerate  into  common  everyday 
plays  and  burlesques,  suited  to  tickle  the  fancy  and 
satisfy  the  taste  of  a  vulgar  populace.  While  these 
plays  remained  sacred  and  strictly  religious,  tragedy 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  comedy, 
not  at  all.  There  was  no  room  in  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians for  the  levity  and  "heart-easing  mirth"  found  in 
the  comedy  of  later  days.  In  such  plays  as  the  Murder 
of  Abel  and  Abraham  Offering  Isaac  there  was  some 
room  for  the  play  of  tragedy,  but  these  and  all  kindred 
subjects  were  too  sacred  for  sport  making. 

However,  in  the  advance  of  the  drama  the  two  chief 
forms,  tragedy  and  comedy,  were  in  turn  brought  into 
use.  A  tragedy  might  be  sacred,  but  when  comedy  was 
introduced  into  the  Bible  plays,  the  drama  began  its 
transition  from  a  religious  to  a  secular  function.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  Bible  comedies  was  Noah's  Flood, 
in  which  the  patriarch  flogs  his  wife  in  order  to  make 
her  enter  the  ark.    The  introduction  of  comedy  into  the 
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play  was  the  most  marked  step  in  the  secularizing  of 
the  drama. 

After  this  step  was  taken,  the  presentation 
of  drama  became  a  profession  instead  of  a  religious 
performance,  and  the  materials  for  the  drama  began  to 
be  collected  not  only  from  the  Bible,  but  from  the 
legends  and  stories  of  all  sources.  The  chivalry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  allegory  of  Italy,  the  mythology  of 
Rome  and  various  other  sources  furnished  material  for 
this  new  drama. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning 
of  16th  centuries,  Europe  was  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
activity  and  excitement;  there  was  a  universal  wave  of 
unrest  and  fermentation.  The  masses  of  Europe  were 
seething  and  restless,  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  that 
which  was  strange  and  marvelous.  Men  became  luxuri- 
ous and  prodigal  in  their  tastes  and  fancies.  This  wave 
of  unrest  was  a  mighty  impetus  to  speculation  and  ad- 
venture of  all  kinds;  commerce,  colonization,  and  prog- 
ress along  all  social  and  political  lines  marked  this  era, 
and  it  was  especially  noted  for  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
The  Reformation  brought  the  English  literary  world  in 
close  contact  with  the  classical  wave  that  swept  over 
Europe  about  that  time.  England  was  brought  into 
vital  contact  with  Italy  as  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Guicciardini, 
and  Machiavelli,  she  was  glad  to  welcome  the  classical 
influence  that  appears  in  her  early  drama. 

The  productions  of  these  masters  were  a  reflex  of  the 
glorious  past  of  the  Past  Classical  Antiquity.  They 
were  the  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the  Past.  The 
works  of  these  men,  together  with  certain  translations 
of  Terence  and  Plautus,  and  the  tragedies  of  Seneca 
gave  to  the  English  drama  its  mechanism. 

The  forms  of  the  drama — its  division  into  acts  and 
scenes,  and  the  metre  of  its  verse  are  purely  classical. 
This  is  not  all  that  the  English  drama  owes  to  the  classi- 
cal and  Italian  influences.    England  was,  in  those  days, 

breast  of  the  foremost  nations  in  political  and  com- 
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mercial  enterprises,  but  there  was  a  benumbing  and  chill- 
ing' atmosphere  in  her  realm  of  letters.  So  when  she 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  active  literary  spirit 
that  pervaded  the  Southern  Peninsula,  her  proud  nation- 
al spirit  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  literary  effort. 

Ranking  among  the  foremost  in  every  other  line  of 
enterprise,  this  spirit  of  national  pride  forbade  the  sons 
of  England  to  longer  neglect  the  ^intellectual  interests  of 
their  beloved  country. 

Their  ambition  became  aroused  and  they  sought  to 
place  England  at  the  head  of  the  literary  world  as  she 
was  already  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  and  political 
world.  No  secondary  place  in  the  list  of  nations  would 
satisfy  her  sons.  Their  glory  would  be  to  make  the 
Realm  of  their  Virgin  Queen  the  foremost  in  every  re- 
spect. They  recognized  that  the  most  important  field 
of  enterprise,  that  of  letters,  had  up  till  this  time  been 
neglected;  so  with  an  enthusiasm  of,  spirit  and  a  unan- 
imity of  purpose  the  nation  set  itself  to  the  task  of  re- 
trieving the  position  it  had  well  nigh  lost.  Explorers 
and  warriors,  statesmen  and  private  citizens  alike  set 
themselves  to  literary  tasks,  and  the  country  was  not 
long  in  producing  a  literature  as  only  such  men  as  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  Edmund  Spenser,  Philip  Sidney,  Raleigh; 
and  later,  Marlowe.  Shakespear,  Johnson,  Greene  and 
Bacon,  could  write. 

A  galaxy  of  stars  fit  to  adorn  the  diadem  of  any  na- 
tion I 

In  the  literary  enthusiam  of  the  day,  the  drama  was 
by  no  means  neglected  as  the  works  of  Marlowe,  John- 
sonn,  Shakespeare,  and  others  will  testify. 

J.  R.  T.  Major. 
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"UNCLE  ALEX." 


After  plodding  over  the  fields  one  day  without  being 
able  to  "bag'-  anything  except  a  rabbit,  I  approached  an 
old  darky,  who,  seated  in  a  shady  spot,  was  contentedly 
snaokiDg  his  pipe,  while  with  a  very  sharp  knife  he  pre- 
pared some  oak  "splits"  for  a  basket.  He  always  spent 
his  time  between  "laying  by"and  gathering  time,  in  mak- 
ing baskets  for  the  cotton  pickers. 

As  I  approached  and  rested  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  on 
the  toe  of  my  shoe,  he  looked  up,  and  after  the  cus- 
tomary salutation,  began,  "well,  what  yer  kill  dis 
time?" 

"O  nothing  but  time  and  the  strength  of  powder,"  I 
said. 

"Well,  does  yer  call  dem  two  big  years,  en  dem  big 
eyes  'time'  en  de  sirint  ob  powder  ?" 

"Neir.her  one,"  I  said,  Then  I  saw  that  the  question 
which  I  dreaded  was  coming. 

"How  yer  kill  dat  rabbit,  runnin  ?" 

"No,  Uncle  Alex.  I  "bedded"  him.  A  contemptous 
grunt  was  his  only  reply.  I  had  expected  this,  for 
it  was  a  boast  of  his  that  he  never  "tuck  de  wantage  ob 
nutin,  alius  gib  ebryting  a  chance  ter  git  er  way." 

ut  I  never  could  see  that  he  was  kind  after  all  for 
few  were  the  times  that  his  old  musket  failed  to  bring 
down  a  flying  partridge  or  a  rabbit  running  at  full 
speed.    Tnis  is  what  he  called  "gibin  em  er  fair  chance." 

i^iter  splitting  his  last  "split",  and  laying  it  with  ear- 
ful precisio^i  on  thepi^e,  he  raised  his  head  and  said: 

"Ef  yer  can't  kill  er  rabbit  wid  out  takin'  vantage  ob 
em  while  he  is  in  bed,  you'd  better  go  home,  put  up  yer 
gun  and  use  yer  shou  fer  sinkers.  How'd  yer  like  fer 
sum'one  ter  do  jer  dat  way 

As  soon  as  be  mentioned  "sinkers,"  I  saw  a  good  way 
to  turn  the  conversation,  so  I  said: 
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"Uncle  Alex  let's  go  fishing  next  Saturday  even- 
ino-^-  What  do  vou  say?"  I  knew  I  had  him  then 
for  he  \vas  passionately  fond  of  fishing,  and  I  knew 
furthermore,  that  he  would  not  loose  any  time  from 
work,  for  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  take  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  spend  it 
either  fishing  or  hunting. 

Uncle  Alex  was  born  and  raised  on  my  father's  plan- 
tation. He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  age— I  think  hardly  that  old— when  the 
war  of  '61  was  declared.  The  only  way  we  had  of  telling 
his  age  was,  that  my  father  was  just  of  age  when  he  en- 
listed in  '61  under  General  Longst^'eet.  and  I  have  heard 
Uncle  Alex  repeatedly  say,  --Shu  chile  I  nussed  yer  pa."'" 
It  was  an  old  story  that  he  delighted  to  tell,  how,  when 
he  and  my  father  were  boys  they  ran  away  and  went 
fishing  on  the  very  same  pond  that  we  were  going  to 
try  our  luck  on  forty  years  afterwards.  Uncle  Alex 
was  one  of  the  "'main  stays"  in  the  little  "Methodist 
Deform  Church""  as  we  called  the  little  Reform  church 
just  over  the  branch.  Many  a  time  has  his  solemn 
"Amen""  drawn  penitents  to  the  altar.  He  was  deeply 
religious.  Many  a  time  has  he  had  me  to  read  favorite 
Psalms  or  chapters  from  the  Bible  for  him— for  he 
couldn't  read.  But  he  could  pray.  He  always  offered 
up  a  special  petition  for  "Old  Massa  and  each  and  ebry 
member  ob  his  household."" 

When  the  Saturday  afternoon  came,  it  found  us  seated 
in  a  little  "dug-out,""  on  the  pond.  The  fish  didmot  bite 
well,  and  the  frogs  seemed  to  be  practicing  for  a  grand 
concert.  I  could  see  by  the  way  that  Uncle  Alex 
watched  his  cork,  which  was  la-':ily  bobbing  up  and 
down,  that  his  mind  was  on  something  else.  I  thought 
from  the  way  that  he  smiled  every  once  and  awhile, 
that  I  could  "scent"  a  story.    Finally,  he  muttered. 

"Jess  such  er  time  es  dis:  frogs  er  hollerin'  de  same 
way,,  en  ebrything." 

"Just  such  a  time  as  which,  Uncle  Alex?"  Tex- 
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claimed,  "Give  us  a  story."    After  a  time  he  said: 

"Well  I  wont  gib  yer  no  story,  but  I'll  tell  yer  de 
t.ruf."  "Yer  see  dat  ole  rotten  boat  sunk  up  dere  et  de 
landin'?  Morein  forty  yere  ago,  I  wuz  sittin'  in  dat  boat 
on  dis  pawn,  opposite  dat  same  ole  Cyprus  tree,  my  cork 
wuz  er  bobbin'  des  same  way,  en  dem  frogs  wuz  er 
hollerin'  de  same  way,  'pears  like  dey  mout  be  de  same 
ones,  fer  dey  seems  ter  say,  'you'll  ketch^it,'  'kerplunker,' 
'you'll  ketch  it,'  'kerplunker.'  [  had  run  er  way  from 
ole  marsa,  en  wuz  fishin'  rat  here.  All  de  time  dem 
frogs  keep  tellin'  me,  'you'll  ketch  it,  kerplunker', 
you'll  ketch  it,'  de  little  uns  ud  say  'you'll  ketch  it,'  en 
de  big  uns  ud  say  'kerplunker.' 

"Well  I  didn't  git  no  bites,  en  it  wuz  so  lonesomelike, 
dat  I  jest  'cided  ter  go  home,  en  teck  my  beating'.  But 
before  I  got  quite  home,  I  met  Sam,  en  de  fust  words 
dat  nigger  said,  wuz: 

"Oh  yes,  yer  run  away,  did  yer?  you'll  ketch  it." 

"Dem  wuz  de  berry  same  words  dat  dem  frogs  wuz 
sayin',  en  it  seemed  like  I  could  hear  dem  sayin'  it  yet, 
'run  er  way,  you'll  keth  it."  I  stopped  er  minute,  en 
!Sam  say: 

"What  yer  gwyn  do?" 

I  say,  "I  don'  kno',  recken  I'll  go  on  home," 
He  sez,  "say  don'  do  dat;  us  gwyn  ober  ter  ole  man 
Ely's  place  tonight,  ter  hab  er  big  time,  en  ef  yer  go 
home  marsa  mout  whup-yer,  en  shet  yer  up  so  yer  can't 
go.'^ 

"Well,  jes  den,  I  almos'  wished  I  wuz  whupped  en 
shet  up  too,  but  when  I  thous-ht  ob  Liza  Jane  dat  libed 
on  ole  man  Ely's  place,  I  couldn't  resist  de  temptashun 
ter  go." 

I  say,  "whut  kind  ober  bi^2:  time  yer  goin' to  hab, 
Sam  ?" 

Sam  say,  "O,  er  cake  walk,  den  er  'possum  supper, 
den  er  break-down." 

"^.11  right,  I'll  go  den.    Bout  whut  time  yer  gwyn?" 

"Bout  time  de  moon  rise  good,  en  ebery  boder  softer 
quiet  down." 
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•'But  'spose  de  pateroles  come  en  ketch  us?" 
'O,  de  ain't  g^vyn  be  no  pateroles  dis  night,  all  de 
young  white  mens  "11  be  gone  ober  ter  de  Steben's  plan- 
tashun  ter  er  big  shindig  deys  gwyn  hab  ober  dere." 

"Wul  we  went,  en  we  danced  en  danced,  you  see  we 
was  out  doors  in  de  moonlight,  Ole  Solomon  Starks  wuz 
er  sittin'  on  a  big  gin  basket  fairly  making  dat  fiddle 
talk.  I  danced  wid  Liza  dat  night,  chile  dat  gal  wuz 
purty:  she  come  out  dere  dressed  in  er  blue  dress,  wid 
low  neck  en  short  sleebes,  wid  a  string  of  de  purtiest 
spools  round  her  neck,  en  a  pair  of  white  silk  glubs  wid 
no  fingers,  dat  come  to  de  elbow.  I  aint  ax  her  wha  she 
git  dem  globes,  kase  I  know  dat  dey  wuz  her  misseses. 
She  sartingly  looked  purty,  had  er  lot  ob  red  berries  in 
her  curly  hair,  which  wuz  rapped  'tul  it  looked  like  er 
basket  just  made  ter  hole  em.  I  walk  up  ter  her,  en 
say,  'Miss  Eliza  Ely,  km  you  fotch  er  step  er  too  wid 
me?'  She  blushed  des  ez  sweet— yer  know  how  a  nigger 
blushes— en  sez,  'I  'spec  so  Mr.  Ellick,  but  I  muse  dance 
fust  wid  Mr.  Sambo." 

Dat  nigger  wus  er  standin'  der,  en  you'd  orter  er  seen 
em  smile,  his  eyes  looked  like  day  break,  en  he  all 
most  turned  his  mug  rong-sid-outards.  I  thought  his 
teeth  wuz  comin'  to  meet  me.  I  sayd,  'sartinly  mam, 
skuse  me  please  for  insineration.  I  den  walked  off  des 
es  if  I  didn't  kere,  en  got  Xancy  fer  er  pardoner. 

After  we  had  slayed  dem  'possums,  en  I  wuz  'bout  to 
git  over  my  mad  fit— fer  it  did  make  me  mad  ter  see  Sam 
grin  dat  er  way— Liza  kum  up  ter  me  on  sez; 

''Mr.  Ellick  counts  hisself  too  gud  ter  dance  wid  me, 
I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  teck  me  fer  a  podner  fur  de 
cake-walk." 
I  sez,  "sartinly  mam,  if  Sam  is  gib  out." 
''It  wuz  near  bout  one  o'clock  when  we  was  marching 
around  in  er  ring,  passin'  er  broom  from  one  ter  anoth- 
er. De  banjo  wus  er  playin',  en  when  it  ud  stop  who 
ever  had  de  broom  wuz  ter  git  de  cake.  We  wus  makin' 
such  a  racket,  dat  we  aint  hear  er  whole  posse  er  bosses 
en  mens  comin',  but  taint  long  fo'  some  body  squalled 
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out,  de  music  stopped.  I  looked  round  en  de  niggers 
wuz  er  flying  in  abery  direction,  en  dere  stood  a  whole 
gang  ob  dem  patrolers  dat  we  tought  had  gone  ter  de 
party.  Liza  naake  like  she  fainted,  en  fall  ober  on  me, 
en  dar  I  wuz.  Fo'  young  mens  kum  up  en  one  of  em 
sez: 

"Huggin  is  yer?  Wal  now  hug 'til  yer  gits  ti^-ed  of  it." 

''Wal,  wal,  I  wuz  tired  of  it  already,  jist  afore  dem 
young  mens  kum  up.  I  would  er  gib  er  hole  'possum 
ter  er  had  my  buggers  round  dat  gal's  purty  little  wase. 
I  aint  say  I  could  er  got  em  all  de  way  roun',  mine  yer, 
en  now  I  see  how  fool-like  huggin'  is,  yer  jist  feel  like 
yer  got  er  armful  of  sumkin  yer  do'n  know  ter  do  wid. 
Did  yer  ebea  hug  ?  Yer  did'nt  II  Wal  yer  needn.t  laugh 
en  look  so  imperdent  'but  it,  gooder  men  es  whut  you 
is  hab  hugged.  Dere  ain't  nothin'  no  better'n  er  whut 
huggin  is  pervided  de  gal  ain't  too  willin',  en  no  body 
don't  see  yer." 

"Wal,  dere  I  stood  holden  dat  nigger  when  I'd'er  gib 
a  dozen  'possums  en  dem  loose  in  the  woods  ter  er  been 
at  home  in  my  'downy  couch'  o'  rags,  ez  de  poej 
Kugler  whut  mars  George  read  erbout,  says.  I  got 
plum  tireder,  so  I  tuck  en  told  her  to  tarn  me  loose. 
Jest  den  one  dem  patroles — fer  dey  wuz  patroles — spied 
dat  broom  whut  I  wuz  still  holden,  fer  I  had  it  when 
dey  kum  up,  en  he  say: 

"What's  dat  fer?"  ^ 

"I^utin,  boss.'' 

"Look  here,  none  of  yo'  lies  nigger,  yer  been  habin' 
er  cake-walk,  hey?" 
"Yes  sir,  boss." 

"Heap  of  fun  walking  'round,  passin  dat  broom  from 
one  to  a  nodder,  is  dere?" 

"Yes  sir,  boss,"  I  knowed  I  had  tole  er  big  lie  dat 
time,  caus«  I  couldn't  see  no  fun  in  it  now. 

"Wal  you  ken  just  stand  dere  en  pass  dat  er  broom 
from  one  to  de  oder  'til  you  gits  tired,  any  nigger  whut 
'11  come  dis  fur  ter  promenade  at  de  risk  of  gettin'  his 
back  wore  out,  desarbsto  hab  some  genuyn  pleasure,  en 
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I'm  gwyn  see  dat  you  hab  it,  start  de  broom  goiil',*' 

"Wal  dere  we  two  fool  niggers  stood  handin'  dat 
broom  from  one  ter  de  oder,  en  dere  siood  dem  patroles 
whut  Sam  said  wuz  way  ober  cross  de  krick  at  Squir© 
Stebense'Sj  en,  wal  dere  wuz  Sam  !  He  wuz  er  standin' 
dere  wid  sech  er  broad  grin  dat  he  might  er  whispered 
en  bofe  years  at  de  same  time,  while  one  dem  patroles  wuz 
er  holdin'  him  by  de  collar-  I  wus  sho  glad  dey  caught 
dat  nigger,  yit  I  hated  fer  him  ter  see  me.  De  moon 
wuz  er  shinin';  en  de  big  fire  dat  we  had  built,  wuz  er 
bout  ter  go  out.  Somebody  throwed  er  chunk  er  litard 
on  de  coals,  do,  en  it  blazed  up  enuff  fer  us  ter  see  ter 
throw  dat  broom." 

"Onc't,  twic't,  tree  time.  Frow  it  faster!"  one  ob  dem 
patrolers  hollered  out. 

'*'Wal,  us  stood  dere  er  throwin'  dat  broom  tw'il  I 
thought  it  must  be  mose  daybreak.    Liza  wuz  er  grin- 
nin',  so  sickly  like  tw'l  I  could  most,  see  her  appetite 
My  arm  wuz  so  tired  dat  hit  seem  like  hit  'ud  drap  off." 

"Heap  o'  fun,  hey^?" 

"No  lawd,  massa."    I  said. 

Sez'e,  "O  yass,  lots  ob  fun  in  it,  yer  jist  wants  ter 
prommonade  some,  thats  the  matter.    Git  yo'  pardone 
en  go  ahead!" 

We  'gun  ter  march  eround.  We  marched  tw'il  all 
my  supper  'pearedter  be  setlin'  in  my  feet,  fer  dey  wuz 
gittin'  mighty  hebby.  'Bout  dat  time  I  conceibed  de 
idey  of  runnin'.  I  see  dey  wusn't  watchen  too  partick- 
ular.  so  I  calkerlated  dat  when  we  kum  'roun  near  de 
fence — fer  dere  wuz  er  pastur'  rat  close  dere,  whut  wuz 
built  of  new  rails,  er  ten  rails — I'd  scoot.  When  us 
kun  eroun  ergin,  I  brak  loose  from  dat  gal,  en  lit  out 
fer  dat  fence  wus'n'er  hog  when  er  colt  gits  arter  'em. 
When  I  got  to  hit,  I  trowed  my  hands  on  de  top  rail  ter 
jump  ober  hit,  when,  great  gosh!  de  rail  turned,  en  I 
kum  down  on  top  of  hit,  en  it  sag  down  en  caught  my 
hand.  Dere  I  sot  straddle  of  dat  rail,  wid  my  hand  un- 
der me,   almost  mashed  ter  er  mushroom.    I  nebber 
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tought  'bout  easin  down  but  jest  set  dere  en  called  fer 
heip.  Here  come  all  ob  de  patroles  en  Liza  in  front. 
Dey  all  come  up,  en  when  dey  seed  how  I  wuz  caught, 
dey  jes'  natcherly  like  ter  er  bus  dey  sides  laffin.  Liza 
say,  "nigger  yous  orter  habe  your  neck  broke,  en  wid 
dat  she  run  en  gib  me  en  de  rail  er  shab  en  we  fell  in  a 
pile  on  t'other  side.  De  patroles  laff  fit  ter  kill  dey 
selves  when  dey  see  me  fall  but  I  got  en  natcherly  mad. 
tracks  en  neber  stop  tel  I  hit  de  door  step  at  homa." 

*'Just  such.er  night  ez  dis,  frogs  hollerin'  same  way." 
''But  what  became  of  Sam  and  Liza,  surely  you  ought 
to  have  rewarded  her  in  some  way  for  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  you  would  have  been  caught  and  whipped?" 

"Wal  Sam  had  ter  take  a  good  beatin'  en  er  little  of 
it  was  mine  fer  dem  patroles  wuz  mad  when  I  got  way, 
en  since  Liza's  massa  didn't  'low  none  of  his  women 
foks  whipped  Sam  had  to  teck  er  little  mor'n  his  share 
I  spdck.  Liza,  I  thought  she  had  tried  to  break  my 
neck,  so  I  wouldn't  bab  nothin'  more  ter  do  wid  her,  en 
wouldn't  try  to  find  out  whether  she  tried  to  kill  me 
until  about  six  months  arter,  when  she  married  Sam 
just  for  spite.  Soon  as  I  knowed  dat  she  wus  married 
to  Sam  I  felt  like  I  had  lost  sumkin.  I  went  do  en  mar- 
ried Nancy.  Nancy  been  er  mighty  good  wife  but  I 
ain't  nebber  lobe  her  yet  like  I  did  Liza.  But  neberless 
'I's  proud  of  my  black  Venus.'  "  C.  H.  L. 
 :o:  

LAZT,   LOVE-SIOK    LINES   LINKED  LANGUIDLY 
BY  ALLITERATION. 


Sweet  is  the  silver  moonlight  silently 

Pouring  its  peace  in  mellow  precious  sea; 

Solemnly  still  and  melting  soft  and  free, 

Waking  no  weary  mortal  o'er  the  world. 

Even  so  thine  eyes,  oh  loved  one,  over  me 

Steal  like  the  sifting  light  so  soothingly; 

Draw  me  to  dreaming-land  or  drowsy-sea,  i 

Past  all  oppressive  life  that  used  to  pain. 

[Are  these  lines  from  Crabbe,  Campbell,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  or  

Coogler  ?] 
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AN  OCTOBER  MORNING  ON  THE  FARM. 


Hark!  The  merry  notes  of  mornings  silvery  peal, 
O'er  frosty  meadows  sharply,  briskly,  steal, 
By  low  roofed  cots  the  watch  dog  sleeping  yawns 
Then  rising  shakes  himself  to  bay  the  coming  dawm. 
How  dark  the  laborers'  cots  through  gloom  appear, 
Plow  dim  the  great  barn  towering  silent  near. 
The  road  and  fence  show  not  their  winding  path 
Tho'  the  sable  night  guard  draws  his  expiring  breath. 

But  see  from  yonder  "Big  House"  fenced  in  with  thorn 

A  dancing  flood  pours  boJdly  o'er  the  lawn, 

A  glimmering  sheen  from  every  chink/exhales 

To  stifle  which  faint  hearted  morning  fails. 

The  snapping  sparks  from  cavernous  chimneys  roar, 

Below  the  seasoned  logs  in  wild  glee  roar, 

Whilst  fro'ot  and  coal  it  pluckily  defies 

And  wakes  the  sleeper,  glaring  in  his  eyes. 

How  hard  and  clear  the  glittering  stars  stand  out 
Possessing  still  advancing  Morn's  wide  rout, 
As  from  chore  to  chore  the  farm  hand  treads  his  way; 
Despite  the  chill  he  sings  his  freshened  lay. 

And  now  the  little  world  is  up— arrayed, 
The  farm  bell's  note  is  promptly  wellx)beyed, 
And  di^sky  f  gares  moving  to  and  fro 
With  I'^h.ed  lanterns  flickering  as  they  go. 

From  the  barn  is  heard  the  milkman's  lively  spray, 
The  steaming  cautle  munch  the  frosted  hay. 
The  horses  stamp,  await  in  eager  greed 
Till  from  the  pile  is  toled  their  wonted  feed. 

Ah!  What  tempting  odors  float  around 

From  yon  brick  kitchen  comes  ajoyful  sound. 

The  breakfast  bell,  it  summons  one  and  all. 

Chores  done,  right  gladly  we  obey  the  call. 

And  while  good  cheer  with  clattering  goes  the  rounds, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion  from  farm  to  farm  resounds, 

For  in  the  East  the  faintish  streaks  grow  bold 

Which  far  and  near  the  hills  and  dales  unfold. 

Briskly  now  we  stir  with  many  a  shout. 
The  freshened  horses  lead  now  quickly  out. 
The  wagon  stands  with  plows  and  hoes  well  filled, 
And  in  the  cattle  go  by  slappings  drilled. 

And  now  o'er  silvered  fields  and  hedge  we  go 
O'er  hard  froze  ruts  with  jerkey  pace  and  slow; 
With  lively  whistle  some  trudge  on  afoot 
And  soon  to  shame  the  struggling  horses  put. 

The  day  has  come  the  glorious  sun  is  out, 
From  hill  to  hill  we  hear  the  ploughman's  shout, 
And  oft  the  merry  "Gee  Haw"  chorus  blends 
As  down  the  new  made  furrow  swift  he  wends. 
October,  1S96.  .  -H.  V.  vStribi.ing. 
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Editorial  Department. 

L.  L.  DANTZLER,  Editor. 


In  a  February  number  of  the  Outlook,  has  appeared 
a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Mabie  upon  Lincoln  as 
a  Literary  Man.  In  admiring  the  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  achievments  in  other  fields,  we  are  very  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  was  contemporary  with  every 
literary  man  of  note  before  the  war,  and  was  himself 
one  of  them.  He  has  been  little  thought  of  as  a  literary 
man,  and  still  less  as  having  any  distinctive  style,  but 
Mr.  Mabie  has  clearly  shown  that  a  clear,  eimple  style 
was  for  years  the  end  of  Lincoln's  labors,  and  it  is  this 
quality  which  has  secured  a  permanent  place  for  his 
speeches  in  our  literature.  We  remember  to  have  heard 
Mr.  Henry  Watterson  in  his  lecture  upon  this  man  say 
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that  the  Gettysburg  address  is  "a  gem  in  Literature" 
and  that  ''any  one  reading  it  cannot  but  feel  the  poetry 
in  it,  for  this  indeed  is  a  prose  poem." 

Mr.  Lincohi  has  not  infrequently  been  called  a  crea- 
ture of  chance,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  given  credit  for  the 
many  qualities  which  a  patriotic  people  have  ascribed 
to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  read  his  early  life,  and  see 
how  in  spite  of  his  limited  means  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, this  creature  of  chance  devoured  all  the  books  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  daily  practised  composition 
until  he  had  acquired  a  style.  Books  he  had  none,  but 
it  is  told  of  him  that  he  borrowed  every  book  for  miles 
around,  and  after  reading  them  would  return  them 
promptly,  unsoiled.  Whenever  he  heard  a  sentence 
that  he  did  not  clearly  understand,  he  would  hold  it  in 
his  memory  and  after  thinking  out  the  meaning  would 
write  it  in  his  own  simple  speech.  Many  an  old  plank 
and  log  and  scrap  of  paper  bear  evidence  of  his  own 
perseverance  in  this  direction,  all  of  which  go  to  show 
that  he  was  not  at  all  an  accident,  or  his  fame  a  chance 
one.  Later  in  life,  he  became  passionately  fond  of 
literature,  and  read  with  eagerness  Shakespeare,  Tenny- 
son and  Burns,  and  had  he  lived,  w^e  would  doubtless 
have  had  more,  worthy  to  be  matched  with  his  famous 
address;  and  had  he  lived  through  the  dark  days  of  re 
construction,  perhaps  we  of  the  South,  would  have  bet- 
ter understood  his  greatness,  and  would  have  been  more 
ready  to  give  "honor  to  him  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

 :o:  

Some  time  ago  the  American  Historical  Association, 
through  Prof.  J.  L.  Jameson  of  Brown  Unive>  sity .  offered 
to  collect  and  publish  a  number  of  posthumous  letters 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  which  are  now  being  kept  at  Fort 
Hill,  S.  C.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  say  the  least,  that 
these  letters  of  South  Carolina's  greatest  statesman 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  unpublished  for  such  a 
length  of  time.  How  many  they  are,  and  upon  what 
subjects  they  are,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
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that  they  are  worthy  to  be  printed  and  given  to  the 
public.  As  they  are  now,  they  are  in  a  very  precarious 
position  and  no  one  knov^s  when  they  will  be  distroyed, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  some  one  to  have  them 
collected  and  put  into  a  readable  form.  A  life  of  Cal- 
houn was  once  written,  but  it  was  in  a  shorthand  of  the 
writer's  own  invention,  and  when  the  biography  was 
completed,  the  author  unfortunately  died,  and  with  him 
his  book.  It  seems  that  a  like  fate  is  awaiting  his  let- 
ters. Calhoun's  nearest  relatives  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  this  proposition,  and  we  can  see  nothing  to  hin- 
der the  work  from  being  done.  Prof.  Jameson,  as  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Association,  offers  to  do  the 
work  free  of  (.  barge,  and  the  authorities  who  now  possess 
these  letters,  should  do  this  one  last  act  of  courtesy,  and 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  some  responsible  historian 
and  given  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  whom  they 
justly  belong. 

 :o.-  

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  world  has  been  so 
shocked  over  the  death  of  a  single  woman  as  it  was, 
when  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  announced  that  Miss  Francis 
E.  Willard  was  dead.    It  is  useless  to  elogize  one  who 
will  always  be  known  by  her  good  works.    She  will  need 
no  monument  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  for  it  will  al- 
ways live  in  the  hearts  of  the  countless  numbers  whom 
she  has  so  blessed.    Those  who  differed  with  her  upon 
the  subject  of  suffrage  forgot  their  differences  in  the  ad- 
miration of  her  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  just  and 
holy  cause  to  which  she  gave  her  life.    It  may  be  said 
that  it  was  she  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  emanci- 
pating the  dining  table  from  the  social  wine-glass.  Be- 
fore she  commenced  her  crusade,  it  was  a  discourtesy  to 
refuse  wine  at  a  dmner  party,  but  through  her  work,  it 
became  a  mark  of  disrespect  in  insisting  it  upon  a  guest. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  her  speak  once  upon  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  we  were  impressed  with  the 
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earnestness  of  her  appeal  and  the  devofion  which  she 
seemed  to  show  to  the  cause  for  which  she  gave  her  life 
work.  She  was  the  founder  of  the  W.  T.  C.  U.,  and  did 
much  toward  insuring  its  success.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  find  one  to  fill  so  well  her  place. 

 :o:  

EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  P.  Mccreary,  editor. 


•'The  Advantages  of  Failure,"  in  the  Converse  Con- 
cept in  which  the  writer  proves  by  several  examples 
what  she  affirms  to  be  true,  is  a  short  but  well  gotten 
up  article.  The  essay  entitled  ''A  Review  of  The  Eng- 
lish Mail  Coach"  is  strong  and  forcible.  Its  style  is 
somewhat  masculine;  something  rarely  shown  in  the 
writings  of  a  young  lady— this  we  like.  Some  of  De 
Quincey's  best  qualities  are  discovered  for  us  in  this 
concise  extract. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  to  be  found  in  the  pointed 
article  on  "Sororities."  "The  Spread"  is  a  natural  and 
charming  little  poem.  There  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
"Richard  The  First  As  Hero"  that  the  writer  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  psychology , 
otherwise  the  strong  characteristics  of  the  man  could 
not  be  so  clearly  portrayed. 

"Notes  From  a  '97  Diary"  is  a  homelike  story  as  'tis 
perfectly  natural  for  such  to  happen  to  a  college  girl. 

In  "Looking  Backwards"  there  are  many  minor  les- 
sons to  be  learned,  but  all  bearing  upon  oiie  theme — op- 
portunities, shall  we  embrace  them?'  One  sentence  I 
shall  quote:  "Remember  the  present,  the  now,  is  only 
ours  to  use  or  abuse  as  we  will,  but  remember  too,  that 
the  distant  future  depends  upon  it,  and  we  will  look 
back  some  day  on  this  time,  either  as  the  moment  in 
which  our  course  was  changed  from  the  clear,  clean 
path  our  noble  ambition  and  discontent  had  marked  out 
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for  us,  or  it  will  be  as  a  stepping  stone  that  marks  our 
way  to  the  highest  and  best." 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  writing  nowadays  upon  such 
subjects  as  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  there  is  shown 
some  degree  of  origmality  in  "Life  Lessons  of  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice." 

"A  Misunderstanding"  is  a  fairly  good  piece  of  fic- 
tion. 

There  are  a  number  of  rugged  gems  to  be  gotten 
from  the  short  Editorials.  One  I  beg  leave  to  quote: 
"The  environment  of  a  student  at  college  is  one  that 
could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  Best  literature,  compan- 
ionship of  fellow  students,  and  wise  instructors  should 
even  unconsciously  tend  to  elevate  his  thoughts  and 
words  that  his  deeds  might  be  the  highest."  To  a  stu- 
dent in  college  the  moments  are  all  golden,  so  to  speak, 
and  help  to  form  a  nature  which  otherv/ise  could  not 
know  life  in  its  reality. 

Apart  from  the  heavy  matter  contained  in  this  issue 
of  the  Concept,  there  is  to  be  found  a  full,  entertaining 
and  attractive  field  in  the  Local  Department,  in  which 
we  may  gather  the  numerous  happenings  and  events  of 
college  life  One  part  of  this  which  I  judge  will  be 
especially  interesting  to  old  students  is  the  "Open  Let- 
ter," which  possesses  unusual  original  freshness.  It  is 
very  evident  from  the  numerous  and  elegantly  written 
criticisms  of  magazines  that  the  Exchange  editor  spared 
no  little  time  and  trouble  with  her  share  of  the  work. 


The  writer  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Essay,"  in  the  Geor- 
gian brings  vividly  before  our  minds  the  state  of  Eng- 
lish society  after  the  Restoration;  being  disgusted  with 
the  extremeties  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  Episcopalian 
form  of  church  government  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Presbyterian,  classes  of  population  were  in  utter  an- 
tagonism, and  from  this  springing  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.  Just  here  the  environments, 
the  conditions,  were  such  as  to  give  the  essay  a  promi- 
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nent  place  in  the  realm  of  literature.  The  few  words 
upon  the  oldest  of  American  cities  "St.  Augustine"  is 
very  entertaining.  The  writer  after  arousing  our  inter- 
est to  some  extent  suddenly  ends  the  story.  Such  his- 
torical stories  are  always  eagerly  read  by  the  wide- 
awake student. 

A  number  of  good  lessons  may  be  learned  by  reading 
the  "Reminiscences  of  Literary  Societies  by  Alumni." 
These  instructive  essays  show  wherein  and  why  socie- 
ties are  beneficial.  The  remarks  upon  "Slang  For 
Slang'sSake"  in  the  Editorial  part  of  this  number  should 
be  condemned. 


"Frank  L.  Stanton"  in  the  Emory  Phoenix  is  written 
in  an  attractive  manner;  showing  how  Mr.  Stanton 
touches  us  as  he  sings  the  "responsive  chords  of  the 
human  heart."  "A  Western  Tragedy"  illustrates  how 
dear  to  the  heart  of  a  farmer  is  the  home  in  which  he 
was  reared.    "Leonelle"  is  a  fascinating  story. 


As  'tis  necessary  to  know  the  spoils  of  every  land  in 
order  to  appreciate  some  authors  fully,  so  in  the  case  of 
"Black  Spirits  and  White"  in  The  William  and  Mary 
Magazine,  we  have  to  hold  in  mind  the  condition  of 
society  during  the  early  part  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
"A  Letter  from  a  Young  Man  to  his  Father  Three 
Months  after  Entering  upon  his  Senior  Year"  contains 
a  rich  vein  of  humor  throughout.  We  notice  also  that 
the  fiction  and  verse  of  this  number  is  of  a  very  high 
type. 


There  is  much  to  be  gotten  by  carefully  reading  the 
sketch  of  "John  Berrien  Lindsley's  Life"  in  the  Pea- 
hody  Record.  "Sympathy"  is  a  story  which  deserves 
merit.  "Plato's  Ideal  Stale"  shows  that  behind  it  there 
was  a  broad  mind  at  work. 
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The  Baylor  Literary  for  February  contains  some  ably 
written  matter.  "Literature — Its  Toils  and  Rewards," 
and  "One  Night"  are  decidedly  the  best  selections. 


The  essay  upon  "The  Creoles  of  New  Orleans,"  in  the 
Southern  Collegian,  is  written  in  a  most  entertaining 
and  artistic  style.  No  doubt  this  historical  selection 
will  have  an  influence  for  good  upon  those  who  have 
allowed  wrong  ideas  to  be  formed  in  their  minds  con- 
cerning the  Creoles.  Questions  relating  to  the  history 
of  our  country  are  lastingly  instructive— let  us  have 
more  of  this  kind.  "Uncle  Reuben"  makes  us  better 
acquainted  with  the  hard  struargles  of  '61-'65. 


The  Tennessee  University  Magazine  for  February  con- 
tains some  very  choice  fiction. 

"A  Sacrifice,"  "Carlyle  On  Work,"  and  "Thomas 
Hardy  as  a  Writer"  in  the  Southwestern  University 
Magazine  have  some  select  matter  in  them. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Daughter:  Yes,  I've  graduated,  but  now  I  must  in- 
form  myself  in  psychology,  philology,  bibli  

Practical  Mother:  Stop  right  where  you  are.  I  have 
arranged  for  you  a  thorough  course  in  roastology,  boil- 
ology,  stitchology,  darnology,  patchology  and  general 
domestic  hustleology.    Now  get  your  apron. 

Freshman  year — The  comedy  of  errors. 
Sophomore  year — Much  ado  about  nothing. 
Junior  year— As  you  like  it. 
Senior  year— All's  well  that  ends  well. 


Miss  A.  J.  (opening  a  box  of  crytallized  fruit):  "Cora 
won't  you  have  some?" 

Miss  C.  A:  "Thank  you  Altha,  if  there  is  anything  I 
do  like,  it  is  mesmerized  fruit." 
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A  SERIOUS  LOVE  SPELL, 


A  3'oung  lady  in  our  choir, 
Whose  hair  is  the  color  of  phoir. 
But  her  charm  is  unique, 
She  has  such  a  fair  chique. 
It  is  really  a  joy  to  be  nhoir. 

WTienever  she  looks  down  the  aisle. 
She  gives  me  a  beautiful  smaisle, 
And  of  all  her  beaux, 
I  am  certain  she  sheaux, 
'     She  likes  me  the  be&t  all  the  whaisle. 

Last  Sunday  she  wore  a  new  sacque,. 

Low  cut  at  the  front  and  the  bacque. 

And  a  lovely  bouquet 

Worifin  such  a  cute  wuet 

As  only  a  few  girls  have  the  nacque. 

Some  day  ere  she  grows  too  antique. 

In  marriage  her  hand  I  shall  sique; 

If  she's  not  a  coquette 

Which  I'd  greatly  regruette, 

She  shall  share  my  six  dollars  a  wique. 

— Norwich  (X.  Y.)  Telegraph, 


Visiting-  girl  (coming  out  of  the  church):  ''Oh,  my! 
what  queer  hitching  postsi  where  do  they  get  them?" 

Annex  girl:  ''Why  those  are  not  hitching  posts.  Its 
just  the  college  boys  waiting  to  see  the  Annex  girls 
pass." 


NAUTICAL. 


Said  the  whiskered  med 

To  the  fair  co-ed, 

•'I'm  like  a  ship  at  sea — 

Exam's  are  near, 

And  much  I  fear 

I  will  unlucky  be.' 
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^•Then,"  murmered  she, 

'*A  shore  I'll  be, 

Come  rest,  thy  journey  o'er." 

Then  darkness  fell 

And  all  was  well, 

For  the  ship  had  hugged  the  shore. 

—Columbian  V«rse, 


A  tribute  to  lyOgic: 

If  there  should  be  another  flood 

For  refuge  hither  fly; 
Though  all  the  world  should  be  submerged. 
This  book  will  still  be  dry. 


OPPOSITION, 


It  is  the  nightingale  that  joys  to  sing 

-Its  sweetest  in  the  darkening  hours  of  night. 

It  is  the  loveliness  of  spring  that  strives 

In  winter's  grasp,  and  striving  wins  the  fight. 

E'en  so,  O  soul,  when  all  is  dark  and  drear. 
When  obstacles  beset  on  every  hand 
And  hope  seems  dead — arise,  rest  not  until 
Triumphant  over  every  foe  you  stand. 

—Amherst  Literary  Monthly. 


Alumni  Department. 

M.  V.  BENNETT,  Editor. 


Rev.  E.  D.  Monuzon,  class  of  '89,  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  church  of  Waco,  Texas. 

B.  H.  Henderson,  class  '95,  a  member  of  the  last 
South  Carolina  legislature  from  Berkeley  county  is  prac- 
ticeing  law  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga. 

C.  E.  Boyd,  class  '96,  is  principal  of  the  Mill  Creek 
High  School  at  Lykesland,  Richland  county. 

H.  C.  McKelvey,  '96,  is  farming  in  Greenville  county 
near  Lickville. 
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W.  M.  Melton,  class  '91,  is  principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Springfield,  Orangeburg  county. 

W.  M.  Ellerbe,  class  '94,  is  farming  near  Marion,  S.  C. 

Wm.  Coleman,  class  '95,  is  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
'  Tersity  of  North  Carolina. 

P,  B.  Hamer,  class  '84,  is  clerk  in  the  Merchants  and 
Earmers  Bank  in  Marion,  S.  C. 

T.  C.  Duncan,  class  '81,  is  president  of  the  Union  Cot- 
ton Mills,  Union,  S.  0. 

T.  M.  Raysor,  class  '78,  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
lawyers  of  the  Orangeburg  bar. 

P.  B.  Sellers,  class  '82,  is  practicing  law  at  Marion, 
S.  C. 

W.  J.  Gainer,  class  '95,  is  running  a  large  book  store 
in  Charlotte,  S.  C. 

J.  R.  Rogers,  class  '95,  is  teaching  school  in  the  upper 
part  of  Marion  county 

C.  A.  Woods,  class  '72,  is  the  leading  lawyer  of  the 
Marion  bar.  He  recently  donated  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  founding  of  a  public  library  in  Marion.  Marion 
is  fortunate  in  having  such  a  public-spirited  citizen;  and 
if  South  Carolina  only  had  more  like  him  a  era  of  pros- 
perity and  advancement  would  dawn  on  the  state. 

B.  B.  Sellers,  another  Marion  man,  who  graduated  in 
'95,  is  farming  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county.  < 

G.  M.  Moore,  class  '96,  is  principal  of  the  Lowndesville 
High  School,  Abbeville  county,  where  assisted  by  H.  A. 
C.  Walker  he  is  making  a  decided  success,  which  was 
predicted  by  those  who  knew  him  in  college. 

E.  L.  Asbill,  class  '92,  is  practicing  law  at  Leesville, 
Lexington  county;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  that  county. 

E.  K.  Hardin,  class  '73,  is  practicing  medicine  at 
Batesburg,  S.  C. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Herbert,  class  '92,  is  preaching  at  John- 
son, S.  C. 

W.  J.  Montgomery,  class  '75,  is  a  lawyer  at  Marion, 
S.  C. 
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W.  H.  Lawton,  class  '82,  is  is  practicing  medicine  at 
Vance,  Orangeburg  county. 

J.  S.  Gentry,  class  '88,  is  probate  judge  of  Spartan- 
burg county. 

Jas.  J.  Wolfe,  class  '96,  is  teaching  at  Sandy  Run,  b. 
He  is  another  one  of  Wofford's  graduates  of  whom  she 
can  well  be  proud. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  ALUMNL 


Every  Alumni,  who  receives  a  Journal  or  sees  this 
notice,  is  permanent  address  and  what  he  is  doing,  to 
the  editor  of  this  department;  by  so  doing  he  will  con- 
fer a  great  favor  on  the  editor,  who  wishes  if  possible  to 
introduce  a  new  method  of  conducting  the  Alumni  De- 
partment, 

COMMITTEES. 


Committees  that  have  been  appointed  to  procure  in- 
vitations for  the  Anniversary  or  Commencement  Exer 
cises  should  correspond  with  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Bro.,  the 
well  known  Southern  Engravers  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  firm  is  now  doing  nearly  all  the  fine  work  that  is 
used  by  Southern  Colleges.  They  have  one  of  the  finest 
plants  in  the  United  States,  and  specimens  of  their  work 
indicate  a  high  standard  of  artistic  elegance.  Their 
prices  are  very  reasonable,  and  being  a  Southern  institu- 
tion they  should  have  the  support  of  Southern  Colleges. 
Write  them  for  samples  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order. 


/ 
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Local  Department. 

C,E.  DOBSON.  Editor. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY. 


After  spending  a  pleasant  holiday  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 22d,  the  students,  together  with  a  host  of  friends 
from  our  sister  College  and  the  city,  came  together  to  hear 
the  speakers  the  societies  had  chosen  to  represent  them 
on  this  occasion.  The  two  societies  met,  each  in  its  own 
hall,  and  marched  down  in  a  body,  following  its  speakers. 
The  Calhouns  were  represented  by  Mr.  Earnest  Wiggins, 
of  Berkeley  ;  the  Prestons  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Owens,  of  York. 
Besides  the  speakers,  on  the  rostrum  were  the  presidents 
of  the  two  societies,  Messrs.  Allen  and  McCreary,  Rev. 
M.  L.  Carlisle,  Dr.  B.  F.  Wilson  and  Dr.  James  H. 
Carlisle.  The  music  for  the  occasion- was  furnished  by 
Prof.  Gray's  orchestra. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  M.  L. 
Carlisle.  President  J.  C.  Allen  then  introduced  the 
Preston  speaker,  Mr.  J.  K.  Owens,  of  York.  Mr.  Owens' 
subject  was,  Wants  and  Ideals."  He  began  by  saying 
that  the  initial  steps  in  great  movements  of  the  world's 
history  have  been  made  in  uncertainty,  and  that  through 
these  movements  may  be  traced  the  desire  for  a  fuller 
and  better  condition.  This  finding  of  want  precedes 
progress.  He  finds  this  true  of  the  individual  in  a  ma- 
terial, intellectual  and  spiritual  sense.  The  character  of 
life  is  not  to  have  and  to  rest,  but  to  want  and  to  grow — 
to  become.  The  wise  men  in  the  east  were  led  by  a  star  ; 
today  God  hangs  in  the  imagination  of  man  ideals  to- 
wards which  he  must  grow.  Great  men  have  struggled 
towards  goodness  and  right,  not  as  they  found  it,  but  as 
idealized  by  each  mind.  It  stands  higher  than  achieve- 
ment, receding  as  we  approach,  having  its  home  in  per- 
fectness — in  the  bosom  of  the  everlasting  God. 

After  music  by  the  orchestra,  President  McCreary  in- 
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troduced  the  Calhoun  speaker,  Mr.  Earnest  Wiggins,  of 
Berkeley.  Mr.  Wiggins'  subject  was,  "  The  Province  of 
the  College  in  Modern  Education."  He  spoke  of  the 
universal  aspiration  of  man  for  improvement,  and  of 
education  as  the  only  means  for  attaining  this  end — of 
the  importance  of  education  in  unfolding  and  directing 
latent  powers  and  ambitions.  He  turned  his  attention 
especially  to  to  the  small  colleges  with  limited  means 
and  small  prestige  as  centres  of  culture  and  learning. 
He  said  the  work  of  this  class  of  college  was  threefold  : 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious.  For  each  of  these  there 
are  three  stages,  represented  by  the  academy,  the  college 
and  the  university.  The  aim  of  the  first  is  drill;  of  the 
second,  an  inculcation  of  love  for  work;  and  of  the  third, 
the  exploration  of  new  fields,  remote  from  the  main  lines 
of  ordinary  travel.  The  speaker  worked  out  a  strong 
speech  on  these  lines,  showing  the  importance  of  the 
work  done  by  the  small  college,  separate  from  that  done 
by  the  academy,  the  university  college,  or  the  university, 
and  the  influence  it  is  having  in  modern  life,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral. 

After  the  speakers  had  finished,  a  delightful  reception 
was  held  in  the  library  and  society  halls,  at  which  other 
speeches,  perhaps  far  more  interesting  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  spoken,  were  no  doubt  made,  and  no  ghost  of 
the  father  of  his  country,  reproachfully  shaking  his  lit- 
tle hatchet,  rose  up  to  disturb  the  consciences  of  those 
who  vowed  eternal  constancy  to  some  trusting  fair  one. 


A  SAD  DEATH. 


We  have  the  mournful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Mr . 
T.  J.  Trimmier,  known  to  every  boy  who  has  been  to 
Wofford  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He  was  shot 
and  killed  while  writing  at  his  desk  in  his  store  on  Tues- 
day, March  1st,  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Bivins,  a  dentist  of  this  city. 
The  only  reason  assigned  for  the  cause  is  that  the  mur- 
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derer  was  insane.  Mr,  Trimmier  had  the  contract  this 
year  for  publishing  the  Journal,  and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  best  friends  it  has  had — always  doing  his  best  to 
build  it  up.  He  was  very  popular  with  the  boys, 
being  a  good  type  of  a  whole-souled,  large-hearted 
business  man,  such  as  we  now  seldom  see.  He  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  buried 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  five  children. 


A  THEFT. 


A  beautiful  rogue  has  stolen  my  heart 
And  she  won't  give  it  back  to  me  ; 
But  I  am  well  content  with  the  loss  : 
For  I  hope  to  get  hers,  you  see. 

The  maid's  half  ashamed  of  her  crime,  you  know; 

And  when  I  tell  her  of  my  pain, 

In  pity  she'll  give  to  me  hers  instead, 

When  she  means  to  give  mine  back  again. 


CAMPUS  DOTS. 


Have  you  met  ^'Erastus"? 

Senior  B.  is  organizing  a  Bible  class  to  study  the  ''Book 
of  Job." 

The  delegates  to  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention  re- 
port a  very  pleasant  time.  Those  who  attended  were 
Messrs.  Walker,  O wings,  Atkins,  Edwards,  G.  E.,  Boyd, 
Latimer,  iand  Auld. 

A  lady  in  Columbia  thought  she  saw  some  smut  on 
Auld's  upper  lip  and  tried  to  wipe  it  off,  but  found  that 
it  was  the  kind  that  has  to  be  shaved  off. 

Messrs.  Atkins  and  Boyd  attended  the  Students'  Vol- 
unteer Movement  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as 
delegates.  They  left  on  Monday,  February  21st,  and 
returned  on  Tuesday,  March  1st. 
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Junior  A  :  "My  father  takes  pains  never  to  write  me 
except  when  he  has  to  send  me  money/' 

Soph,  M.:  "He  takes  all  kinds  of  pains,  then;  doesn't 
he?" 

A  large  number  of  the  boys  attended  the  Junior  re- 
ception at  Converse  College,  and  are  all  loud  in  its 
praises.    They  report  a  very  pleasant  time. 

"Prof.,  are  you  going  to  let  us  use  these  notes  on  ex- 
amination." 

"No  ;  I'll  make  you  sing  without  notes  that  day." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Preston  society  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  :  R.  R.  Goodwin,  president  ; 
C.  H.  Leitner,  vice-president  :ll.  C  Blackwood,  1st  critic  ; 
W.  M.  Owings,  2d  critic  ;  W.  H.  Stuckey,  secretary  ;  C. 
A,  Watson,  treasurer;  E.  C.  Major,  1st  censor;  W.  T. 
Googe,  2d  censor. 

Soph.  M.  says  if  heat  is  the  absence  of  cold  (coal)  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  warm  beside  his  coal  box. 

Each  of  the  societies  has  adopted  colors  and  has  bought 
sashes  for  its  marshals  in  the  colors.  The  Calhouns 
adopted  royal  purple  and  cream  :  the  Prestons  garnet 
and  light  blue. 

 :o:  

STATE  Y.  M,  C.  A,  CONVENTION. 


The  twenty-first  annual  State  convention  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  South  Carolina  was  held  in  Columbia,  Feb. 
10-13,  1898, 

The  city,  county  and  college  work  of  the  State  were 
represented  by  some  100  delegates.  Mr.  Geo.  Warbur- 
ton,  of  New  York,  was  the  representative  of  railroad 
work  generally. 

While  not  undervaluing  the  other  lines  of  work, 
nor  the  important  relations  of  college  men  to  them,  af- 
ter a  word  about  county  work  I  shall  confine  myself  to  col- 
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lege  work.  By  county  work  is  meant  Association  work 
in  villages  and  country  neighborhoods  under  supervision 
of  a  county  commissioner. 

One  of  our  visitors,  Mr.  Warburton,  of  New  York,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  highly  pleased  with  the  showing 
made  by  our  colleges.  Each  one  of  our  nine  colleges 
had  two  or  more  delegates.  An  encouragina^ 
feature  of  our  work  is  that  we  are  getting  a  foothold  in 
our  high  schools.  Four  were  represented,  Batesburg, 
Cokesbury,  Johnston,  Wofford  Fitting  School.  About 
60  boys  were  present  from  these  13  colleges  and  schools. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  speeches  and  dis- 
cussions on  college  work,  with  the  following  program: 

1.  Bible  Study— W.  C.  Wharton— Furman. 

2.  Prayer  Meeting— S.  O.  Cantey— S.  C.  M.  A. 

3.  Financial  Management — J.  W.  Carson — Erskine. 

4.  Mission  Study— E.  D.  Atkins— Wofford. 

5.  Fall  Campaign— E.  G.  Wilson— S.  C.  College. 

At  the  college  conference  on  Sunday  afternoon  several 
phases  of  our  work  were  discussed  and  some  plans  for 
enlargement  along  several  lines  were  made.  Two  col- 
leges are  carrying  on  mission  study;  another  is  planning 
to  take  it  up.  Three  have  personal  work  Bible  classes; 
three  more  hope  to  take  it  up.  Six'-  have  devotional 
Bible  classes.  Fourteen  boys  were  at  last  Students' 
Summer  Bible  School.  We  are  expecting  at  least  twenty- 
three  next  summer.  There  are  now  600  members  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  800  is  standard 
set  for  next  convention.  Wofford  is  to  work  for  120;' 
Fitting  School  20. 

Sunday  night  was  college  night.  There  were  two  ad- 
dresses: "College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  in  South  Carolina.;" 
'^College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  in  the  World."  The  Asso- 
ciation in  our  colleges  is  working  to  save  men  and  train 
workers.  It  begins  seeking  to  help  the  student  before 
or  on  his  arrival  at  college,  and  keeps  on  working  for 
him. 
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While  convention  work  kept  us  busy  a  great  part  of 
the  time  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  we  found  time  to  en- 
joy the  reception  tendered  us  by  the  ladies  of  Columbia 
and  the  young  ladies  of  the  College  for  Women,  from 
5:30  to  7:30  Friday,  and  the  one  tendered  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Columbia  Female  College  on  Saturday,  5:S0 
to  7:30. 

The  Wofford  boys  will  always  remember  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Rice  and  the  young  ladies  of  Columbia  Female 
College  shown  us;  especially  on  Sunday,  Feb.  14th.  For 
information  apply  to  any  Wofford  delegate. 

The  whole  convention  owes  many  thanks  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Columbia  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

This  convention  in  the  strength  of  its  young  manhood 
(2 1st  convention),  its  promise  for  the  future,  in  every 
respect,  was  a  success,  John  R*  Walker. 


WOFFORD  DIRECTORY 
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CALHOUN    LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


J.      McCreary,  Pres't;  O.  W.  Leonard,  V.  P.;M.  V.  Bennett,  ist  Critic; 
M.  B.  Jennings,  Sec'y.;  V.  S.  Parnell,  Treas. 


PRESTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

R.  R.  Goodwin,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  I.  C.  Blackwood,  i»t 
Critic;  C-  W.  Watson,  Treas.;  W.  H.  Stuckey  Sec'y. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

E.  D.  Atkins,  Pres't;  J.  P.  Gray,  V.  P,;  G.  K.  Edwards,  Sec'y. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Pres't;  M.  V.  Bennett,  Manager;  C.  E.  Dobsoa, 
Assistant  Manager. 

GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION.  ^ 

J.  C.  Allen,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  J.  C.  Moore,  Sec'y  and  Treas.; 
William  Richardson,  Capt. 

SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

W.,  E.  Burnett,  ('76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown,  ('76,)  Sec'y.  and 

Treasurer. 

FRATERNITIES. 

Chi  Pdi:  Kappa  Alpha:  Kappa  Sigma: 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha:  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon:  Chi  Phi 

J.  K.  Owens,  Caterer  Wightman  Hall. 


We  sell  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES. 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS  SHOES, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
j^Special  Discount  to  Wofford  Students  and  Professors, 

SHERIDAN  &  GRAHAM. 


You  should  always  see  the  Goods  and  Low  Prices  at 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  all  I  ask.    Try  it  and  be  agreeablj 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  bargains. 


33  Morgan  Sauare,  ^      SPARTANBUP^G,  S  C 

Fine  effects  in  aU  "PLATING"  Portraits.    Special  group  Viewa 
Interiors  by  flash  light.    Funny  '^Doubles,"    Copying  and 
Enlarging  &c. 


ALF  KEEN 

KEEPS  THE  BEST 
In  the  City,  Just  in  Rear  of  the  National  Bank. 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKER, 

FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


H.  B.  a^oroDiNSon, 


—DEALER  IN— 


TINWARE,  SPORTING  GOODS,  STOVES,  (URATES,; 
ALL  KIND^  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
Spartanburg,  S  C. 


HOPKL^S, 

Deader  in  Coliege  xippf'tiy.ers. 

.  liis  includes 

Peanuta,  Finders, 

Goobers,  Ground  niits, 

Ground  Peas,  Goober  peas. 

N.  B:  We  are  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers. 


NATIONAL  BANK 


OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital,  -  -  $100,000 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Surplus,       -      '      -  78,000 


$278,000 


DIRECTORS. 

E.  ConTorse,         J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

H.  Twichell,         X  B.  Cleveland,  R.  H.  F.  Chapman, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cofield. 

OFFICERS. 
GEO.  COIIELD,       -  President. 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,     -   Vice  President, 
W.  E.  BURNETT,      -  Cashier. 
J.  W.  SIMPSON,      -      Assistant  Cashier. 
Checks  cashed  for  students  without  charge ;  accounts  solicited. 


FIDELITY 

Loan  and  Trust  Company, 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

CAPXTAl,,         -        130,000.00         —         SURPI^US,  -  fit, 000.00. 

OFFICERS. 

GEORGE  COFIELD,       -         .  President. 

W.  E.  BURNETT.   Tresanrer 

J.  B.  CLEVELAND,      -      -      .      .      ,       .  Attorney. 

DIRECTORvS. 

A.  H.  TWICHKI,!,,  D.  E.  CONVKRSK, 

W.  S.  Manning,  Gko.  Copibld, 

W.  E.  BURNKTT,  J.  B.  C1.EVKI.AND. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  sums  of  five  dollars  or  more  remaining  on  deposit  for  three 
months,  to  be  computed  and  added  to  acxjount  semi-annually — i.  e. , 
on  the  last  days  of  June  and  ^December.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  oloilnj 
his  account  before  the  semi-annual  statement. 


STUDENTS  RESORT, 

THE  LEADING  CONPECTIONERY.        CAREONATED  DRINK 
 Headquarters  for  

OYSTERS  AMD  ICE  CHEAm  IN  SEASOr^. 

Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 


ALLEN 


THE  BOYS  SHOULD  GIVK- 
A  trial,  he  will 


Treat  them  right. 


ttf  R  PjTf  L 1.  CI  ^  CO. 

■  ■  •             I  1  I        ^  CoAi,  AND  Wood  Yard, 
Boot  and  Shoemaker. 

16  Kennedy  Place.  Phone  15. 


30  Magnolia  Street, 

Telephone  32. 

J.  O.  ERWIN,  Proprietor. 


Spartanburg! 

J.  o.  ER^ 

''ElfE^rf       Steam  Laundry, 


DEALER  IN 

WBmm  WBMm,  sausage,  etc,  as  N.  Ohuroh  St. 


DEALER  IN  9 

HARDWARE.  STOVES.  GRATES. 

Guns,  Shells,  Powder,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery, 
ag  Morgan  Squ»f*.  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


You  wil]  be  behind 
time  if  you  do  not  make 
our  JEWELRY  STORE 
your  headquarters.  We 
carry  anything  in  JEW- 
ELRY, and  your  Work 
receives  Best  Attention. 
We  are  looking  for  you 
so  don't  fail  to  call  in. 

Very  truly, 

CORRELL  &  BRO., 

Jewelers. 


J.  H.  FEAGANS,  Daniist, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C- 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Bee  Hive, 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TEETH  WITHOUT  PLATE  A 
SPECIALTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 


KEVJ  YORK  RACKET  STORE, 

Onder  the  Windsor  HoteL  Wofford  College  Stationery  of  all  Descrip 
Ions    Big  line  of  Notions,  Shoes  and  Millinery.    The  lowest  net 
cash  prices.    The  Students  Trade  is  Especially  Solicited. 


GLENN  SPRINGS  WATER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  CASE 
At  LIGONS  DRUG  STORE. 

Tf^^  want  Shoes,  good  Shoes,  stylish  Shoes 
Shoes  from  fresh  stock.  Shoes  that  hi  t*. 
foot  and  look  well  until  wornout,  yo  tc 
the  Shoe  store  of 


SPAKTANEURG,  S.  0. 


IT  IS  TIME 

Tou  were  sending  your  washing  to  the 

Spartan  Inn  Laundry, 

Don't  put  it  off  anv  longer,  but  send  at  once,  ©r 

TELEPHONE  No.  85. 
And  wagon  will  call  for  and  deliver  promptly. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain,  free,  whether  an  iuventionis 
probably  patentable.  Couimunieations  strictly 
confidential.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patenli 
in  Arcerica.    We  have  a  Washington  office. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receiv» 
■pecial  notice  in  the 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 

beautifully  illustrated,  largest  circulation  of 
any  scientific  journal,  weekly,  terms  f3.00  a  year; 
|1.50slx  months.  Specimen  copies  and  HAND 
Boos.  ON  Patents  sent  free.  Address 

MUNN   &  CO., 

361  Broadway,  New  York. 


^ .  L.  PADGETT, 

OENER^L  REPAIR  SHOR,  < 
BICYCLE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 
20  N.  Church  Street. 


W.  D.  THOMSO-q, 


RAILWAY. 

The  Greatest  Southern  System. 


•M  ^  A,  -M- 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES : 

NORTH, 

EAST, 

SOUTH, 

WEST. 


Direct  Line  to  Asheville  and  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,'* 

"Vestibule  Limited,"  and  "U.  S.  Fast  Mail."  Dining 
Cars.    Call  on  any  agjnt  of  these  lines,  or 

apply  direct  to 
W.  A.  TUCK,  S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

G.  P.  A.  Washington,  D.  C-     A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

R.  W.  HUNT, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agent,  Augusta,  Ga, 


 FOR  

FRESH  OYSTERS, 

CAKES,  AND  CANDIES,  FRUITS.  CIGARS.  ETC,  GO  TO 

SCHMIDT  &BREDE'S 

Comer  Morgan  Square  and  New  Jerusalem. 

Bake  &  Keller, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 


LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College.  School  and  Wedding  Invitations,  Dancc  Program 
Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 

BeratE  Ordering  EttEWHEftE  Compare  Samples  and  PmcE* 

Is  Ahead,  and  Big  Enough  to  Fill  up  the  Space. 
LARGE  GROUPS  OF  FR  ATERNITIES  AND  CLASSES 

ARE  ESPECIALLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 
i@-THE  PLATINUM  PHOTOS  ARE  ALL  THEGO.-« 
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/      The  most  direct  and  convenient  route  to 
Augusta,  Ga.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Aiken,  !S.  C.  Gl-eenwood,  S.  0. 

Andci-son,  S.  C.      Oharleston,  S.  0. 
Columbia,  S.  G.      Newberry,  S.  C. 
And  all  points  in  South  Coroiina. 

Ferrates,  schedules,  or  any  other  information,  write  or  call 
apdn 

C.  H.  SPEIGHTS,  General  Agent,       J.  B.  CABLISLE,  Agent. 
Cb*een^l%  S  Q  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

Wm.  J.  CRAIG3  General  Passenger  Aseut.  Auarueta.  C- 
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inow  prices  are  a  con 
$i(leration  ana  ptmvt 
ne$$  a  aesideratum,  send 
for  any  school  book  or 
translation  or  dictionary 
to  l^inds  $  noble,  n.  V. 
Tour  Cooper  Institute 

Delivery  prepaid.  New  and  secondhand 
schoolbooks  of  all  publishers.  ^  Alphabet- 
ical catalogue  free,  if  you  mention  this  ad. 
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DEiisTISTS 
DENTAL  ROOMS  OVER  SPARTANBCRO  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Eieby's  Pharmacy. 

Medicines,  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articles 


DRues 


CIGARS  AND  SMOKKRS'  GOODS 


RETAILER  OF- 


MEN'S  riNE  ryRNISHINGS, 


-AND- 


Altering,  Cleaning,   Pressing,  Repairing,  Neatly  Exe- 
cuted on  Short  Notice. 
NEXT  DOOR  BELOW  SPARTAN  INN. 


29  East  Main  Street. 


Stationary  Plumber,  Gas  Fitter  and  Tinner.  Bath  Tubs, 
Water  Closets,  Pumps,  Iron  and  Lead  Pipe.  All 
Kinds  of  Tin  Work  promptly  attended  to. 


BO  you  RIDE  ? 


If  SO,  go  to  the  Livery  Stable 
— of— 
W.  R.  DSLLINQHAn 


— FOR— 

Saddle  Horses,  Buggies  and  Phaetons.    Prices  reasonable. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WATCHES,  RINGS,  PINS  AND  JEWELRY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


SPARTANBURG, 


S.  C. 


SPARTAIMBURG,  S,  C. 

JAS.  HJARLISLE,  LLD,  Presideot 

feeven  departments.    Tw  o  courses  leading  to  A.  B. 
new  and  well  equipped  Gymnasium  and 
competent  director. 


Wofford  Fitting  School. 

The  Fitting  School  has  been  moved  to  the  Alumni 
Hall.  The  Head  Master,  A.  Mason  DuPre,  A.  M.,  A.  M. 
Chreitzberg,  A.  B.,  Second  Master,  and  the  Matron  liva 
in  the  building.  Several  of  the  college  professors  teach 
in  the  school  and  the  students  receive  best  attention  in 
the  Gymnasium.    Session  begins  October  1st. 

For  catalogue  address 

J.  A.  GAMEWELL, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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 76  per  cent,  of  the  


Of  the  Last  Ten  Years  have,  Each  Season,  Gotten  Their 
Outfits  of  us.    Theirs  is  a  Good  Example  for  New- 
comars  to  follow.  The  N^obbi  ist  and  Newest  Things  in 

ELOTHiHH  JITS,  FOBSISHIiSMTf! 

S®.Students  Welcome  for  a  Look  Through. 

TOE  immm  mmE^  km  csatt 

as  W.  Main  Street. 

Williamston  Female 
College, 

WILLIAMSTON,  S.C. 

Peculiar  E^eatures. 

Only  On©  Departiiifut  at  a  Tim: 
Pupils  Never  Appear  61a  th«  Stage. 

Graduation  May  Oc^iu-  Elt^M  times  a  Yeai-. 
Constant  Attention  Given  to  Elementary  Branches. 

Stifir  Boarding  capacity  limited  to  about  50  stiidonts.  If  you  pro 
pose  to  patroiuae  the  College,  please  give  timely  notice  to 

RI3V.  S.  LANDEE,  President. 
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BOOKSTORE 

WE  ITWE^TS  Ail  ALWMI  WiLSWE,  ' 
TELEPHeNE  NO.  70. 


We  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  S  u  leuts 
of  Wofford.  Remember  that  for  ^^ewest  Styles,  Finest 
Qualities,  Greatest  Varieties  and.  Lowest  .Prices,  no 
other  Store  can  out  do  us.  We  carry  in  our  stock  many 
goods  especially  pleasing  to  the  Students,  Faculty  and 
Alumni  of  Wofford  College.  Souvenirs  of  Dr.  Carlisle, 
the  College  Building  Etc. 

HI  Jiilimil  JEWEltT  PBE^ 

45  Morgan  Square  Spartanburg  S.  q. 
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New  Department! 

We  have  added  a  Merchant  Tailoring 
Department  and  will  keep  all  suits 
bought  of  us  pressed  and  repaired  12 
months  free  of  charge. 

Floyd  Lo  Liles. 


HATTEK,  HABERDASHER,  MERCHANT  TAILOR. 
SUITS  TO  ORDER  $13.50  UP. 
SUITS  CLEANED,  PRESSED  AND  REPAIRED. 

PANTS  TO  ORDER  $4.00  UP. 
72  MORGAN  SQUARE,  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


We  can  show  you  the  nobbiest  line  of— 


—in  the  City  in  all  the  New  Toes  and  Toppings.— 

Ill  iTiOCC.  iFLIIIllMLIil 

Give  us  a  call  and  be  convinced. 

ELMORE  SMITH  &  CO.,  """sV™ 


WeppeRD  GBliliEGE  jeURN^K 


^^'^S^t^'l  APRII2  1595. 


Literary  Department. 

J.  R.  T.  MAJOR,  Editor. 


TODAY. 

[Suggested  by  a  sentence  from  Carlyle.] 

  \ 

This  swift-winged  day  of  light 

Joins  two  eternities : 

One  lengthens  through  the  flight 

Of  years  as  yet  unborn, 

The  unnumbered  centuries 

That  God  shall  still  make  dawn; 

The  other  glides  away 

Down  ages  long  since  dead, 

Back  to  the  first  glad  day 

That  brimmed  with  life  and  peace. 

The  new-made  sky  o'erhead, 

God  smiling  in  the  east. 

This  day,  then,  is  the  link: 
My  life  for  this  one  day. 
Myself  the  thoughts  I  think, 
Shall  linger  in  that  dead 
Eternity  and  stay 
Unchanging  to  be  read 
,  By  God  when  all  the  years 

Before  us  shall  have  flown; 
For  then  the  end  appears. 
When  all  the  clouds  shall  roll 
Away  from  the  great  white  Throne, 
And  He  shall  read  the  scroll. 

—  Oi<iN  Wanhamaker. 

St.  Matthews,  S.  C,  December,  1897. 
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A  FEAST  OF  REASON. 


I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  all  our  statesmen  and 
philosophers  in  dealing  with  the  intricate  and  important 
ISTegro  question  have  lost  sight  of  one  fact  in  regard  to 
the  African's  character.  It  has  often  amused  many  of 
us  to  notice  our  namesakes  in  black  who  figure  in  the 
police  courts.  The  colored  man  is  so  fond  of  imitating 
his  white  brother  that  he  will  choose  for  his  children  the 
exact  names  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  It  is 
this  inveterate  imitation  of  which  I  speak.  There  is 
hardly  an  act  of  a  negro  on  our  streets  that  could  not 
have  been  the  deed  of  some  familiar  white  man.  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  recently  of  attending  two  weddings 
in  the  most  aristocratic  colored  society  of  this  city.  The 
one  fact  that  was  ludicrous  in  connection  with  either 
event  was  the  mimicking  of  the  usual  actions  of  Cau- 
casian neighbors  on  similar  occasions. 

All  this  moralizing  is  done  here  to  lead  up  to  the  story 
of  another  happy  experience  I  enjoyed  of  late.  It  is  only 
rarely  that  one  of  my  race  is  invited  to  an  Afro- Ameri- 
can literary  feast,  and  I  verily  believe  that  every  effort 
made  by  the  speakers  on  that  evening  can  be  duplicated 
in  the  halls  of  our  ordinary  college  debating  societies. 

The  "Sons  and  Daughters  of  1  Will  Arise"  is  a  very 
noted  and  very  exclusive  organization.  On  the  evening 
of  which  I  speak  I  found  at  their  meeting-room  all  the 
well-known  negro  characters  of  the  city  who  had  any 
pretensions  to  a  cultured  turn  of  mind.  I  was  at  the 
back  of  the  hall,  deeming  it  best  to  remain  near  the  door 
and  an  open  window.  From  this  position  I  could  recog- 
nize all  acquaintances  present. 

Over  there  was  Higson  of  placid  brow  and  calm  de- 
meanor.   He  had  just  finished  a  series  of  articles  i:n  the 
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Advance  entitled,  ''The  Whysomeness  of  the  Where- 
fore"— convincing  pieces  of  logic  that  were  pronounced 
gems.  Next  to  him,  somewhere  under  a  profusion  of 
scarlet  ostrich  feathers,  sat  Miss  Celina  Dodd,  negro 
poetess  and  school  teacher.  Miss  Dodd  flounced  her 
headgear  round  every  few  minutes  during  the  evening. 
She  was  one  of  that  insolent  class  of  her  race  who  are 
always  getting  into  trouble  with  the  whites,  and  who 
know  just  enough  of  every  subject  to  express  dogmatic 
opinions  and  show  themselves  wholly  ignorant.  Every 
flounce  of  the  feathers  meant  that  Miss  Celina  disagreed 
with  the  speakers.  On  the  bench  in  front  was  meek 
Violet  Martin.  Violet  was  content  to  be  a  housemaid, 
herself,  and  to  wear  her  mistress'  old  bonnets  when  the 
family  went  into  mourning.  She  was  satisfied  with  her 
kinky  locks  tied  up  in  a  knot  behind,  and  by  a  forward 
motion  of  this  knot  expressed  her  agreement  with  all 
eloquent  sentiments  uttered.  This  list  might  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
literary  exercises. 

The  subject  under  discussion  that  evening,  as  I  learned, 
was  the  question  as  to  solar  rotation.  The  surroundings 
were  new  to  me,  and  I  could  not  follow  the  arguments 
as  closely  as  I  might  have  desired.  The  chairman  of 
the  meeting  was  Major  Turner  with  complexion  of 
Egyptianjdarkness.  He  announced  the  query,  and  I  was 
reminded  of  the  common  story  among  his  associates  that 
he  had  swallowed  a  dictionary.  The  extent  of  his 
mouth  did  not  by  any  means  stamp  the  tale  as  improb- 
able, and  when  his  jaws  began  to  woik  and  the  lengthy 
range  of  his  vocabulary  was  comprehended,  it  seemed 
altogether  credible  that  the  words  poured  direct  from  a 
Webster's  Unabridged. 

"Ladies  an'  Gen'lemen,"  he  announced,  "de  'terri- 
gashun  we  am  now  'bout  ter  delib'rate  'pon  es  de  mos' 
stupendous  ob  de  age.  It  am  wedder  dis  mundane 
sphere  is  tu'n  'roun  on  de  pedal  or  Helyus  do  eternally 
rotate.    De  firs'  speaker  am  de  Missis'  Rutland." 
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I  cannot  well  imitate  the  dialect  used  on  this  memor- 
able occasion,  and  will  not  attempt  it  any  farther.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was  an  aristocratic  organ- 
ization, and  the  ordinary  dialect  was  not  heard  here. 
Mrs.  Rutland  was  a  rather  short  negress  with  close- 
cropped  wool  and  shining  black  eyes.  She  is  well- 
known  in  the  town  as  a  pillar  of  the  Mt.  Moriah  church, 
and  all  her  activity  is  devoted  to  that  Sunday  school. 

She  argued  on  this  strain;  that  the  question  was  an 
open  one  and  could  not  be  settled  by  the  opinions  of 
men,  that  the  Bible  told  us  of  the  sun's  being  stopped 
and  therefore  it  must  move,  that  if  we  watched  Sol 
closely  at  sunset,  we  would  see  him  sink,  and  that  he 
must  turn  around. 

In  reply  to  this  convincing  argument  Isey  White,  the 
palpable  proof  of  a  great  misnomer,  arose  and  jerked 
himself  to  the  front.  Isey  is  well  known  in  this  place, 
and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  describe  him.  A  broad 
grin  extended  over  his  features  from  the  hooked  nose  to 
the  chin  which  almost  met  it,  and  from  one  prodigious 
ear  to  the  other.  His  good  nature  fairly  beamed  from 
this  handsome  countenance,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
voice  was  harsh  and  whining  throughout  his  talk.  Mr. 
White  is  the  porter  of  the  Central  hotel  and  his  elo- 
quence approaches,  I  imagine,  the  style  of  Josh  Billings 
and  B.  Nye. 

Isey  believed  that  the  sun  didn't  move,  nohow.  It 
just  stuck  up  there  in  the  sky  and  shined  and  shined. 
In  fact,  the  centre  of  our  Polymacon  system  was  like  the 
brook  that  Shakespeare  wrote  of  (quoting  five  verses) 
only  it  didn't  ''go  on  forever"  but  just  stayed  still.  The 
world  just  kept  turning  and  turning,  trying  to  catch  the 
sun  but  no  more  caught  it  than  a  lame  hound  could 
catch  a  rabbit.  For  all  these  reasons,  each  one  sufficient 
to  disprove  the  former  ''peryration,"  the  sun  moves 
not.  (Great  applause). 

The  arguments  now  waxed  warmer.  Celina  Dodd's 
scarlet  feathers  wobbled  around  so  that  I  feared  that 
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they  and  the  body  of  the  hat  must  part  company.  Miss 
Celina  was  a  great  believer  in  the  theory  of  the  sun's 
rotation,  and  loudly  refuted  all  the  arguments  ever  made 
against  it.  She  interrupted  her  own  side  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  her  superior  ideas  and  interrupted  her  op- 
ponents to  show  them  the  falsity  of  their  opinions. 
Pres.  Turner  could  do  nothing  with  her.  She  was  not 
asked  to  speak  but  she  persisted  in  making  herself  heard 
and,  at  length,  with  a  loud  rustle  of  her  garments  and  a 
final  fiounce  of  the  ostrich  feathers,  withdrew  from  the 
meeting. 

During  this  little  incident  the  floor  had  been  occupied 
by  Cassius  Crane,  a  long,  lank,  and  poverty-stricken 
preacher  of  the  A.  M,  E.  Zion  persuasion.  Crane's  pedal 
extremities  had  been  well-developed  by  a  strong  belief 
in  the  bare-foot  friar  system,  and  the  length  of  their 
handles  were  in  exact  correspondence.  The  gesticula- 
tion of  his  extensive  arms  was  his  principal  method  of 
emphasizing  points,  but  the  drift  of  his  half -hour  argu- 
ment I  could  not  catch,  nor  could  any  other  of  his  hear- 
ers as  far  as  I  know. 

Then  there  was  Miss  Feeldie  George,  vigorous  of 
speech  and  strong  of  action;  happy,  smiling  Susie  Mug- 
gins who  spoke  deliberately  and  came  to  a  climax  in 
every  other  sentence.  Bob  Eoy,  the  well-known  bicycle 
sport  and  all-round  society  gent,  with  stylish  knee- 
breeches  and  golf  stockings,  told  of  a  personal  experi- 
ence in  his  native  state.  Bob's  wool  was  neatly  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  he  took  his  seat  with  a  contemptuous 
smile  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  last  speech  of  the  meeting  was  by  a  quick-witted, 
intelligent  negro,  Jake  Preston  by  name.  His  argument 
was  clear-cut  and  logical.  In  a  rapid  and  concise  talk 
iie  gave  all  the  well-known  theories  of  Copernicus  and 
others,  completely  convincing  the  judges. 

I  was  much  struck  by  this  speech  and  asked  a  neigh- 
bor who  he  was.    I  learned  that  he  was  a  candidate. 

"I  imagined  that  I  had  heard  of  such  things  before." 
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The  meeting  then  broke  up,  a  dance  was  begun,  and  I, 
fearing  the  coroner's  inquest,  hurried  out. 

RoBT.  A.  Law. 


MY  FIRST  EXPERIENCE, 


Several  summers  ago  I  was  compelled,  as  many  boys 
are,  by  lack  of  means  to  resort  to  the  somewhat  tedious 
and  ill-famed  trade  of  a  book  agent.  I  accordingly  con- 
tracted to  work  on  good  terms  with  a  responsible  house 
of  New  York,  and  underwent  the  necessary  speech- 
learning  that  was  sent  me  to  do;  so  that  in  a  few  days  I 
had  my  little  speech  memorized  so  well  that  I  could 
start  at  the  beginning  and  never  make  a  mistake  in  the 
whole  description.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  my  for- 
tune was  made  and  was  the  most  eager  fellow  in  the 
world  to  get  to  work.  I  knew  that  I  would  make  a  sale 
to  the  first  man  I  canvassed.  We  will  see  further  how 
I  came  out. 

By  and  by  the  session  closed,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get 
home,  spend  the  little  vacation  I  had  given  myself,  and 
start  with  my  book. 

But  when  I  had  been  at  home  a  few  days  I  began  to 
suspect  that  I  had  contracted  to  work  a  little  too  soon 
and  wrote  the  house  that  I  had  postponed  my  start  until 
a  week  later,  and  hoped  that  this  would  be  satisfactory 
to  them.  When  this  week  ended  I  felt  no  more  like 
starting  than  I  did  before,  but  thought  it  would  be  too 
much  like  shirking  my  duty  to  put  it  off  any  longer  so 
set  out  for  the  country  where  I  intended  to  work. 

My  spirits  were  quite  low,  as  I  had  been  told  by  some 
friends  of  mine  since  reaching  home,  that  this  county 
was  not  especially  noted  for  hospitality,  and  some,  jest- 
ingly said  that  the  people  over  there  were  almost  un- 
civilized.   I  was  not  much  in  the  humor  for  fun  about 
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that  time  and  took  everything  quite  seriously.  The 
most  foolish  part  of  it  was,  that  I  borrowed  and  took 
with  me  seventy-five  dollars  for  expenses,  as  if  I  were 
going  on  some  foreign  tour. 

I  suspect  I  had  better  add  just  here  that  all  this  mis- 
understanding and  all  my  terrible  blunders  were  due  to 
the  company  I  worked  for,  to  a  great  extent,  as  they  had 
given  me  no  directions  or  training  except  that  I  was  to 
get  my  description  so  well  learned  that  I  could  "sing  it 
off"  like  a  schoolboy's  speech. 

When  the  morning  come  for  my  departure  I  put  on 
my  "Sunday  best,"  took  my  prospectus  in  hand,  and 
after  bidding  a  sorrowful  farewell  to  my  mother,  set  out 
on  the  expedition  with  a  heavy  heart. 

As  I  rode  on  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  better  write 
the  house  to  assign  me  a  new  territory,  as  the  one  to 
which  I  was  going  was  inhabitated  by  such  savage  peo- 
ple. I  decided  to  do  so  immediately  on  my  getting 
home  from  this  trip.  Then  my  thoughts  turned  to  the 
money  I  was  carrying.  Suppose  some  of  these  people 
should  suspect  that  I  had  some  money  and  try  to  rob 
me.  Yv^hy  had  I  not  brought  a  fire-arm  or  some  means 
of  defense  along  with  me?  All  that  I  had  was  two- 
bladed  old  pocket-knife,  and  one  of,  its  blades  was 
broken.  However  as  my  courage  began  to  return  a 
a  little,  I  thought  maybe  I  could  defend  myself  for  a 
little  while  with  it  should  an  emergency  arise. 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  the  boundary  line  of  my 
territory  and  the  next  house  was  to  be  canvassed.  My 
spirits  began  to  fail  me  as  I  thought  of  the  approaching 
crisis.  I  tried  to  think  how  the  description  began,  but 
for  the  first  time  my  memory  failed  me  and  I  could  not 
think  of  a  single  word.  But  maybe  the  prospectus 
would  help  me  to  recall  my  speech,  so  I  took  courage 
again  and  determined  to  try. 

I  drove  up  to  the  house  of  my  first  customer,  and  the 
first  sound  that  greeted  my  ear  was  the  warning  growl 
of  a  yard-dog.    I  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  the 
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man  out  by  sliouting  between  the  barks  of  the  dog,  and 
he  inquired  my  business  in  a  gruff  way  without  inviting 
me  in,  as  I  thought  he  ought  to  do.  In  a  hesitating 
blundering  way  I  started.  As  I  had  hoped,  the  book 
helped  me  to  recollect  my  speech,  and  I  got  along  with 
it  a  little  better  than  I  expected.  At  first  he  began  to 
smile,  but  about  the  time  I  was  a  quarter  of  the  way 
through  he  stopped  me  and  said:  ''Say,  bud,  you  needn't 
run  on  with  that  'ar  stuff,  I  don  t  want  none  o'  your 
books." 

This  took  me  back  as  I  thought  I  was  about  to  take 
an  order,  if  it  is  true  that  success  in  book-selling  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which  you  give  a 
description.  But  I  was  sadly  mistaken,  and  bid  him 
good  day  as  politely  as  I  eould,  for  it  was  all  that  I 
could  do  to  keep  back  the  tears,  so  deep  was  my  dis- 
appointment. 

This  experience  was  repeated  several  times  during  the 
day.  It  seemed  that  nobody  wanted  to  buy,  and  I  re- 
solved to  quit  the  business  as  soon  as  I  got  home.  I 
thought  I  never  would  get  anything  to  eat,  but  at  last  a 
kind  lady  took  pity  on  my  farlorn  condition  and  gave 
me  dinner.  But  I  did  not  dare  to  pull  out  my  pocket- 
book  to  pay  her,  as  then:  I  thought  someone  might  find 
out  that  I  had  money  on  my  person,  ^o  I  left  without 
paying  for  my  dinner  and  set  out  on  my  evening's  work. 

I  did  succeed  in  taking  one  order  from  an  old  lady  and 
this  encouraged  me  somewhat,  but  as  night  drew  on  my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  stories  that  some  of  my  friends 
had  told  me  about  spending  the  night  in  this  section, 
and  how  people  had  been  robbed. 

The  lady  who  had  been  kind  enough  to  purchase  a 
book  from  me,  also  told  me  of  a  house  where  she  thought 
I  could  spend  the  night.  I  was  grateful  to  her  for  her 
kindness,  but  nevertheless  could  not  help  having  uneasy 
thoughts  about  spending  the  night  in  this  country,  and 
this  feeling  was  not  at  all  lessened  when  I  saw  the  host 
who  was  to  entertain  me  for  the  night.    At  first  he  would 
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not  take  me  in  and  said  that  I  would  have  to  drive  on 
further,  but  by  long  persuasion  he  at  last  consented  to 
let  me  stay.  His  appearance  was  not  at  all  inviting 
norwas  that  of  his  family.  All  of  them  had  a  sickly 
look,  and  I  feared  that  my  appetite  would  suffer  at  their 
hands,  if  not,  perhaps,  my  pocket-book. 

I  gave  them  my  horse  to  be  put  up  and  noticed  par- 
ticularly in  which  stall  they  put  him,  as  I  thought  there 
might  be  some  need  of  this  knowledge  during  the  night. 

My  uneasiness  increased  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  I 
would  imagine  every  act  of  my  host  to  be  suspicious. 
They  showed  me  to  my  room  rather  early,  for  which  I 
was  glad,and  when  left  alone,  began  to  prepare  for  a  pos- 
sible emergency,  by  putting  my  money  under  my  pillow 
and  my  knife  near  so  that  I  could  get  it  quickly.  The 
door  had  no  lock  on  it,  so  I  placed  a  chair  against  it  to 
fasten  it.  Having  prepared  things  as  well  as  I  could  I 
jumped  in  bed  with  my  my  clothes  on,  and  as  I  was  tired 
from  my  day's  work,  was  soon  asleep. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep  but  some- 
time in  the  night  I  awoke  and  was  terrified  to  hear  low 
sounds  in  the  next  room.  I  thought  I  distinctly  heard 
the  young  man  of  the  house  say,  "Yes,  111  be  sure  to  get 
him  quick."  Then  someone  whispered,  ''Don't  talk  so 
loud.    You'll  wake  him." 

This  was  enough  for  me,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it-,  I  had  snatched  my  pocket-book  and  knife  and 
jumped  out  of  the  window. 

I  rushed  staight  for  the  stable  where  my  horse  was, 
mounted  and  in  a  little  while  was  traveling  at  full  speed 
in  the  direction  of  home.  I  was  surprised  that  nobody 
followed  me,  and  counted  myself  lucky  that  I  had  es- 
caped so  easily. 

I  began  to  slacken  my  pace  as  I  got  farther  from  the 
place  of  danger,  but  never  stopped  until  I  raached  home. 

They  were  all  surprised  to  see  me,  but  I  told  them  my 
sorrowful  story  and  soon  had  their  sympathy. 

The  sequel  to  the  adventure  is  this.    Sometimes  later 
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I  beard  a  drummer,  who  had  travelled  througli  that  sec- 
tion, that  the  man  ^yho  entertained  me  on  that  eventful 
night,  was  no  robber  at  all,  but  that  in  the  night  had 
taken  suddenly  ill;  and  the  sounds  that  I  had  heard  was 
his  son  going  for  the  doctor. 

You  may  be  sure  my  friends  teased  me,  but  I  surprised 
them  all  by  taking  a  new  county  and  making  quite  a 
success  by  the  book-business  for  the  rest  of  my  vacation, 

March  16,  1898.  Lem  E.  Wiggins,  1900. 

 :o;  

THE  MOMENTUM  OF  THE  RETARDED  SOUTH. 


[Monthly  Oration  for  the  Preston  Society  by  C.  D.  Lee,  1900.] 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  short  speech  to  immortal- 
ize the  South,  but  merely  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its 
weight  considering  its  numerous  drawbacks.  In  every 
generation  since,  John  Smith  landed,  .in  1607  there  has 
been  something  to  retard  the  South  in  its  progress.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  slowly  but  surely  taken  its 
place  as  the  keystone  of  every  arch  in  American  life 
and  politics. 

Therefore  in  order  to  understand  the  true  South  in  all 
its  relations,  we  should  know  something  of  its  latent 
energy.  It  may  be  truly  represented  as  one  of  those* 
pendulums  of  time  that  swings  through  strife  and  com- 
bat, peace  and  happpiness,  but  at  last  reaches  the  maxi- 
mum of  vibration.  Within  itself  it  has  been  in  a  grad- 
ual state  of  fermentation  from  the  first,  and  the  one 
great  cause  of  this  disorder  is  the  Negro  question. 

We  can  easily  trace  back  the  divergence  of  the  North- 
erners and  Southerners  for  a  thousand  years,  but  we  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  modern  South.  First  they 
arrayed  themselves  for  supremacy  on  Senlac  hill,  where 
Harold  the  Saxon  went  down  in  defeat  before  the  in- 
vincible power  of  William  the  Conquerer.  Then  they 
came  together  and  formed  the  modern  nation,  that  has 
never  looked  back  upon  an  inglorious  battle-field.  It 
was  too  great  a  people  to  live  together  on  a  little  island, 
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so  they  departed  at  different  times,  and  with  different 
purposes,  only  to  begin  anew;  and  with  different  the 
other  in  Massachusetts. 

The  ISTorth  at  once  sprang  fall  armed  into  literary 
activity,  as  Athene  did  from  the  brain  of  Zeus,  but  the 
South  was  slow  and  sure  in  her  steps.  Her  settlers  were 
adventurers  and  foriune-seekers,  of  England's  noblest 
blood,  who  settled  in  places  remote  from  each  other. 
Also  nature  arrayed  herself  in  opposition  to  the  literary 
progress  of  the  Southern  settler.  North  and  South  were 
soon  forced  together  on  account  of  a  common  danger, 
and  her  force  was  felt  in  the  union  by  such  men  as 
Washington  and  Jefferson.  She  freely  gave  her  bravery 
and  statesmanship  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
founding  of  a  government  that  is  able  to  withstand  the 
forces  of  the  world. 

She  had  borne  the  weight  of  the  Hevolutionary  war, 
she  had  given  her  statesmen  to  set  the  government  in 
operation;  and  now  it  was  time  to  prove  herself  equally 
powerful  in  peace.  She  took  advantage  of  this  hundred 
years  rest,  and  prepared  herself  for  the  next  essential 
exigency.  But  during  this  period  we  find  one  of  those 
causes  that  has  retarded  her  progress  through  every 
generation,  waxing  stronger  and  stronger.  It  is  that 
detrimental  slavery  question.  If  we  study  the  origin 
and  growth  of  this  institution,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
forced  upon  her,  and  that  sne  several  times  protested 
against  it  through  the  House  of  Burgesses.  At  last  she 
took  it  as  lawful  and  armed  herself  in  defence  of  her 
firm  beliefs.  What  other  could  she  have  done  ?  She 
gave  her  great  intellectual  powder  of  statesmanship  to 
the  solving  of  this  question.  The  minds  of  her  foremost 
men  were  sapped  and  ransacked  for  a  means  in  de- 
fense of  her  rights.  Alas,  a  conflict  was  inevitable,  and 
she  was  to  destroy  her  own  life  blood — the  government 
she  had  founded ! 

After  every  hope  of  friendly  arbitration  had  passed 
away,  and  the  cloud  of  war,  death  and  destruction  was 
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brewing  in  the  sky,  she  armed  and  arrayed  herself  face 
to  face  against  the  forces  of  Christendom.  With  Lee 
and  Jackson  at  her  head  she  marched  out  to  meet  the 
world  led  by  human  equity.  Truly  a  great  conflict  it 
was.  She  fell  gloriously  with  her  arms  tarnished  not 
by  a  single  unworthy  act.  Like  Leonidas  and  his  six 
hundred  of  old  she  fell  before  a  numberless  army.  And 
upon  her  tomb  is  also  written — 

"Go  stranger  and  to  lyacaedamon  tell, 
That  here  obeying  her  behests  we  fell." 

It  was  only  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  government 
that  she  had  founded,  and  if  the  South  could  not  over- 
throw it,  truly  the  nations  of  the  world  cannot.  What 
is  it  that  the  South  cannot  do,  with  Lee  at  her  head, 
Jackson  at  her  flank,  the  love  of  herself  instilled  in  her 
bosom,  while  the  band  plays  plays  "Dixie"  in  the  rear? 
Surely  our  government  will  never  fall. 

Again  she  accepted  peace  and  emancipation  as  the 
results  of  the  Civil  war,  but  never  did  she  allow  the  en- 
emy to  dictate.  Again  she  gladly  co-operated  with  the 
ISTorth  in  maintaining  the  government,  for  it  was  against 
her  better  judgment  that  she  had  revolted.  Yet  the 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  protection  of  rights  forced 
her  to  do  so.  She  does  not  allow  her  name  and  integrity 
to  be  trodden  underfoot.  Many  and  brave  were  the 
deeds  of  Southerners  during  the  war,  and  now  in  peace 
and  prosperity  she  does  not  forget  to  honor  and  adore 
the  names  of  her  heroes. 

Now  let  us  look  at  her  strides  in  progress  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Up  until  the  last 
few  years  she  was  a  "Solid  South,"  not  in  opposition  to 
the  North,  but  on  account  of  that  parasite  that  has 
absorbed  almost  all  of  the  greater  part  of  her  strength. 

Her  way  is  becoming  clearer,  and  now  she  is  gradually 
turning  her  intellectual  power  to  internal  improvements 
She  has  settled  the  Vfest.  She  has  built  the  colleges  of 
the  present  and  future.  She  has  given  her  labor  to  the 
manufactory,  and  is  steadily  undergoing  a  material 
change. 
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To  the  South  undoubtedly  belongs  the  future.  We 
have  only  to  read  the  history  of  past  sections  to  predict 
this.  Then  let  us  all  honor  and  adore  her  name,  and  at 
last  when  she  will  have  reached  the  maximum  of  her 
vibration — happiness,  we  will  sing — 

"O,  perfect  land  of  tears  and  smiles, 
Of  fragrant  glooms  and  golden  hours, 
Where  summer's  hand  with  endless  smiles 
Entwines  the  feet  ©f  time  with  flowers, 
Howe'er  the  tide  of  fortune  flow, 
Thou  hast  my  heart  where'er  I  go. 

"No  blot  of  shame  thy  record  mars 

In  senate-hall  or  lurid  fight: 

Thy  spotless  fame  shines  like  the  stars 

That  guard  thee  through  the  balmy  night. 

In  weary  wanderings  to  and  fro, 

Thou  hast  my  heart  where'er  I  go. 

"Thy  maids  are  fair,  thy  warriors  brave. 
And  those  at  peace  beneath  the  pine, 
Hymned  through  the  air  by  wind  and  wave, 
Their  glory  needs  no  song  of  mine, 
O  native  land!  through  weal  and  woe, 
Thou  hast  my  heart  wher'er  I  go." 
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Editorial  Department. 

L.  L.  DANTZLER,  Editor. 


We  shall  remember  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  our  visit  to  the  ''home  of  the  Seceders"  to 
hear  the  champion  of  the  silver  cause  make  his  first 
speech  in  South  Carolina.  In  other  words,  it  was  ''Wm. 
J.  Bryan's  day  at  Due  West." 

By  special  permission  several  members  of  the  two 
higher  classes  conscious  of  duty  well  done  (?)  determine 
to  dismiss  all  cares  for  a  season  and  take  a  trip  which 
would  mingle  pleasure  with  profit. 

During  our  short  stay  in  Greenville,  we  very  naturally 
took  ourselves  to  Furman  University,  where  we  were 
shown  through  the  building,  and  were  very  kindly 
treated  by  the  students,  although  our  visit  was  during 
studv  hours.    About  the  first  evidence  that  we  had  of 
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anything  unusual,  was  when  our  train  reached  Donald's. 
Here  were  hundreds  of  people  awaiting;  the  train  which 
was  to  bring  the  speaker.  Vehicles  to  take  the  visitors 
to  Due  West,  which  was  about  four  miles  in  the  coun- 
try, were  in  abundance,  and  the  Wofford  contingent 
were  soon  in  a  wagon  clattering  over  the  dusty  road  at 
a  lively  pace.  We  arrived  there  about  irid-day,  and 
jumped  from  the  wagon  a  dusty  and  weary  set.  We 
had  expected  to  meet  small  favors,  thinking  that  we 
would  be  treated  as  other  strangers,  but  we  soon  found 
that  we  had  misjudged  the  hospitality  of  our  host.  As 
soon  as  we  were  on  our  feet  we  were  met  by  the  Erskine 
College  students,  and  escorted  to  their  dormitories. 
Here  we  were  tieated  with  all  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion that  one  could  have  expected.  We  spent  a  pleas- 
ant hour  meeting  friends  and  discussing  college  affairs, 
until  dinner  was  announced,  after  which  we  went  to  the 
auditorium  where  Mr.  Bryan  was  to  deliver  his  speech. 
Here  again  were  made  to  feel  that  we  had  fallen  among 
friends,  for  we  were  given  seats  upon  the  stags  where 
we  could  hear  the  speaker  ta  advantage. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
speech  or  attempt  to  repeat  anything  that  he  said;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  met  fully  all  our  expectations  which  of 
course  were  great.  Aftervv^ards,  we  met  Dr.  Grier  who 
spoke  kind  words  to  us  and  confirmed  our  opinion  that 
it  was  a  privilege  to  meet  such  a  man. 

It  is  said  that  pleasure  must  always  be  mingled  with 
regret,  and  thus  it  was  with  us.  We  were  invited  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Female  College  to  remain  and 
attend  a  reception  that  evening,  but  as  it  was  we  had 
to  bid  our  friends  adieu  without  having  the  pleasure  of 
meeting"  the  most  charming  part  of  Dae  West. 

We  shall  always  remember  the  impressions  of  our 
first  visit  to  Erskine,  and  although  it  was  a  time  when 
the  little  town  had  on  its  best  attire,  we  feel  sure  that 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  its  people  is  always  thus. 
If  the  students  of  Erskine  ever  come  to  Wofiord,  we 
speak  for  them  a  warm  welcome. 
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In  the  Outlook  for  March,  appeared  several  poems 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  who  seems  to  be  rapidly 
winning  a  name  for  himself  as  a  poet.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  "Academy"  of  London  awarded 
him  the  prize  for  having  made  the  best  achievement  in 
in  poetry  during  the  last  year.  Until  then,  he  had  been 
little  known,  and  this  good  fortune  which  befell  him  has 
caused  much  unjust  criticism,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  said  that  this  recognition  of  the  "Academy"  seems 
tobe  more  a  misfortune  than  otherwise.  Mr.  William 
Watson  in  a  short  article  in  the  last  Outlook  recognizes 
his  ability,  and  says  that  he  has  experienced  no  greater 
pleasure  for  several  years  than  in  his  reading  of 
one  of  Mr.  Phillip's  poems.  The  two  or  three  short 
poems  which  appear  in  the  same  magazine  certain- 
ly seem  to  possess  something  more  than  passing 
merit.  There  is  a  conspicuous  absqnce  of  verbosity 
which  is  too  characteristic  of  almost  alt  young  poets, 
and  his  simple,  thoughtful  style  indicate  that  the  poet  is 
not  writing  for  the  moment,  but  is  conscious  of  his. worth 
and  is  attempting  something  durable.  They  are  above 
the  commonplace  and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  anyone 
having  any  hope  for  the  future  of  poetry. 

 :o:  

THE  CLEVELAND  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
CONVENTION,  gatherings  of  young  people  for 
christian  work  that  this  countiy  has  ever  witnessed 
has  not  long  since  come  to  a  close  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  convention  which  consisted  of  college 
students  and  others  interested  in  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement,  had  as  its  main  object  the  further- 
ance of  foreign  missions.  There  are  some  christian  or- 
ganizations consisting  of  young  people  which  seem  to 
us  almost  in  danger  of  being  conventionized  to  death 
and  which  do  really  less  good  than  their  size  and  appar- 
parent  importance  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  we  think 
in  this  movement  such  is  not  the  the  case.  These  con- 
ventions are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  students 
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from  colleges  and  normal  institutions,  and  it  must  be  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  something  worthy  of  their  time 
that  they  suspend  their  work  and  give  a  week  to  the 
consideration  of  missionary  endeavoi"s.  Other  gather- 
ings of  young  people  are  during  the  summer  vv^hen  the 
delegates  can  very  easily  change  them  into  summer  ex- 
cursions, which  we  fear  many  of  them  do.  Not  so  with 
this.  At  a  time  of  the  year  when  work  is  most  pressing, 
and  sometimes  at  great  inconvenience  young  men  and 
women  meet  together  to  exchange  ideas  and  get  help 
concerning  missions  and  missionary  work.  Again  it  is 
said  that  some  of  the  large  conventions  of  other  organi- 
zations give  the  individual  no  other  benefit  than  a  large 
amount  of  enthusiasm,  and  no  real  benefit,  or  anything 
that  may  help  his  own  society. 

"Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  cannot  be  claimed  so  if 
the  conventions  of  the  student  volunteer  movement. 
The  programme  is  so  arranged  that  a  student  can  take 
back  to  his  own  association  very  easiiy  what  he  himself 
learns.  Each  delegate  is  not  expected  to  acquaint  himself 
with  all  the  features  of  every  session,  and  hence  the  con- 
vention divided  itself  into  division  meetings  for  the  after- 
noons and  each  delegate  was  assigned  to  a  special  divis- 
ion. Thus  a  delegate  was  enabled  to  centre  his  atten- 
tions upon  one  line  of  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting-  features  of  this  last  great 
gathering  was  the  missionary  literature  exhibit.  In  it 
were  all  the  up-to-date  books  which  had  the  slightest 
bearing  upon  foreign  missions  and  which  were  apt  to 
attract  the  notice  of  students  hitherto  indifferent  to  this 
work.  From  this  collection  delegates  were  enabled  to 
make  lists  of  books,  best  suited  to  their  own  home  as- 
sociations, and  on  arriving  home  they  could  better  direct 
the  missionary  study.  There  were  many  other  features 
of  this  great  convention,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Wofford  was  fortunate  in  being  represented  by  too  dele- 
gates who  have  already,  since  their  return,  began  to 
show  the  effect  of  their  labors  in  Cleveland,  and  we 
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hope  that  this  gathering  may  through  them  increase  the 
usefulness  of  our  Y.  M.  C-  A. 

 :o:  

If  the  strained  relations  which  exist  at  present  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  united  States  are  amicably  adjust- 
ed, it  will  still  have  had  the  healthy  effect  of  awaken- 
ing the  eyes  of  Congress  to  the  condition  of  our  coast 
fense.  While  we  were  ai  peace  with  ourselves  and 
everybody  else,  Congress  was  almost  niggard  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  defense  of  our  harbors,  and  it  was 
not  until  war  was  almost  in  sight  that  it  was  generous 
enough  to  make  anything  like  a  respectable  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  this  war  cloud  will  dis- 
pel the  idea  that  some  Americans  have  had  that  our  posi- 
tion in  theWestern  Hemisphere  makes  it  unnecessary  that 
we  should  have  a  good  navy.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
treble  to  come  occasionally  if  it  has  such  an  effect. 
 :o:  

Sometime  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  per- 
nicious influence  which  newspapers  sometimes  have 
upon  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country.  No  better  il- 
lustration of  this  could  have  been  given  than  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  our  papers  since  the  blowing  up  of  the 
battle-ship  Maine.  The  paper  which  has  particularly 
attracted  our  notice  during  the  discussion  of  the  Maine 
disaster  is  the  New  York  Journal,  which  in  flaring  head- 
lines has  sought  to  inflame  the  American  mind  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  everything  else  except  its  own  in- 
terests.   With  apologies  for  repeating  it,  its  motto  has 

been,  *'d  the  truth  what  we  want  is  the  news."  War 

would  not  damage  it,nor  a  suit  for  libel, for  in  either  case 
more  copies  would  be  sold.  It  well  knows  that  in  its 
glaring  perversions  of  the  truth,  the  ignorant  buy  it  to 
satisfy  their  craving  for  the  sensational,  while  the  wiser 
read  it  out  of  contemptuous  curiosity  to  see  how  for  it 
can  go  in  deceiving  the  people.  We  remember  that  it 
produced  a  photograph  sometime  ago  of  the  wrecked 
ship,  showing  the  hole  that  had  been  made  in  its  side  by 
Spanish  treachery.    This  picture  was  taken  before  the 
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divers  had  ever  examined  the  ship,  and  long  before 
newspaper  reporters  were  allowed  near  it.  How  long 
this  thing  will  last  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue as  there  is  no  way  to  stop  it.  We  would  not  be 
surprised  if  in  a  few  days  it  would  come  out  with  a  vivid 
account  of  the  first  naval  battle  between  Spain  and  this 
country. 

 :o:  

EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  p.  Mccreary,  editor. 


An  editorial  in  the  March  Georgian  containing  many 
sensible  thoughts,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  magazine  is  only  in  its  second  year.  We  con- 
gratulate the  editors  on  the  excellent  periodical  they 
have  built  up  in  this  short  time,  and  wish  them  continued 
success.  Judge  Longstreet's  letters  are  continued  in  this 
rrumber,  and  contain  an  interesting  allusion  to  Dr.  White- 
ford  Smith.  "Looking  Westward"  is  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  size  and  natural  advantages  of  Texas. 


The  late  number  of  the  Trinity  Archive  reflects  credit 
on  the  institution  it  represents.  The  usual  quota  of  valu- 
able history  papers  is  given,  there  is  some  verse,  short 
stories  and  essays,  both  light  and  heavy.  "The  Card 
That  Won"  is  a  well  told  tale  of  successful  love,  an  in- 
teresting description  of  "Chatauqua"  appears,  and  there 
is  a  brief  criticism  of  "J.  M.  Barrie."  Taken  altogether 
the  Archieve  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges  received  this 
month. 


.  The  Wake  Forest  Student  for  April  contains,  as  usual, 
very  interesting,  instructive,  and  cleverly  written  selec- 
tions. The  Student  is  a  magazine  of  the  very  highest 
order,  and  we  wish  that  it  may  ever  increase  in  value. 
"Talleyrand,  the  Prince  of  Diplomatists,"  deserves  much 
praise. 
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''Little  Robbie/'  ''Mound  Builders  in  North  Carolina," 
and  "Victor  Hugo  As  a  Poet,"  are  among  the  most 
worthy  articles.    (We  quote  from  its  "Clippings:") 

MARGARET. 

Margaret  trim,  Margaret  neat, 
Margaret  with  shapely  feet; 
Margaret  fresh,  Margaret  fair, 
Margaret  with  golden  hair. 
Margaret  dazzling,  all  hwt  bold; 
Margaret  shaped  in  Venus'  mold. 
Margaret,  tyrant  of  my  heart, — 
Just  to  meet  and  then  to  part  ! 
Margaret  ! 

Margaret,  oh,  to  twine  thy  waist  ! 
Margaret,  oh,  thy  lips  to  taste  ! 
Margaret,  'twere  to  be  bleost 
To  lay  my  head  upon  thy  breast. 
Margaret,  oh,  thy  love  to  know  ! 
Oh,  Margaret  !  Cans't  thou  tell  me  no  ? 
Thou  knowest,  Margaret,  I  am  thine; 
•  I'd  give  the  world  to  call  thee  mine — 
My  Margaret ! 

Margaret  tripping  down  the  street. 
Can  I  help  but  dog  thy  feet? 
Margaret,  how  I  crave  the  bliss 
To  know  thy  love  and  feel  thy  kiss  ! 
Margaret,  the  languish  in  thine  e3^es 
Whirls  my  soul  to  Paradise. 
Be  mine,  oh,  Margaret,  and  enjoy 
The  love,  the  ardor  of  a  boy. 
Oh,  Margaret  ! 


In  The  Irving  Sketch  Book  we  find  not  a  few  short, 
spicy  extracts. 


The  Clemson  College  Chronicle  is  still  improving,  and 
we  hope  that  in  the  hands  of  its  present  staff  it  will  ac- 
complish much. 


"The'Tendency  to  Self  Projection,"  "A  Boat  Ride," 
and  "Tomorrow,"  of  the  March  Davidson  College  Maga- 
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zine  deserve  commendation.  The  general  get-up  of  this 
monthly  is  very  good  indeed. 

The  March  number  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Magazine  has  some  very  choice  fiction  and  verse  Es- 
pecially good  is  the  verse,  ^'The  Last  Death  of  the  Year," 
and  "The  Early  Hum  of  the  Bees."  We  quote  from  its 
Clippings  : 

THE  NORTH  WIND. 

The  iiortii  wind  is  the  shepherd  wind 

Among  the  spirits  on  high, 
And  drives  his   ock  of  cloudland  sheep 

To  meadows  in  the  sky. 

—  The  Cumberland. 


THE  SINGERS. 

The  choir  sang  the  love  of  our  Father, 
With  a  wailing  and  solemn  refrain, 
Their  voices  were  chiming  together, 
Their  sorrow  they  could  not  restrain  ; 
I  thought  as  I  passed  from  the  service, 
Ah,  life  is  all  anguish  and  pain. 

Away  from  the  church  and  the  singers. 
Far  into  the  forest  I  went. 
Where  the  bird  sang  the  love  of  our  Fathar, 
With  a  cheerful  and  hearty  consent. 
"Ah,  life  is  so  sweet,"  I  responded, 
"Ah,  life  is  all  peace  and  content." 

— Bates  Student. 


A  DEDICATION. 

Love  that  art  my  love!  heart  that  art  my  heart, 

Soul  of  my  soul  and  passion  of  mine  eyes, 

Kiss  of  my  lips,  light  of  love's  red  sunrise, 
Magic  of  music's  magic;  all  thou  art, 
O  that  the  long,  last  endless  eventide 

Could  find  us  both  clasped  in  a  sweet  embrace 

Ivips  against  lips,  and  face  against  face, 
And  that  no  Azrael  took  thee  from  my  side. 
Thou  that  art  death  of  darkness,  and  life  of  light! 

Before  the  mystic  shrouding  of  thy  shrine 

Burns  the  undying  lamp  of  love  divine. 
And  where  thou  art  the  day  knoweth  no  night. 
Thine  eyes  are  as  jewels  in  Love's  sight, 

And  all  earth's  voices  speechless  before  thine. 

— /^ed  and  Blue. 
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Alumni  Department. 

M.  V.  BENNETT,  Editor. 


INCLINATION, 


The  tools  belong  to  him  who  knoics  hotc  to  use  them:— 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

What  to  do  in  life  is  in  these  days  a  serious  question 
to  most  young  men.  On  every  hand  objections  arise 
and  failure  seems  inevitable.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  , 
with  difficulty.  If  the  young  man  should  look  around 
him  he  would  find  many  a  wrecked  life  and  many  a  dis- 
appointed hope.  Therefore,  it  behooves  him  to  pause  at 
the  threshold,  to  consider  the  step  he  is  about  to  take,  to 
''be  sure  he's  right,"  before  he  goes  ahead.  It  is  often 
said  that  this  man  or  that  is  a  failure  and  the  saying  is 
true.  Why?  He  has  been  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision.  He  has  mis-seen  the  facts  and  comes  to  ruin. 
The  fault  may  not  have  been  altogether  his  own.  Per- 
haps his  parents  were  to  blame.  They  purposed  in  their 
hearts  that  they  would  make  a  gentleman  of  him. 
They  put  their  heads  together  and  determined  to  edu- 
cate him.  It  was,  perchance,  no  small  effort  to  send 
him  to  college.  His  father  had  to  kindle  his  own  fire  in 
the  morning  with  elm  slivers,  and  wear  his  son's  lawn- 
tennis  suit  next  to  him  or  freeze  to  death.  His  mother 
had  to  restrict  the  evening  meal  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  grocery  bill,  so  that  their  precious  but  water-headed 
John  might  have  pocket  money.  Pity.  They  spoiled  a 
good  carpenter  in  tiying  to  make  a  minister  of 
him.  While  in  college,  he  was  classed  as  one  of  the 
weaker  brethren,  and  since  his  graduation,  he  has  ever 
been  "hard  stock"  in  the  ministerial  market.    The  re- 
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suit  might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  Of 
thistles,  figs  cannot  be  gathered,  nor  grapes  of  thorns. 
''Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread?"  Good  seed  were  sown  but  it  was  in  a  sluggish, 
soil  and  ungenial  climate.  There  are  some  men  in  col- 
lege who  ought  not  to  be  there.  A  saw  is  a  good  thing, 
but  not  to  shave  with.  And  so  is  education,  but  when 
you  attempt  to  fit  a  boy  for  a  certain  pursuit,  when  his 
inclination  heads  in  another,  or  in  no  direction,  the 
effort  will  prove  fruitless.  "Ephriam  is  joined  to  his 
idols,  let  him  alone." 


''Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. From 
his  childhood,  Alexander  the  Great,  showed  the  spirit 
of  one  born  to  rule.  His  boyish  sports  "smelt  of  pow- 
der." He  would  draw  up  his  playmates  in  line  of  battle, 
himself  their  general.  When  Persian  embassadors  came 
to  Macedonia,  the  young  Alexander  asked  no  questions 
concerning  the  splendor  of  Persian  court,  the  beauties 
of  the  hanging  gardens:  he  enquired  only  what  was  the 
state  of  the  army,  the  condition  of  the  country,  what  the 
distances  were  from  one  place  to  another  and  whether 
the  roads  were  good.  Pie  afterwards  conquered  the 
then  known  world. 

Joan  of  Arc,  while  yet  guarding  her  father's  flocks 
seemed  to  see  visions  and  hear  voices,  which  bade  her 
undertake  the  work  of  delivering  France.    She  is  per- 
haps the  most  famous  female  in  war  history. 

Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  mount  a  stump  in  the  field 
and  keep  the  farm  hands  from  their  work  by  little 
speeches  in  a  jocose  and  sometimes  in  a  serious  vein. 
He  afterwards,  as  President,  delivered  the  famous 
Gettysburg  speech. 

I  believe  that  the  men  of  real  force  in  the  world,  are 
those  who,  from  their  youth  up,  have  had  a  burning  de- 
sire to  accomplish  some  one  great  object.  Presidents 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  others,  started  on  the 
presidential  race  in  their  teens.  They  got  the  habit  of 
hard  work  early  and  worked  for  something  definite. 
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Indomitable  resolution  will  do  wonders.  When  a  man 
is  made  fast  to  his  earlj  moorings  and  becomes  ''dread- 
fully in  earnest,"  success  must  and  will  follow. 


There  are  no  openings.  That  day  has  passed.  The 
good  places  are  hedged  about  as  with  a  stone  wall.  An 
opening  in  a  stone  wall  is  a  good  one  when  once  made, 
but  it  has  to  be  made.  The  openings  already  made  are 
full  to  overflowing.  There  is  no  chance  for  a  man  who 
is  hunting  a  "soft  snap."  If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the 
crowd  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  you  will  have  to 
work  harder  than  they  do.  The  divine  right  of  the 
strong  is  still  in  force.  Success  comes  high,  and  he 
who  would  win  must  fight  his  way  to  distinction.  I 
close  with  this  quotation  from  Carlyle:  "In  all  battles 
if  you  await  the  issue,  each  fighter  has  prospered  ac- 
cording to  his  right."  •  P.  H. 


Local  Department. 

C.  E.  DOBSON,  Editor. 


BASEBALL  NEWS. 


It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  spring  baseball  season  to 
open  and  great  interest  is  being  manifested.  About 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  are  playing  for  the  team  and 
competition  is  sharp.  It  has  not  been  definitely  decided 
yet  who  shall  compose  the  team  and  the  examinations 
are  yet  to  be  hoard  from,  as  no  one  can  play  on  a  game 
who  has  back  work. 

The  new  uniforms  for  the  team  have  arrived.  They 
were  purchased  from  Larrimore  and  Ridenour,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  They  are  like  the  last  year's  uniforms  ex- 
cept that  the  stockings  are  partly  striped,  the  belts  are 
of  leather  and  the  caps  are  striped.  They  are  very  be- 
coming.   The  trustees  gave  the  association  fifty  dollars 
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which  will  be  used  in  leveling  the  ground  and  getting  it 
into  shape  for  playing,  as  we  will  have  to  play  on  our 
own  grounds  since  the  grounds  in  the  city  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  use,  are  being  used  for  other  pur- 
poses* Some  sort  of  seats  's^ill  be  provided,  but  the 
arounds  will  not  be  fenced  in  as  ihi^  associations  funds 
are  low,  and  its  needs  many.  The  grounds  will  proba- 
bly be  roped  in  and  an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  charged. 

If  the  examinations  don't  prove  too  much  for  some 
of  the  ball-tossers  we  will  have  a  good  team,  better  I 
think,  than  last  year's  and  we'll  all  "whoop  'em  up" 
for  the  championship  of  South  Carolina.  Our  first  game 
will  probably  be  with  our  ancient  enemy  and  worthy 
foeman,  Wake  Forest,  on  April  12th.  They  are  said  to 
have  a  very  fine  team  this  year  and  are  coming  at  us 
with  "blood  on  their  eye,"  to  show  us  that  their  old  gold 
and  black  (not  green  and  yellow)  is  superior  to  ours. 
The  game  will  be  played  on  our  grounds. 

The  rest  of  the  schedule  will  probably  be  as  follows: 

Erskine  at  Due  West,  April  23rd. 

Furman  at  Greenville,  April  21st,  playing  Furman 
and  Erskine  on  the  same  trip. 

Furman  here,  April  27th. 

S.  C.  College  here,  April  28th. 

Clemson  here,  May  7th. 

S.  C.  College  at  Columbia,  May  13th. 

We  want  a  large  attendance  at  our  home  games  as 
we  guarantee  the  expenses  of  most  of  the  teams.  Every 
college  boy  should  be  there  and  we  think  it  shows  very 
little  college  pride  for  any  student  to  remain  away  from 
any  game  played  so  near  him  in  which  his  own  team 
is  concerned. 

 :o:  

GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 


The  Gymnasium  Association  held  a  meeting  in  the 
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gymnasium  early  in  March.  The  president  being  absent, 
the  vice-president,  Mr.  Leitner,  took  the  chair.  The 
roll  was  called  and  minutes  of  last  meeting  read.  In- 
structor Chrietzburg  was  authorized  to  substitute  names 
of  two  new  mem  in  place  of  two  who  have  left  college. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Shockley  was  elected  captain  of  the  team  to 
succeed  Mr.  Richardson  who  has  left  college.  It  was 
decided  to  have  an  exhibition,  if  possible,  on  April  22d. 
Instructor  Chreitzburg  said  that  Mr.  Peterson,  the  pho- 
tographer, had  presented  the  Association  with  a  picture 
of  the  team  that  took  part  in  the  last  exhibition  and  sug- 
gested that  the  association  get  a  picture  of  each  team 
and  put  them  in  the  gymnasium.  This  was  done.  It 
was  also  decided  to  keep  a  list  of  all  records  for  running, 
jumping,  etc.,  each  year.  It  is  not  certain  at  present 
whether  the  proposed  exhibition  will  come  off  or  not,  but 
it  will  be  announced  later.  The  GymnajSium  Association 
is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  most  of  the  other 
college  organizations,  being  out  of  debt  and  having  about 
twenty  dollars  in  the  treasury.  It  has  sixty  members, 
and  the  dues  are  fifty  cents  a  year.  Admission  to  the 
exhibition  will  be  as  before,  by  card,  and  it  will  be  so 
arranged  that  no  one  will  get  two  cards.  Where  one  is 
sent,  no  one  else  will  be  allowed  to  send  one  to  that  per- 
son. So,  if  you've  got  a  rival,  you'd  better  hurry  up  and 
put  in  -'her"  name  before  he  does. 


WOFFORD  COLLEGE  ILLUSTRATED. 

An  album  containing  engravings  of  all  the  buildings, 
society  halls,  classes,  etc.,  will  be  gotten  out  about  the 
middle  of  this  month  by  the  college  authorities.  Pro- 
fessor Gamewell  has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  has  been 
busy  collecting  material.  Pictures  have  been  taken  of 
every  class,  of  the  buildings,  the  campus,  and  of  every- 
thing else  of  interest  around  the  campus. 

The  book  will  contain  thirty  or  forty  cuts,  and  will 
have  little  printing  in  it.  It  will  be  gotten  up  in  the  best 
style  possible,  no  expense  being  spared  to  get  the  best 
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work.  It  will  be  for  free  distribution.  A  separate  cata- 
logue containing  information  about  the  college  has  al- 
ready been  prepared.    It  contains  no  engravings. 


THE  BELLIGENT  FRESHMAN. 


Omnis  Gallia  est  divisa. 

Old  Caesar  wrote^of  yore, 
For  the  sake  of  the^ain^Ave're  agoin'  to  lick  Spain, 

And  divide  her  up  some  more. 

And  Caesar  more  than  licked  the  Gauls, 

Bnt  he  couldn't  do  us,  well  say  ! 
For  the  isles  were  all  right  when  it  came  to  a  fight. 

And  we're  still^built  that  way. 

And  Queen  Elizrbeth  did  'em  again. 

Just  as  you  know  we  will; 
For  Howard  and  Drake  gave  the  Spaniards  the  shake 

And  destroyed  all  the  ships  of  King  Phil. 

So  you  can  find  the  result  from  this; 

Just  exactly  how  it'll  be. 
With  Ivce  home  again,  and  Sigsbee  on  the  main, 

We'll  wipe  them  off  of  the  sea. 


CAMPUS  DOTS. 


Examinations  are  over. 

But  everybody  is  not  happy. 

Ask  Mc.  what  he  knows  about  Grace. 

We've  got  lots  of  ''Yellow  Kids"  on  the  campus  now 
since  the  barbers  worked  on  some  of  the  boys. 

Bome  of  the  seniors  have  been  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  doctrine  of  evolution  since  some  of  the 
Fresh,  had  their  hair  clipped,  though  they  think  it 
came  through  the  mule  rather  than  th^  monkey. 

Fifteen  boys  went  to  Due  West  to  hear  Bryan  on 
March  llth.  They  came  back  loud  in  their  praises  of 
Bryan  and  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  them  by 
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the  Erskine  boys.  As  several  said  ''They  were  the  finest 
set  of  boys  we  ever  met.'' 

At  tlie  last  election  in  tlie  Calhoun  Society  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President.  M.  V.  Bennett; 
vice-president,  J.  B.  Wiggins;  1st  critic,  D.  T.  Kinaird; 
2nd  critic.  O.  W.  Leonard;  3rd  critic,  W.  R.  Crum, 
recording  secretary,  Robt.  Geddes;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, H.  W.  Woodward;  treasurer,  censor  morum,  Felix 
Cannon. 

A  Fresh,  says  v/ar  is  ineffable. 

The  Fitting-  School  and  Graded  School  teams  played  a 
match  game  of  baseball  on  the  college  grounds,  March 
25th.  The  game  was  very  exciting  and  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  '^Fighters"  by  a  score  of  nineteen  to  fif- 
teen. 

Soph.  J.  F.  "I've  been  to  the  matinee." 
Soph.  W^.  F.  "Is  that  the  woman  that's  got  the  sea 
v/eeds." 

The  S.  A.  E'3  treated  themselves  to  a  banquet  at 
Schmidt  and  Brede's  on  Saturday  evening,  March  12th, 
and  afterwards  by  invitation  called  upon  the  congres- 
sional party  at  the  Spartan  Inn. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Fresh,  were  very  much  dis- 
appointed because  the  warm  weather  didn't  last,  as 
some  of  them  were  about  to  begin  going  bare-foot- 
Mr.  Albert  V/oods,  of  Darlington,  who  finished  the 
Sophomore  year  with  the  class  of  '98  spent  several  days 
in  the  city  recently,  to  the  delight  of  his  many  friends. 
"Kid"  is  no  longer  little  but  he  is  still  as  jolly  as  of  old. 
He  promises  to  come  back  to  see  his  old  class  graduate. 

1st  Student.  "Has  ho  got  small-pox." 

2nd  Student.  "No,  he's  got  pedigree." 

Several  of  the  seniors  started  for  Clifton  with  Prof. 
Du  Pre  on  a  mineralogical  expedition  a  week  or  two 
ago,  but  were  cauglit  in  the  rain  and  had  to  return. 

Wofford  Senior  (at  reception  after  talking  sometime 
about  Carlyle).  "How  do  you  like  Carlyle,  anyway." 
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Converse  Freshman,  "I  don't  know?    I've  never  met 
him." 

We  have  had  something  lately  which  is  rather  odd  for 
Wofford,  chapel  on  Saturday.  Examinations  started 
one  Saturday  and  ran  straight  through  the  next,  some 
classes  having  examinations  on  both  Saturdays.  The 
following  Monday  was  given  as  holiday. 

Several  of  the  boys  were  invited  to  a  delightful  ''at 
home"  given  at  Prof.  Gamewell's  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  26th.  Several  young  ladies  were  present  from 
Converse  College  and  the  city,  and  it  was  a  very  enjoy; 
joyable  occasion. 

'•Prof,  why  can't  I  see  through  my  head  with  the 
X  ray." 

*'Too  great  a  vacuum,  sir." 

One  of  the  students  in  describing  another  boys  cos- 
tume said  he  had  on  a  pair  of  "native  blue  pants-" 

A  Soph,  says  Poe's  MS.  was  found  in  a  bottle. 

The  seven  cottages  back  of  the  colleges  have  been 
christened  Archer  Row  in  honor  of  Senator  Archer  of 
Spartanburg  county,  who  is  an  alumnus  and  loyal 
friend  of  the  college. 

North  Church  street  is  being  widened  and  straight- 
ened just  as  Main  street  was  a  year  or  two  ago.  We 
will  miss  the  shade  of  some  of  the  large  trees  which  are 
being  cut  down. 

Some  of  the  boys  who  were  not  vaccinated  Christmas 
have  had  their  arms  "punctured"  since  the  compulsory 
law  went  into  effect.  There  seems  to  be  now  very  little 
cause  for  excitement  and  the  people  of  neighboring 
towns  are  concerning  themselves  much  more  about  it 
than  the  citizens  here. 

(Prof's,  house  Sunday,  Prof's,  little  boy  yells  up 
stairs)  "Hello,  what  are  you  doing  up  there. 

"I'm  getting  up  your  pa's  examination  for  tomorrow." 
Prof,  (who  happens  to  be  near).    You  are.  "Well, 
we'll  see  about  that  to-morrow."    Student  collapses. 


WOFFORD  DIRECTORY, 
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CALHOUN    LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

M.  V.  Bennett,  Pres't;  Jno.  B.  Wiggins,  V.  P.;  D.  T.  Kinard,  ist  Critic; 
Robt.  J.  Geddis  Sec'y.;  H.  V.  Stribbling  Treas. 

PRESTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

R.  R.  Goodwin,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  I.  C.  Blackwood,  ist 
Critic;  C.  \V.  Watson,  Treas.;  W.  H.  Stuckey  Sec'y. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

E.  D.  Atkins,  Pres't;  J.  P.  Gray,  V.  P,;  G.  E.  Edwards,  Sec'y. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Pres't;  M.  V.  Bennett,  Manager;  C.  E.  Dobson, 
Assistant  Manager. 

GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  C.  Allen,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  J.  C.  Moore,  Sec'y  and  Treas.; 
William  Richardson,  Capt. 

SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  ('76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown,  ('76,)  Sec'y.  and 

Treasurer. 

FRATERNITIES. 

Chi  Psi:  Kappa  Alpha:  Kappa  Sigma: 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha:  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon:  Chi  Phi 

J.  K.  Owens,  Caterer  Wightman  Hall. 


We  sell  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES. 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS  SHOES, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
'Special  Discount  to  Wofford  Students  and  Pr  )fessors, 

SHERIDAN  &  GRAHAM. 


You  should  always  see  the  Goods  and  Low  Prices  at 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  all  I  ask.    Try  it  and  be  agreeabl) 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  bargains. 
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Fine  effects  in  all  "PLATINO"  Portraits.    Speiial  group  M^. 
Interiors  by  flash  light.    Funny  "Doubles,"    Copying  and 
Enlarging  &c. 


ALF  KEEN 


KEEPS  THE  BEST 


BP 


In  the  City,  Just  in  Rear  of  the  National  Bank. 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


8    II  M^SliilSiJ 

BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKER. 


FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


H.  B.  TonrDiNSon, 


-DEALER  IN— 


TINWARE,  SPORTING  GOODS,  STOVES,  GRATES, 
ALL  KIND'S  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


HOPKIxMS. 

Dealer  in  College  Appetizers. 
R  includes 

Peanuts,  Finders, 
Goobers,  Ground  nuts, 

Ground  Peas,       Goober  peas. 

N.  B:  We  are  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers- 


J.  I  LEE  I  m. 


ii  Cin. 


NATIONAL  BANK 


OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital,  -  -  $100,000 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Surplus,       -       -       -  78,000 


$278,000 


DIRECTORS, 

JV  E,  CJonverse,         J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

A.  H.  Twichell,         J.  B.  Cleveland,  R.  H.  F.  Chapman, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cofield. 

OFFICERS. 
GEO.  COJIELD,    '  -  President. 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,     -   Vice  President, 
W.  E.  BURNETT,       -  Cashier. 
J.  W.  SIMPSON,       -      Assistant  Cashier. 
Checks  cashed  for  students  without  charge ;  accounts  soHcited. 


FIDELITY 

Loan  and  Trust  Company, 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

CAPITAI,,         -        130,000.00         —  SURPI<US, 

OFFICERS. 

GEORGE  COFIELD, 

W.  E.  BURNETT,  

J.  B.  CLEVELAND,      .      .      -  - 

DIRECTORvS. 

A.  H.  TwiCHIiJI.1.,  D.  E.  CONVERSS, 

W.  S.  Manning,  Geo.  Cofiei^d, 

W.  E.  BURNSTT,  J.  B.  CivEVELAND. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  sums  of  five  dollars  or  more  remaining-  on  deposit  for  three 
months,  to  be  computed  and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e. , 
nn  the  last  days  of  June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing 
'"lis  account  before  the  semi-annual  statement. 


$13,000.00. 

President. 
Treasurer. 
Attorney. 
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STUDENTS  RESORT, 

THE  LEADING  CONFECTIONERY.        CARBONATED  DRINKS 

 Headquarters  for  

OYSTERS  AND  !CE  CfiEAM  IH  SEASON, 

Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 


THE  BOYS  SHOULD  GIVE  

,  T      A  trial,  he  will  fe^ 
^  ^  Treat  them  ri-ht. 


w. . 


3 


HO 


y  CoAi.  AND  Wood  Yard, 

Boot  and  Shoemaker. 
l6  Kennedy  Place.  Phone  15. 


30  Magnolia  Street, 
(  Telephone  32. 

J.  O.  ERWIN,  Proprietor. 


Spartanburg! 

J.  O.  ER^ 

[       Steam  Laundry. 


We  call  for  and  detfver 
"Worlc.    Best  work. 
Prompt  delivery. 


DEALER  IN 

WmmBW  Ml^ATS,  SAUSAGE,  ETC,  96  N.  Church  St. 


w.  c.  c^i<rjNO]sr, 

DEALER  IN  J 

HARDWARE,  STOVES,  GRATES, 

Guns,  Shells,  Powder..  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 
20  Morgan  Square.  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


You  will  1)  '  b'.'!.'!;  1 

1  if;);'  if  you  malce 

our  JEWELRY  STOKIC 

your  lnnu](|nai'tei-s.  We, 

( ■  )•  vy  ai ! y  I ! i i  11    in  J IC  W - 

ELLIY',  ciW'A  your  Work 
r.;;c^'ives  15e;st  Aittujtiou. 
We  rii'e  looking  for  you 
so  (i'urt  f<iil  to  call  in. 
Voi-y  ts'uiy, 

CORKELL  &  BRO., 

Jewel  ei'S. 


J.  H.  Ffc:AGANS,  Dentist, 

SPABTANBUBG.  S.  a 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Bee  Hive, 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TEETH  WITHOUT  PLATE  A 
SPECIALTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 


KZVJ  YORK  RACKET  STORE, 

Under  the  Windsor  HoteL  Wofford  College  Stationery  of  all  Descrip 
tions.    Big  line  of  Notions,  Shoes  and  Millinery.    The  lowest  net 
cash  prices.    The  Students  Trade  is  Especially  Solicited.  


GLENN  SPRINGS  WATER, 

ONE  OOLLIH  PEB  CfsSE 
At  LIGONS  DRUG  STORE. 


If  you  want  Shoes.  [.;ood  Shoes,  styiisn  -noes 
Shoes  from  fresh   stock,   Shoes  that  fu 

foot  and  look  well  until  wornoui,  go  tc 
the  Shoe  store  of 


Morgan  Squaxa, 


SPARTANBURG.  S.  G. 


IT  IS  TIME 

Tou  were  sending  your  washing  to  the 

Spartan  Inn  Laundry, 

Don't  put  it  off  any  longer,  but  send  at  once,  or 

TELEPHONE  No.  85. 
And  wagon  will  call  for  and  delivftr  promptly. 


50  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE. 


^4     TiSADE  IWARKS, 

OOPYR8G3-1TS  &c. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
^^^'n^l^.'^^^^^^^lM^ee,  Whether  an  inVentiouis 
probably  patentable.  Consniunicationa  strictly 
confidential.  Oldest  ageuer  iorfle(;annff  patents 
la  America.    We  have  a  Washingtod  office. 

splcilA;^tSef,?t?e'^"^^  "'•^"^  * 

SGIENTIFIG  fl^ERlGAH, 

«nv"«*ifJill^fl'"-"^^''^^^'^'  '^rerest  circulation  of 
R1  Kl^o,'',^^"™!'  ^eekiy,  terms  $3.00  a  year; 
RoVi^^^  o .  ^*  Specimen  copies  and  Hanb 
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THE  BABY  AND  THE  BREEZES. 


Oh,  sweet  and  fresh  the  dewy  winds  of  dawn 

Come  joyful  over  seas  to  wake  the  world; 

In  frollicking  and  jolly  dancing  come, 

And  peeping  slyly  through  the  robe  close-furled 

Of  solemn,  sombre  king  of  night,  old  sleep, 

They  tossed  a  baby's  ringlets,  tangle-curled, 

And  kissed  his  tyelids  open  with  their  lips. 

The  morning  passes  and  the  breezes  fail; 

So  still  and  stifling  grows  the  noonday  heat 

That  baby  wonders'where  the  merry  winds 

Are  flown,  and  wishes  that  his  tiny  feet 

Could  bear  him  now  to  feel  their  full,  cool  breath. 

A  faintness  takes  his  little  limbs,  the  beat 

Of  his  tender  heart  comes  quick  and  loud  and  strong. 

At  evening  come  the  winds  from  out  the  west 

To  dream  upoia  the  ocean's  rocking  waves, 

And,  flying  in  to  whisper  peace,  good  night, 

To  baby  boy,  they  touch  his  hands  and  love 

His  cheeks,  now  cold  and  white,  with  their  soft  breath; 

Then  moan  and  sigh  as  if,  like  me,  they  crave 

To  hear  his  darling  voice — My  babe  is  dead. 

All  through  that  sorrowful  night  the  breezes  stayed 
And  moved  about  the  couch  where  baby  lay, 
As  sweet  and  bounteous  as  a  daisy  plucked 
From  fresh  young  stem  in  morning  days  of  May. 
When  babe  was  under  sod,  they  passed  again 
Across  my  garden  and  away,  away. 
And  never  have  they  since  come  back  to  me. 
1898.  — Oi<iN  D.  Wannamaker. 
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GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  American  student  in  Germany  is  the  fewness  of 
German  universities.  Although  the  population  of  that 
country  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  our  own,  it  has  only 
twenty-one  universities.  A  traveller  on  ceexpressed  his 
surprise  that  Germany  had  so  few  of  these  institutions, 
and  boasted  that  the  United  States  could  count  her  higher 
institutions  of  learning  by  the  hundred.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  was  mentioning  what  many  think  is  a 
weakness  in  our  educational  system.  This  country,  it 
has  been  claimed,  is  ovorburdened  with  colleges  and 
universities,  and  benefactors  who  wish  to  found  new 
colleges  in  the  hope  that  their  names  will  live,  have 
their  attention  called  to  the  unirersities  of  Germany  as 
an  object  lesson.  It  may  be  true  that  we  do  have  too 
many  such  institutions,  but  this  is  not  so  much  true  as 
a  first  comparison  between  the  institutions  of  the  two 
countries  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  United  States  is 
several  times  larger  than  Germany,  and  even  with  its 
great  number  of  universities  and  colleges,  they  are  near- 
ly as  far  apart  as  those  of  the  other  country.  A  great 
number  of  them  are  founded  with  respect  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  thereby  saving  the  student  the  ex- 
pense of  a  long  car  fare  as  well  as  other  expenses  were 
they  fewer  in  number.  Besides  this  Germany  is  full  of 
lower  institutions  called  gymnasia  which  correspond  in 
the  work  thev  do  to  our  smaller  colleges.  Their  govern- 
ment is  more  similar  to  that  of  the  American  college 
than  that  of  the  German  university  is  to  the  correspond- 
ing institution  in  our  country.  The  gymnasium  of  Ger- 
niany  is  in  many  respects  a  German  college.  Remem- 
bering this,  we  see  that  we  have  not  comparatively  so 
many  colleges  after  all. 
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When  the  American  student  Roes  to  Germany,  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  will  be  disappoined.  The  general 
impression  is  that  everything  European  has  the  work  of 
superiority  about  it,  and  when  he  gets  a  first  look  at  one 
of  Germany's  famous  universities,  I  say  he  will  probably 
feel  a  little  disappointment.  He  has  been  accustomed 
to  fine  buildings  and  beautiful  parks,  an  institution  per- 
haps where  as  much  attention  was  paid  to  physical  as 
well  as  mental  training,  and  hence  an  institution  with 
athletic  grounds  and  a  well  equipped  gymnasium.  It 
is  possible  that  he  lias  come  from  a  college  in  the  country 
or  in  a  small  town  where  nature  had  not  become  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  him,  but  when  he  goes  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsig  or  Berlin,  for  instance,  he  finds  noth- 
ing like  this.  He  finds  the  university  scattered  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  with  no  campus  whatever,  but  al- 
ways built  upon  1  he  most  crowded  streets.  This  is  poor 
encouragement  to  the  foreign  student,  and  especially  to 
the  American,  but  as  he  comes  nearer,  a  look  at  the 
buildings  themselves  are  no  more  encouraging.  Here  is 
a  description  which  would  suit  all  of  them  equally  well: 
"The  usual  building  materials  are  brick  and  stucco.  The 
stucco  peals  off.  If  the  original  color  was  not  somber^ 
the  brush  of  time  has  made  it  so,  for  all  the  buildings 
are  old.  They  are  naturally  enough  dingy,  and  the 
walls  and  columns  are  often  out  of  plumb,  and  the  floors 
and  staircases  worn.  The  furnishings  are  plain.  There 
is  a  general  absence  of  carpets,  easy  chairs  or  fine  tables. 
Students  in  the  lecture  rooms  sit  on  straight-backed, 
board  benches  arranged  in  rows  so  that  a  board  nailed 
on  the  back  of  one  bench  supplies  a  table  for  the  fol- 
lowing." With  all  this  apparent  indifference  to  appear- 
ance, they  are  very  finely  furnished  no  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-one having  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  volumes 
in  its  library. 

In  Germany  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  best  place 
for  a  university.  The  question  which  is  alive  in  Ameri- 
ca, which  is  best  for  the  location  of  a  college,  the  coun- 
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try,  the  small  town,  or  the  city,  has  no  place  in  the  Ger- 
man's mind.  The  largest  we  find  always  in  the  great 
cities  and  so  in  proportion.  The  University  of  Berlin 
which  is  the  largest  in  point  of  numbers,  and  in  some 
respects  in  the  quality  of  work  done,  is  located  at  Berlin 
within  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 

Much  has  been  said  about  student  life  in  Germany 
which  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
very  different  from  anything  that  we  have  here.  Es- 
pecially has  the  dissipation  of  the  German  student  been 
so  descanted  upon  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
many  have  rather  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  life  of  a 
typical  German  student.  In  all  the  universities,  there 
are  numerous  small  societies  which  correspond  to  the 
clubs  of  our  American  colleges.  They  are  generally  for 
social  and  musical  purposes,  and  on  unusually  festive 
occasions,  they  all  unite  in  one  grand  banquet,  or  to  use 
their  term,  the  commers.  These  '^general  assemblies" 
are  not  often,  but  when  they  do  occur,  beer  occupies  no 
insignificent  place  on  th.^  program. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  us  think  that  every  stu- 
dent is  a  duellist  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  German 
student  is  not  a  class  distinction  as  with  us,  or  I  should 
say  with  some  of  us,  but  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  scares  that  he  carries  upon  his  cheek.  The  fact  is 
that  although  nearly  all  of  them  will  duell  when  suffi- 
ciently provoked  comparatively  few  of  them  have  much 
to  do  with  it.  Those  who  do  are  always  members  of 
some  corps  and  are  bound  to  duell  when  the  captain  de- 
mands or  where  challenged.  In  a  university  of  several 
thousand  the  total  membership  of  these  corps  rarely  ex- 
ceeds one  or  two  hundred. 

As  different  as  the  German's  student  life  is  from  that 
of  the  American's  as  much  so  is  the  government  of  the 
German  university  from  that  of  our  own.  ^The  hey-day 
of  the  German's  life  is  during  the  few  years  that  he 
spends  at  the  university.  Here  he  enjoys  such  frielieit 
as  he  never  dreamed  of  in  the  gymnasium  and  which  he 
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never  hopes  for  after  he  enters  life.  The  rules  of  the 
gymnasium  are  rigorously  strict,  and  when  students 
enter  any  of  the  twenty-one  big  universities,  they  are  so 
entoxicated  by  their  freedom  that  they  hardly  know 
how  to  pursue  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  professors. 
Some  of  them  are  described  as  wandering  aimlessly 
about  picking  here  and  there  at  the  rich  mines  which 
they  have  come  to  seek.  The  instructor  has  very  little 
in  common  with  the  student  and  if  his  lectures  are  un- 
attended, it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
eign students  who  in  attendance  at  these  universities 
are  Americans..  This  very  naturally  raises  an  inquiry 
and  we  ask:  Are  the  schools  of  the  old  country  so  very 
superior  to  ours  that  they  attract  such  a  large  number 
of  students  from  the  American  universities?  This  al- 
though we  think  it  is  not  the  true  reason,  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion.  We  remember  reading  sometime 
ago  an  article  in  one  of  the  current  magazines  upon  the 
American  universities.  In  it  the  writer,  and  he  is  one 
who  has  a  right  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject,  says  that 
the  university  which  we  have  in  America  such  as  Har- 
vard or  Columbia  comes  nearer  representing  the  ideal 
univel-sity  than  either  those  of  Germany  or  England- 
Those  of  the  old  country  border  too  much  on  two  ex- 
tremities while  ours  strikes^the  happy  medium  and  gives 
a  broader  education  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else. 
Then  why  do  so  many  Americans  go  abioad  to  complete 
their  education?  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  N'ational  University  will  stop  this  yearly 
emigration  of  Americans  to  Germany,  although  it  may 
have  this  effect  in  some  degree,  we  believe  that  the 
number  who  go  abroad  will  still  be  large,  for  what  they 
go  to  seek  is  the  best  of  foreign  methods  of  education. 
As  I  have  already  said  the  best  of  American  and  the 
best  of  German  universities  are  very  different  and  no 
one  can  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  German 
methods  until  one  has  attended  their  institutions. 
This  is  the  reason  why  every  year  finds  an  increasing 
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number  of  Americans  in  Europe,  and  this  will  continue 
to  be  so  as  long  as  the  German  universities  do  the  work 
that  they  have  been  doing. 


L.  K  D. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  FALSTAFF. 


It  has  been  said  by  good  authorities  that  Falstaff  is 
the  greatest  comic  figure  in  ancient  or  modern  literature. 
And  all  readers  of  every  tongue,  after  studying  this 
character,  which  Shakespeare  treats  so  admirably,  will 
be  forced  to  agree  with  us  when  we  endorse  this  state- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  Falstaff  is  a  complex  bemg,  and  has 
so  many  different  qualities  that  he  is  hard  to  describe. 
The  first  time  he  is  introduced,  one  would  think  of  him 
as  a  nonsensical  ignoramous,  and  still  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent that  one  would  be  right— but  when  he  reads  on, 
and  his  interest  is  aroused  in  this  character,  he  will  in- 
voluntarily begin  to  study  him.  As  he  continues  to 
study  him,  he  will  find  many  qualities  which  would 
probably  confirm  his  first  opinion,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  sees  other  qualities  which  counterbalance  the  first. 
For  instance  we  may  mention  such  qualities  as  these, 
which  we  pick  up  throughout  the  play:  He  is  cowardly 
in  appearance  but  brave  in  reality.  He  seems  young, 
but  still  he  is  old,  and  a  liar  without  deciet.  He  is  a 
knight  and  a  gentleman,  and  yet  he  is  without  either 
dignity,  decency,  or  honor. 

The  marks  of  breeding  and  culture  are  visible  on  him. 
Being  page  to  the  Duke  of  Norfork  at  one  time,  he 
no  doubt  assumed  many  refining  qualities.  He  mixed 
with  men  of  high  rank,  and  in  conversation  with 
them,  he,  of  course,  learned  a  great  deal  of  court  eti- 
quette. In  fact,  we  are  forced  to  believe  this  and  per- 
haps more,  for  his  conversation  proves  him  to  be  edu- 
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cated.    His  signature,  too,  would  most  probably  to  go 
strengthen  this  belief,   as  he  is  familiarly  called  Sir 
John. 

Perhaps  one  of  Fal  staff's  most  amusing  qualities  is  his 
idea  of  honor.  To  him  it  is  all  foolishness,  and  has  no 
place  in  the  realities  of  life.  We  may  infer  this  from 
his  soliloquy  on  honor,  "What  is  honor?  a  word.  What 
is  that  word  honor?  a  trim  reckoning.  Therefore,  I'll 
none  of  it.  Honor  is  a  mere  scutchion,  and  so  ends  my 
catachism."  We  infer  his  idea  of  honor  also,  in  that  we 
find  him,  a  gray-headed  old  man,  who  claims  to,  be  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  -knighthood,  sitting  among  a  num- 
ber of  roisterers  in  a  tavern,  indulgi;ig  in  such  things 
as  the  drinking  of  sack  and  sugar,  and  keeping  pace 
most  successfully  with  the  ignoble  liars.  Also  engag- 
ing in  the  pick-pocket  trade,  which,  of  course,  is  no 
harm,  except  that  the  victim  only  suffers  f  rom  the  effects 
of  what  they  term  royal  sport.  But  when  his  conscience 
tells  him  that  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  he  feels  ignored 
by  even  his  low  companions,  he  excuses  himself  with  the 
fact  that  his  bodily  appearance  must  partly  be  held  re- 
sponsible. This  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  on@  instance 
when  he  uses  this  expression:  "Dost  thou  hear  Hal? 
Thou  knowest  in  the  state  of  innocency  Adam  fell;  and 
what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do  in  the  days  of  villany? 
Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  any  other  man,  and 
therefore  more  frailty." 

No  doubt  we  can  sympathize  with  him  in  this  respect, 
knowing  that  the  heart  is  always  willing  but  the  flesh 
is  weak. 

Most  readers  of  every  class,  invaribly  and  naturally 
enjoy  that  part  of  prose  and  verse  which  adds  to  the 
humor  of  the  selection.  Falstaff  was  certainly  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  dispised  that  part  of  life  which  tends  to- 
ward morality.  But  the  world  at  large  recognizes  the 
laws  of  morality,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  irresistable 
weapon,  humor,  he  would  have  been  a  hopeless  piece  of 
humanity. 
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But  Falstaff  was  not  the  easiest  customer  to  handle. 
He  presented  himself  as  insensible  to  arguQient,  and 
when  he  was  forced  into  an  argument,  perhaps  more 
likely  touchmg  the  theory  of  his  existence,  he  always 
had  his  weapon  handy,  and  instead  of  being  convinced 
or  put  down,  he  would  successfully  turn  the  whole  con- 
tention up  side  down  by  an  uproar  of  laughter.  Here 
again  his  corpulence  comes  in,  and  we  may  say  his 
body  provokes  laughter. 

This  statement  is  no  doubt  partly  true,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly augmented  by  his  mental  characteristics.  His 
wit  and  the  play  of  his  intellect  is  as  nimble  and  keen  on 
the  one  hand,  as  the  ex'^rcise  of  his  unwieldy  bulk  is 
awkward  on  the  other.  We  may  confirm  this  statement 
by  his  stupendous  lies,  and  his  readiness  in  bringing  up 
some  ingenious  unlooked  for  manoeuovre  to  escape  de- 
tection and  discomforture.  The  best  example  of  this  in 
our  reading  of  him,  is  where  the  prince  confronts  him 
with  the  true  facts  of  the  Godshill  exploit,  and  thinking 
that  he  has  him  on  the  hip,  as  it  were,  he  cries:  "What 
trick,  what  device,  what  startling  hole  canst  thou  now 
find  to  hide  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame!-"^'  But 
Falstaff,  with  that  characteristic  readiness  and  marvel- 
ous skill  replies:  "By  the  Lord,  I  knew  thee  well,  yea,  as 
well  as  he  that  made  ye.  Why  hear  ye  masters.  AVas 
it  for  me,  to  kill  the  heir  apparent?  Should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince?  Why  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as 
Hercules,  but  beware  of  instinct;  the  lion  will  not  touch 
the  true  prince." 

'Tis  true  that  lack  of  all  this  we  can  see  his  coward- 
ice, but  he  is  not  a  coward  in  the  strict  sense,  and  at 
times  shows  that  boldness  and  presence  of  mind  which 
most  men  of  his  stamp  could  not  have  shown.  He  gradu- 
aly  descends  to  a  low  degree  in  the  second  play,  and 
although  at  times  he  speaks  of  repentence,  yet  this  is 
only  a  way  he  has  of  turning  away  the  prickings  of  con- 
science. In  consequence  of  this,  his  conscience  was  al- 
most bare,  and  he  took  no  interest  in  anythine*  except 
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that  which  went  to  satisfy  his  low  desires.  But  in  spite 
of  opposition  to  the  workings  of  conscience,  deep  down 
in  his  heart  he  had  a  tender  spot  for  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  prince. 

Some  readers  are  disposed  to  criticize  very  harshly 
the  wrong  side  of  Falstaff's  character,  leaving  out  the 
good  qualities  which  appear  here  and  there.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  man,  however  earnest  and 
sincere,  possesses  some  of  the  same  qualities  which  were 
characteristic  of  Falstaff,  and  which  tend  to  become 
rebellious  to  the  moral  law. 

We  see  also  in  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  that  in- 
stinct he  possessed  which  told  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  life  than  mere  idle  pleasure.  As  for  in- 
stance when  he  hailed  the  prince  on  his  return  from  the 
cornation,  he  forgot  the  prince  had  been  converted  into  a 
king,  and  had  to  face  the  cares  of  a  kingdom.  When  he 
is  repelled  and  harshly  rebuked  by  his  late  companion 
and  loving  Hal,  he  can  no  longer  find  that  quick  retort 
which  was  once  so  common  in  the  tavern,  but  with  a 
crushed  heart  he  submits  to  the  conditions. 

After  seeing  described  all  the  many  faults  and  mistakes 
of  Falstaff's  life,  the  last  scene  is  naturally  very  touch- 
ing, when  even  those  who  knew  him  as  he  was,  and  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  wicked  sports,  were  loath  to 
give  him  up. 

He  at  last  comes  back  to  the  thoughts  of  his  childhood, 
and  after  a  life  long  experience  of  vice  and  wickedness, 
conquered  and  subdued,  he  goes  to  death  with  the  name 
of  his  mother's  God  on  his  lips. 

G.  T.  Harmon,  1900. 

 :o:  

TOO  MUCH  POLITICS. 

(Published  by  request  of  the  Preston  Society.) 


A  few  weeks  ago  an  amusing  discussion  was  being 
carried  on  through  the  columns  of  one  of  the  leading 
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daily  newspapers  of  this  state,  A  certain  brigade  of 
militia  was  about  to  hold  an  election  for  major.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  the  perquisites  attached  to  this 
office  are  not  extraordinary,  nor  is  any  unusual  honor 
conferred  on  the  holder  of  it.  The  duties  of  the  position, 
I  believe,  require  the  display  of  a  uniform  and  the  use 
of  the  military  title  perhaps  twice  a  year.  These  con- 
sideration, however,  were  not  taken  into  account.  An 
officer  was  to  be  elected,  and  an  election  in  South  Caro- 
lina means  a  heatad  war  of  words.  ^ 

The  newspaper  mentioned  was  delayed  for  days  with 
personal  attacks,  explanations,  and  insinuations  by 
friends  of  the  rival  candidates.  Each  of  the  gentlemen 
nominated  was  a  respectable  and  respected  citizen  capa- 
ble of  filling  a  much  higher  office.  But  so  long  as  the 
campaign  lasted,  their  characters  and  reputations  could 
be  attacked  with  impunity  so  that  one  would  have 
thought  they  were  running  for  governor  or  planning  to 
meet  in  prize  fight. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  discussion.  I  say,  was  very 
amusing  since  it  is  such  a  good  illustration  of  the  excite- 
ment that  always  accompanies  a  Carolina  political  cam- 
paign. Our  people  are  torn  asunder  and  the  most  bitter 
feelings  inculcated  in  their  breasts  every  time  thoy  are 
called  upon  to  vote,  by  the  ardent  supporters  of  candi- 
dates for  office.  The  industrial  development  of  the 
State  is  greatly  hindered  by  these  methods  of  the  ward- 
healers.  The  farmer  forgets  his  ploughing  and  the  car- 
penter lays  aside  his  saw  that  he  may  employ  his  lung- 
power  in  "whooping  up"  some  miserable  loafer  in  the 
race  for  county  coroner. 

An  aspiring  periodical  recently  declared  its  policy  to 
be  along  a  new  line  since  we  have  too  much  politics. 
The  sentiment  is  a  worthy  one  and  deserves  to  be  weU 
considered.  Entirely  too  much  attention  is  paid  in  South 
Carolina  to  the  questions  of  politics  and  too  much  time 
given  up  to  political  discussions.  When  strangers  are 
visiting  rural  localities  during  a  fall  campaign,  any  sub- 
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ject  related  to  the  prevailing  theme  of  politics  is  regard- 
ed as  a  forbidden  topic  of  conversation.  The  preacher 
at  his  desk  is  obliged  to  say  nothing  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  applying  to  an  office-seeker  for  fear  of  stirring 
up  strife  in  his  congregation.  Our  newspapers  spend 
their  time  from  June  to  September  of  every  campaign 
year  in  detailing  to  readers  the  probable  result  of  the 
primary  elections. 

A  moderate  interest  in  these  affairs  is  beneficial  and 
and  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  No  one 
questions  the  right  and  duty  of  each  citizen  to  inform 
himself  before  casting  his  ballot  on  the  issues  of  the 
day.  Nobody  wishes  to  have  men  in  office  whose  quali- 
fications for  those  positions  are  not  known  to  the  per- 
sons who  put  them  there.  The  use  of  these  privileges  is 
not  what  is  attacked.  But  the  inveterate  tendency  of 
South  Carolinians  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  politics 
and  to  grow  warm  over  every  campaign  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  State's  prosperity. 

Is  it  generally  remembered  among  younger  citizens 
that  the  power  of  the  people  to  elect  a  governor  of  this 
State  has  not  always  existed?  Gov.  Jas.  L.  Orr,  who 
filled  that  position  immediately  after  the  war  between 
the  States,  was  the  first  man  chosen  to  be  our  chief  ex- 
ecutive by  popular  vote.  It  is  related  by  Gov.  David  R. 
Williams,  elected  by  the  legislature  in  1814,  that  he  first 
received  the  knowledge  of  his  candidacy  through  a 
courier  who  announced  to  him  that  he  had  been  for- 
mally elected.  The  courier  met  him  astride  one  of  four 
mules  pulling  a  wagon  and  refused  to  believe  Williams 
was  the  man  he  sought.  Mr.  Williams  went  on  home, 
dusted  off,  and  proceeded  to  Columbia,  where  he  was 
inaugurated  in  a  suit  of  blue  home-spun. 

How  things  have  changed  to-day!  Every  voter  must 
choose  between  two  or  three  men  who  are  announced 
candidates.  These  candidates  proceed  through  the  State 
making  sensational  and  often  incendiary  speeches  to 
truckle  to  the  lowest  element  of  our  citizenship.  No 
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man  is  left  to  decide  for  himself  for  whom  to  vote.  He 
is  approached,  cajoled,  threatened,  and  influenced  in 
every  possible  way.  In  this  way  strife  is  brought  about 
and  the  regular  business  of  our  citizens  is  much  inter- 
ferred  with. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case.  We 
have  ''too  much  politics"  in  the  .sense  of  plotting  and 
schemeing  for  the  control  of  government  and  too  little 
statesmanship.  What  country  has  not  its  political  boss 
who  boasts  that  he  carries  its  vote  in  his  pocket.  Such 
men  choose  our  rulers  for  us  and  then  force  their  elec- 
tion. "Everything,"  they  argue,  "is  fair  in  politics," 
and  they  do  not  mind  stooping  to  the  lowest  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes.  If  any  one,  whether  friend  or  foe, 
dares  to  aspire  to  office  without  consulting  them,  his 
head  must  fall  in  the  basket.  No  consideration  moves 
them,  They  are  bent  on  electing  their  man.  let  his  qual- 
ifications be  what  they  may.  They  do  not  wish  to  ob- 
tain the  voice  of  the  majority.  That  if  exactly  what  is 
most  dreaded.  They  simply  desire  to  go  through  all  the 
forms  and  technicalities  of  an  election  so  as  to  have 
their  candidates  seated.  Politics  in  their  mind  is  just 
such  a  game  as  the  throwing  of  dice. 

Have  we  not  seen  many  examples  of  this  spirit?  Sev- 
eral years  ago  was  an  instance,  when  many  honorable 
men  feared  to  enter  a  race  for  a  high  office  in  this  state 
becase  the  "machine"  had  centred  on  an  inferior  politi- 
cian for  the  place.  One  who  has  represented  us  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  openly  declares  on  the  stump  that  he  cheat- 
ed in  a  political  convention  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  governor.  We  can  instantly  call  to  mind 
numbers  of  totally  incompetent  men  kept  in  office  be- 
cause the  boss  desires  it.  The  great  wonder  is  that  the 
influence  of  such  combines  is  so  powerful,  but  we  only 
know  it  exists. 

Let  us  turn  our  backs  on  the  past  and  look  to  the 
future.  If  this  condition  of  things  is  allowed  to  go  on, 
woeful  will  be  the  consequences.    There  are  other  pur- 
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suits  besides  politics.  More  money  is  to  be  gained  in 
the  counting  house.  More  influence  is  wielded  in  the 
editorial  chair.  Why,  then,  should  so  much  honor  be 
attached  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government? 
It  is  the  man  that  exalts  the  office.  Rutledge,  Moultrie, 
Pickens,  Hayne,  and  Hampton  have  served  as  governors 
of  the  Palmetto  State,  and  the  people  therefore  respect 
their  successors.  So  long  as  the  governor  is  governor 
by  virtue  of  special  trust  and  confidence  imposed  in  him 
by  the  people,  so  long  will  the  office  be  esteemed.  If  un- 
worthy men  come  to  hold  such  places,  men  that  are  not 
respected  by  the  citizens  generally  the  positions  will  be 
held  in  contempt  by  the  best  people  of  the  land. 

South  Carolina  needs  to-day  independent,  noble- 
minded  private  citizens.  Men  that  will  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  elections  but  will  not  talk  them  all  day 
long.  Men  that  will  do  their  duty  uninfluenced  by 
prejudice  or  brow-beating.  Men  who  will  entrust  the 
interests  of  the  state  to  true  patriots,  and  will  [not  suc- 
cumb to  politics  or  politicians.  From  such  men  will  the 
state  receive  justice.  These  can  be  depended  on  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  good  name  of  South  Carolina. 

RoBT.  A.  Law\ 

 :o:  — 

A  BREATH  OF  SONG. 


A  veil  of  gloom  hung  over  the  once  cheerful  home  of 
Augustus  Grayden.  The  movements  about  the  house 
were  painfully  calm,  and  not  a  foot-step  was  heard  save 
those  lightly  made  of  necessity.  The  vines  that  screened 
the  little  front  porch  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  seemed  to 
be  withered,  and  their  snow-white  blossoms  drooped  in 
sorrow.  Carlo,  the  faithful  old  dog  that  usually  lay 
on  the  porch  in  the  shade  of  the  vines,  now  stood  on  the 
steps  and  gazed  down  the  road.    Although  the  summer 
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sun  was  scorching,  its  rays  seemed  to  fall  more  gently 
around  the  place.  The  white  dusty  road  that  ran  through 
the  village  seemed  wholly  deserted,  and  the  sight  of  its 
sun-scorched  sands  only  lent  monotony  to  the  scene. 
ISot  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  everything  seemed 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  a  master — Death.  When 
Augustus  Grayden  had  brought  his  fair  young  bride  to 
this  home  five  years  before,  to  increase  and  share  his 
happiness,  he  never  once  dreamed  of  such  a  scene  as 
this.  Then  all  seemed  bright  and  cheerful.  At  evening 
when  he  returned  from  his  fields,  on  his  wagon  filled 
with  the  snowy  cotton,  listening  to  the  songs  of  his 
light-hearted,  dusky  hirelings,  he  would  find  his  little 
boy,  Henry,  out  on  the  porch  trying  to  come  to  meet 
him.  He  was  happy  then,  and  he  allowed -his  happiness 
to  beguile  him  into  dreams  whose  charms  blinded  him  to 
the  fact  that  lasting  bliss  is  not  of  this  world. 

But  now  bitter  experience  had  begun  to  teach  him  the 
feelings  of  anxiety.  That  young  wife,  so  bright  and 
cheerful,  whose  every  heart-throb  measured  love  and 
kindness,  and  whose  cheeks  seemed  to  be  the  very  throne 
of  health,  was  stricken  with  fever.  In  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done  for  her  by  knowledge,  skill,  and  kindness, 
at  sundown  she  breathed  her  last,  and  her  soul  sough  its 
real  home.  The  grief  of  the  young  husband  was  greater 
than  his  friends  could  conceive,  but  he  bore  it  bravely. 

To  little  Henry,  now  three  years  old,  it  seemed  strange, 
and  more  than  once  he  sobbed  for  his  mother:  but  the 
lips  that  had  taught  him  his  evening  prayers,  and  kissed 
him  '-'good-night,''  as  be  laid  his  little  golden  curls  down 
on  the  pillow,  were  now  sealed  and  cold  forever.  The 
voice  whose  music  had  been  wont  to  lull  his  weary  form 
to  rest,  was  now  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  The  heart 
whose  throbs  he  had  vainly  tried  to  count,  as  he  lay  at 
evening  on  her  bosom,  had  now  ceased  to  beat  forever. 

Fifteen  years  hai  passed.  Our  friend  --little  Henry" 
was  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  dark  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fioor.    His  golden  curls  had  changed  to  a 
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dark  rich  auburn,  and  lay  thick  and  unkept  upon  his 
brown  face.  The  expression  on  his  face  was  one  of  sul- 
len contempt.  His  form  was  a  little  bent  for  one  of  his 
age — eighteen. 

"Henry  Grayden,"  began  the  judge,  for  he  stood  at 
the  bar  of  justice,  "you  are  here  under  a  charge  of  burg- 
larly.  Your  country  has  found  it  necessary  to  lay  hold 
on  your  person,  and  keep  you  in  confinement.  It  has 
been  merciful  to  you  in  allowing  you  to  engage  a  cham- 
pion to  defend  you,  and  to  endeavor  to  disprove  the 
charges  made  against  you.  I  feel  sure  that  he  has  done 
his  best  to  do  this,  but  a  jury  of  twelve  of  your  country- 
men have  decided  that  he  has  failed,  and  have  quickly 
found  you  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  you  are  charged. 
It  is  very  painful  to  see  one  so  manly,  and  with  such  a 
striking  face,  fall  into  paths  from  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  law  to  snatch  him  up  so  cruelly,  almost,  for  one 
so  young,  and  place  him  under  guard,  I  say  this  is  a 
painful  sight  even  to  me,  who  amused  to  such  things, 
and  to  whom  no  memories  of  childhood  arise  with  the 
sight  of  your  face  and  the  sound  of  your  voice.  But 
think,  for  a  moment,  what  will  be  the  feeling-s  of  your 
mother  when  she  learns  that  her  boy  is  a  criminal  in  the 
penitentiary?  'Woe  worth  the  day,'  Henry  Grayden, 
when  you  left  your  mother's  home,  for  you  are  yet  too 
young  to  fight  life's  battles  for  yourself.  Were  it  al- 
lowed me,  I  would  sentence  you  to  go  home  to  your 
mother;  but  the  ties  of  affections  are  ignored  by  the  law. 
So  it  becomes  my  duty  to  sentence  you  to  five  years  at 
hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.  May  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  year  find  you  a  reformed  man,  as  well  as  a 
free  one." 

As  the  judge  ceased,  an  audible  murmur  of  sympathy 
ran  through  the  courthouse,  and  the  officer  led  Henry 
out.  Not  a  tear  graced  his  countenance  but  a  savage 
thirst  for  revenge.  He  was  carried  away  in  a  few  days, 
to  serve  his  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  loungers  around  the  little  station  at  M   were 

aroused  with  keen  interest  one  bright  May  day  when 
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they  saw  the  stooped  figure  of  Henry  Grayden  step  from 
the  Columbia  train.  He  was  somewhat  heavier  than 
when  he  had  left,  and  looked  much  older;  but  the  ex- 
pression that  had  been  seen  on  his  face  in  the  court-room 
five  years  before  was  still  there.  It  was  a  look  that 
made  one  loth  to  recognize  in  this  foul  felon  the  lonely 
child  that  had  sobbed  so  pitifully  for  his  mother  when 
she  had  been  laid  in  the  grave.  And,  looking  at  this 
wretch,  one  might  wish,  with  kindness  to  him,  that  he 
had  been  laid  beside  her.  He  avoided  the  keen  looks  of 
the  crowd,  v\  ho  watched  his  every  movement  with  un- 
disguised interest,  and  walked  away,  down  a  lonely  road 
that  led  through  a  thickly  wooded  section.  He  cast  no 
backward  glances,  and  soon  the  bushes  by  the  roadside 
hid  him  from  their  gaze. 

A  few  weeks  later,  one  soft  June  night,  a  light  flashed 
in  the  woods:  It  was  a  signal  to  Henry  Grayden's  com- 
rades, for  already  he  had  become  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
outlaws.  The  signal  commanded  them  to  meet  their 
leader  two  hours  later  at  the  home  of  Judge  Thorn  well, 

two  miles  from  M  .    There  they  were  to  set  fire  to 

the  house,  and  murder  the  old  man  as  he  came  out,  and 
then  make  good  their  escape.  The  leader  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  premises  of  their  intended  victim,  to  watch 
the  movements  around  the  place,  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  judge  was  at  home.~  When  his  comrades  should 
meet  him  there,  they  were  to  finish  their  pla.ns,  and 
carry  them  out.  It  was  an  awful  plot,  and  its  perfection 
showed  the  trend  of  Henry  Grayden's  mind  during  the 
years  of  his  imprisonment. 

He  had  scarcely  concealed  himself  behind  some 
shrubbery  in  the  yard,  when  he  heard  the  judge's  car- 
riage roll  up,  and  saw  the  judge  enter  his  home.  Then 
all  was  quiet  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  light  filled  the 
room  nearest  him,  and  streamed  out  upon  the  shrubbery 
close  by.  A  girl,  perhaps  seventeen  years  of  age,  came 
toward  the  window  through  which  he  was  looking,  and, 
seating  herself  at  the  piano,  began  to  move  her  fingers 
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''idly  over  the  noisy  keys."  He  could  tell  that  she  was 
singing  also,  but  could  hear  only  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
as  the  window  was  closed.  Presently  a  gentleman  came 
and  raised  the  window,  and  the  soft  flood  of  melody 
seemed  to  float  out  into  the  silence  of  the  night  with  a 
peculiar  sweetness,  as  he  heard  the  words, 

''Peering  through  the  misty  cob-webs, 
Lo!  I  saw  my  trundle-bed." 

Instantly  his  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  happy  scenes 
of  his  childhood.  A  picture  fixed  itself  in  his  mind,  of 
a  little  cot  in  a  cozy  little  sitting  room  far  away.  He 
seemed  to  by  lying  on  that  cot,  and  to  feel  the  presence 
of  his  mother  near  him,  as  she  softly  sang  a  lullaby  to 
help  him  off  to  sleep:  and  he  scarcely  knew  whether  the 
young  musician  sang  the  words,  or  whether  he  heard 
them  only  in  imagination,  but  they  sounded  sweetly  to 
him, 

"Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 

And  then — 

"Hear  my  prayers,  O  Heavenly  Father, 
Bless,  oh!  bless  my  precious  child." 

As  the  strain  died  away,  leaving  him  in  silence,  and 
teaching  him  that  he  was  noli  beyond  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  tears^  he  heard  his  comrades  coming.  They 
seemed  as  enemies  now,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  encoun- 
ter them.  But  as  he  was  leaving,  one  of  them  had  al- 
ready seen  him,  and  spoke  to  him. 

"Hello,  Grayden,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  boys,"  he  replied,  without  stopping,  "only 
I-er-turned  a  little  sick.  You  don't  especially  need  me, 
to-night,  I  guess,"  and  leaving  them  in  astonishment, 
he  kept  on  toward  the  place  he  called  his  room.  He 
passed  through  a  saloon,  and  for  once  felt  out  of  place 
in  this  den  of  wickedness,  that  had  for  a  long  time  been 
almost  his  home.  Scarcely  glancing  at  anyone,  for  fear 
of  the  offer  of  a  "set-up,"  he  went  to  the  rear  of  the 
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saloon,  and  ascended  a  light  of  rickety  steps  that  led 
to  his  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Thomas  Daniel,  1901. 

 :o:   ■ 

A  GREAT  MAN. 


From  600-400  B.  C.  in  Greece  earnest  men  were  seek- 
ing out  the  causes,  and  laws  of  things  around  and  with- 
in them.  The  work  of  these  early  philosophers  is 
enough  to  shame  us  out  of  a  satisfied  laziness  in  mind 
and  spirit.  The  latter  part  of  this  period  saw  the  glory 
of  the  "Star  of  the  East"  of  philosophy.  It  shone  dur- 
ing the  same  time  that  the  great  world  influencing 
Greek  literature  reached  its  highest  point. 

Socrates  was  born  in  469  B.  C.  There  were  three  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  him  that  would  have 
troubled  some  men.  He  was  poor,  ugly  and  had  a  virago 
of  a  wife.  He  cared  not  for  the  first  two.  As  to  the 
latter  words  fail  me.  What  a  pity  that  even  now  when 
there  are  very  many  more  good  women  then  than  good 
men,  some  of  the  few  good  men  miss  the  many  good 
women  and  get  hold  of  a  Xanthippe!  Some  one  has 
suggested  any  woman's  patience  would  have  been  tried 
by  Socrates.  With  this  suggestion  we  leave  the  un- 
pleasant side  of  our  great  man's  life.  Peace  to  Xan- 
thippe's ashes! 

He  was  at  first  a  statuary.  What  he  considered  a 
divine  message  led  him  out  of  this  quiet  life  into  that  of 
a  personal  worker  among  the  people  of  Athens.  The 
oracle  declared  him  the  wisest  of  men.  He  tested  this 
by  interviews  with  leading  men  in  different  occupations 
in  life.  He  found  them  wise  in  their  own  conceits,  but 
really  knowing  little;  he  knew  little,  and  knew  that  he 
knew  little,  hence  he  was  the  wisest  of  them  all. 

His  real  life  work  now  began.  He  did  not  call  him- 
self a  teacher.    He  helped  men  to  clear  away  the  evil 
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and  develop  the  good  that  was  in  them.  The  first  thing 
was  to  get  men  to  realize  how  little  they  knew,  then  to 
learn  to  know  themselves  and  human  nature.  One 
thing  at  a  time  was  to  be  studied  from  every  standpoint 
and  learned  thoroughly.  Moral  science  was  of  more 
value  than  natural  science.    Virtue  was  the  chief  thing. 

According  to  another  teacher  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
power  of  a  great  South  Carolinian  is  the  great  life  that  he 
has  lived  for  many  years. 

*'Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power." 

We  may  say  the  same  of  Socrates.  He  sought  truth. 
He  served  God.  Very  little  of  his  life  was  spent  in  pub- 
lic service  for  the  state.  He  thought  that  he  could  do 
more  working  as  a  private  citizen  among  the  people. 
In  the  short  time  that  he  was  called  on  to  serve  in  the 
army  he  made  proof  of  his  courage  and  endurance. 
Twice  he  faced  death  for  duty's  sake.  Once  when  as 
one  of  the  judges  he  refused  to  allow  an  unjust  trial  of 
the  unpopular  surviving  leaders  of  a  lost  battle;  again 
when  he  refused  to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  Tyrants  one 
who  had  offended  them. 

His  life  attracted  the  true.  Truth  attracts  truth. 
Truth  incarnate  declared:  "Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  heareth  my  voice."  In  some  degree  this  may  be 
said  of  every  true  man.  Many  gathered  about  him; 
chief  among  them  Plato  and  Xenophon.  From  these 
two  we  get  the  life  and  teachings  of  this  great  talker, 
who  never  wrote  anything. 

Truth  exposes  and  maddens  falsehood.  While  the 
true  were  drawn  about  the  exponent  of  truth  no  chords 
of  love,  false  men  were  compassing  his  death,  as  false 
men  four  hundred  years  later  in  a  howling  mob  hurried 
Truth  to  the  cross.  The  good  gray  head  at  seventy  was 
brought  into  court  on  the  charge  of  corrupting  the 
youth  and  introducing  new  gods.  He  made  a  de- 
fense, reviewing  his  life  of  work  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low Athenians,  and  refusing  to  degrade  himself  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  pity  of  the  jury. 
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He  was  condemned  to  death.  The  false  sometimes 
do  prevail.  The  wicked  and  the  shallow  say:  "We  told 
you  so.  It  does  not  pay  to  deny  one's  self  and  live  a  life 
of  noble  thoughts  and  good  deeds."  Socrates  did  not 
fear  death.  He  feared  unrighteousness.  His  friends 
were  prepared  to  effect  his  escape  after  his  condemna- 
tion, but  he  chose  to  end  life  as  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

John  R.  Walker. 

 :o:  

A  MOUNTAIN  TRAGEDY. 


During  the  civil  war  most  of  the  Southern  States  were 
infested  by  a  class  of  outlaws  commonly  known  as 
"bush  whackers." 

They  were  men  who  were  drafted  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States,  but  not  desiring  to  fight  beside  their 
neighbors  and  fellow  countrymen,  they  preferred  to 
gather  in  bands  and  hide  tnemselves  securely  in  the  im- 
penetrable recesses  of  the  mountains,  from  which  they 
could  swoop  down  upon  the  unprotected  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  were  absent  and  commit  their  brutal 
outrages  of  robbery  and  murder. 

There  was  probably  no  state  in  the  Confederacy 
which  v7as  more  annoyed  by  these  outlaws  than  was  the 
western  part  of  North  Charolina,  where  the  sparsely 
populated  mountain  region  afforded  them  great  security. 

There  have  been  many  murders  committed  by  these 
men  that  have  never  come  to  light,  yet  there  have  been 
many  that  could  not  be  concealed;  among  the  latter  I 
recall  one  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe. 

Most  of  all  the  counties  in  Western  North  Carolina 
are  very  mountainous  and  no  one  of  them  is  more  so 
than  Henderson  county. 

Among  the  numerous  mountains  of  this  county  there 
is  one  that  is  very  peculiar  in  shape  as  its  long  ridge  re- 
sembles the  back  of  a  hog;  and  from  this  singular  re- 
semblance derives  its  name  of  Hogback  mountain. 
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As  the  trees  and  underbrush  that  cover  it  are  very 
numerous  and  thick  it  naturally  affords  a  secure  hiding- 
place  not  only  for  wild  animals,  but  especially  for  a 
class  of  men  who  are  seeking  to  evade  the  law.  This 
mountain  is  also  rendered  a  more  secure  retreat  for 
these  outlawed  men  by  the  numerous  caves  that  are  to 
be  found  in  many  remote  parts  of  it. 

If  we  will  allow  our  memory  to  drift  back  to  the  17th 
of  July,  1863,  we  may  imagine  that  we  tee  six  rough 
looking  men  seated  in  front  of  one  of  these  caves,  leis- 
urely smoking  their  pipes  and  watching  with  interest  a 
leg  of  mutton  which  was  being  roasted  by  a  fire  direct- 
ly in  front  of  them.  It  could  easily  be  feen  by  the  manner 
of  their  conversation,  which  was  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
that  they  were  forming  a  plot  of  some  kind.  Soon  the 
seventh  man,  who  had  been  on  guard  in  the  only  access- 
able  path  to  the  cave,  joined  the  group  and  entered  into 
the  discussion  of  the  plot. 

As  the  conversation  proceeded  these  men  would  oc- 
casionally cast  a  glance  of  infinite  hatred  at  a  beautiful 
unprotected  country  home,  nestled  in  the  the  valley  be- 
low, that  could  barely  be  seen  through  the  thick  foliage. 

This  spot  at  which  the  villians  were  continually 
glancing  was  the  home  of  Colonel  Evans,  a  man  who 
after  acquiring  an  amiable  fortune  in  the  noisy  city> 
had  taken  his  family  into  this  retired  but  beautiful  spot 
to  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  life. 

This  attractive  little  farm  was  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  small  village  of  Branchville  where  he  ob- 
tained  the  necesfary  things  for  his  farm  and  family.  A 
few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  house,  there  was  a  small 
creek  on  each  side  of  which  there  was  a  beautitul  piece 
of  level  ground  extending  for  a  mile  or  more  toward 
Branchville.  This  valley  was  the  land  used  for  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  north  side  there  was  a  road  which  con- 
nected Colonel  Evans'  farm  with  Branchville.  The  land 
extending  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  road  was  cov- 
ered with  heavy  timber  and  thick  underbrush.    At  the 
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northern  extremity  of  this  peice  of  woodland,  the  foot 
of  Hogback  mountain  began. 

Colonel  Evans  family  was  comprised  of  his  wife,  a  son 
of  sixteen,  and  a  daughter  two  years  younger.  As  he 
did  not  wish  to  neglect  the  education  of  his  two  chil- 
dren, he  had  provided  for  them  a  well  educated  young 
lady  as  a  governess,  who  not  only  taught  them,  but  was 
also  an  excellent  companion  for  them.  An  old  colored 
woman  who  did  the  cooking,  an  overseer,  and  a  number 
of  slaves  completed  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm.  All  of 
the  latter  found  the  comforts  of  home  in  the  small  neat 
cabins  that  stood  back  some  distance  from  the  Colonel's 
house. 

We  will  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cave  who  are  still  seated  in  front  of  the  fire.  They 
are  still  discussing  their  plot  which  is  to  murder  ColoneP 
Evans.  The  reasoa  that  they  wish  to  kill  him,  is  not  in 
order  that  they  may  rob  him  of  the  hoard  of  money 
which  was  said  to  be  in  his  house,  but  because  he  had 
greatly  aided  and  encouraged  his  neighbors  in  attemptinsr 
to  capture  their  outlawed  band.  Presently  they  ceased 
to  discuss  the  plot  and  began  to  gorge  themselves  with 
the  leg  of  mutton  which  by  this  time  was  well  roasted, 
(having  decided  to  surprise  and  murder  the  Colonel  early 
the  next  morning.) 

^t  day  break  on  the  following  day,  Colonel  Evans  and 
his  son  were  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  a  loud 
shout  from  across  the  road.  They  suspecting  that  some 
weary  soldier  was  on  his  way  home  to  take  a  little  rest, 
quickly  dressed  themselves  and  went  out  upon  the 
piazza;  but  as  they  saw  no  one  they  became  somewhat 
suspicious  and  returned  to  the  house  to  arm  themselves 
in  case  it  should  prove  to  be  some  enemy.  After  secur- 
ing their  weapons  they  again  went  out  of  the  house  and 
had  walked  about  half  the  distance  between  the  house 
and  the  road  when  the  seven  outlaws  sprang  from  be- 
hind a  large  pile  of  wood  which  was  about  twenty-five 
yards  to  the  left  of  Col.  Evans  and  his  son.    The  colonel 
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at  once  recognized  them,  and  raising  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder  shot  the  foremost  outlaw  through  the  heart. 
The  murderers  v/ere  for  a  moment  dazed  but  quickly 
recovering  themselves  they  emptied  the  contents  of 
every  one  of  their  guns  into  the  body  of  the  poor  man. 
The  Colonel's  son  Walter  immediately  understood  what 
had  hppened,  and  from  that  moment  he  was  resolved  to 
hunt  to  death  every  one  of  the  outlaws,  if  they  did  not 
kill  him  on  the  spot.  This  thought  came  to  him  in  a 
flash,  while  he  was  hastily  picking  up  the  rifle  that  had 
fallen  from  his  dead  father's  hand,  and  jumping  behind 
another  pile  of  wood  for  protection.  He  had  done  all 
this  so  quickly  that  he  shot  and  killed  another  one 
of  the  outlaws  who  had  not  had  time  to  get  to  a  place  of 
protection. 

As  the  remaining  five  did  not  particularly  care  to  kill  the 
boy,  they  determined  to  run  for  the  woods  across  the  road, 
not  thinking  that  the  boy  would  be  able  to  shoot  them. 
But  in  this  they  were  mistaken  as  they  had  not  taken 
more  than  three  steps  from  behind  the  pile  of  wood  be- 
fore the  boy's  faithful  riflle  brought  another  one  of  them 
to  the  ground.  They  then  became  thoroughly  frighten- 
ed and  increased  their  speed,  but  the  fearless  boy  pur- 
sued them  firing  his  own  pistol  at  them  all  the  time,  he 
was  so  successful  in  his  shots  that  only  two  of  them 
lived  to  reach  the  woods.  After  the  boy  had  fired  his 
last  shot,  he  fell  in  a  dead  faint  upon  the  ground  where 
he  was  soon  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  house  by  the 
foreman  and  some  of  the  servants  who  had  just  reached 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

Walter  soon  revived  and  told  the  foreman  to  hasten 
to  Branchvilie  for  help,  as  he  had  determined  to  pursue 
and  kill  the  two  escaped  outlaws;  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
In  a  short  time,  the  foreman  returned  with  men  and 
bloodhounds;  they  immediately  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
*  two  fugitives,  with  Walter  in  the  lead.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  the  dogs  struck  the  trail 
of  the  murderers  and  started  off  up  the  mountain  di- 
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rectly  toward  their  cave  which  was  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. 

The  men  who  were  closely  following  the  baying 
hounds  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  way  to  the 
cave  when  they  were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  rifle 
which  came  from  a  ledge  of  rock  not  very  far  distant; 
the  sound  made  by  the  rifle  had  scarcely  died  upon  the 
ears  of  Walter  and  his  party  when  the  foremost  of  the 
dogs  was  seen  rolling  down  the  mountain  side  a  victim 
to  the  bullf^t  of  the  enemy.  As  Walter  cast  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  ledge  of  rock  he  saw  the  two  out- 
laws upon  the  point  of  firing  at  him  and  his  party.  He 
iijo^ediately  took  aim  and  fired  at  one  of  them,  who 
thre\V  up  his  arms  and  fell  crashing  into  the  bushes  be- 
low. As  it  happened  there  was  only  one  way  of  reach- 
ing the  ledge,  and  the  besiegers  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  by  running  to  it  and  shutting  off  the 
only  way  of  escape  for  the  remaining  outlaw. 

As  he  saw  that  his  end  was  near  he  preferred  to  end 
his  own  life  rather  than  to  allow  his  enemies  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  killing  him.  He  immediately  put 
this  plan  into  execution,  by  leaping  from  the  ledge  into 
the  air  and  falling  headlong  to  the  ground  below  where 
he  lay  a  mangled  mass  beside  his  comrade  in  crime. 
Walter  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  spell  bound  at  the  sight 
which  he  beheld,  but  presently  he  recovered  and  wend- 
ed his  way  homeward  to  join  bis  mother  and  sister  in 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  father. 

Vernon  Few,  1900. 

 :o:  

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  POE. 


Poe's  works  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — his 
poems,  his  tales  and  his  essays.  Under  the  last  head 
literary  criticisms  and  sketches  are  included. 

His  poems  are  few  and,  with  the  exception  of  Al 
Araaf  and  Tamerlane  they  are  all  short,  being  perfectly 
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consistent  with  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  him  in  essay 
on  The  Poetic  Principle.  "Beauty  in  the  sole  province 
of  poetry"  and  "I  maintain  that  the  phase  a  long  poem 
is  a  fiat  contradiction  in  terms"  are  two  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  makes  all  his  poems  conform.  The 
highest  form  of  beauty,  he  thought,  was  that  embody- 
ing '*a  pleasurable  melancholy."  The  Raven,  Ula- 
lume,  Lenore,  are  notable  examples  of  these  princi- 
ples while.  The  Bells  has  for  its  object  melody  and 
suggestiveness;  "The  Conqueror  Worn"  is  peculiar  to 
itself  and  is  one  of  his  most  powerful  works.  It  has 
been  called  maddening  and  I  think  a  better  term  could 
hardly  be  found.  The  Raven  has  been  analyzed  and  by 
none  better  than  Poe  himself,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bells  it  is  about  the  only  one  of  his  poems  that  has 
been  given  anything  like  just  appreciation.  For  this 
reason  I  pass  over  these  two  poems.  Eulalie,  Annabel, 
Lee  and  Inafel  are  beautiful  poems,  very  short  and  with 
less  of  the  melancholy  and  fantastic  than  the  first  men- 
tioned. 

In  looking  over  selections  from  Poe  compiled  by  critics 
with  the  object  of  showing  his  peculiarities  and  charac- 
teristics, I  have  always  been  surprised  to  find  that  very 
frequently  Ulalume  omitted.  This  is  doublv  surprising 
to  me,  first  because  after  the  Raven  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  poem  he  ever  wrote,  and  secondly  because  equally 
with  the  Raven  and  second  to  none  of  his  works  it 
shows  his  peculiar  methods  and  striking  characteristics. 
I  will  give  a  few  characteristics  common  to  both  to  il- 
lustrate this  point.  In  both  poems  the  object  is  beauty 
embodying  a  pleasurable  melancholy,  in  both  repetition 
is  used  to  a  marked  degree,  both  are  weird  and  fantastic, 
the  effect  in  each  is  heigthened  by  the  author's  wonder- 
ful use  of  alliteration  and  sound  effect  and  in  both  the 
author  has  for  his  inspiration  the  death  of  a  woman.  In 
Ulalume  all  the  methods  that  are  used  in  the  Raven  are 
employed  and  many  are  used  to  a  greater  degree.  In 
fact  though  I  rank  the  Raven  above  Ulalume,  if  I  were 
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collecting  a  number  of  poems  to  illustrate  Poe's  methods 
and  characteristics  and  had  to  omit  one  of  these  two  I 
believe  I  should  omit  the  Raven. 

"There  are  some  person  v/ho  see  much  beautv  in  Ula- 
lume,  while  many  characterize  it  as  melodious  nonsense; 
the  truth  probably  lies  with  the  admirers  of  the  poem." 
I  quote  from  one  of  Poe's  adverse  critics  to  show  how 
the  poem  is  regarded  by  many.  The  author  is  magnan- 
imous enough  to  admit  that  "probably"  the  poem  is  not 
simply  melodious  nonsense.  It  is  said  that  the  poem 
is  weird  and  fantastic — that  it  defies  analysis.  It  is 
weird,  it  is  fantastic  and  its  analysis  is  somewhat 
complete  but  in  this  lies  its  beauty.  It  never  stales  with 
re-reading,  it  is  like  a  beautiful  song  in  that  it  is  not  so 
much  what  is  sung  that  we  admire  but  the  melody  and 
beauty  of  the  singing.  Like  the  Raven  and  the  Bells  it 
is  absolutely  and  perfectly  original  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Poe  stands  as  the  originator  and  n: aster  of  the  short 
story  and  his  tales  are  tlie  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
world's  literature.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  now 
much  abused  and  degraded  detective  story.  In  The 
Gold  Bug,  The  ^lurders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  and  the  Pur- 
loined Letter  we  see  his  wonderful  power  of  deduction. 
There  is  no  fallacy  in  his  logic,  no  V7eak  point  in  his  de- 
duction, no  looseness  or  incoherenc}^  in  his  narration; 
these  tales  are  little  masterpieces.  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher  is  perfect — nothing  so  unreal  could  be 
made  to  seem  more  real;  the  opening  is  especially  fine. 
The  Imp  of  the  Powers  and  The  Tell-Tale  Heart  have 
not,  I  think,  been  given  due  prominence.  I  think  that 
everyone  has  at  some  time  felt  the  "imp  of  the  powers" 
ge1  ting  the  mastery  of  him.  We  are  so  determined  not 
to  do  a  thing  that  we  feel  a  sort  of  fascination  or  incli- 
nation to  do  it.  Nowhere  is  this  feeling  brought  out  so 
perfectly  as  in  the  Black  Cat,  the  Tell-Tale  Heart  and 
the  Imp  of  the  Powers. 

The  short  story  is  much  in  vogue  at  present;  Ave  can 
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scarcely  pick  up  a  periodical  without  finding  it  promi- 
nent. It  is  taking  the  place,  to  some  degree,  of  the  serial 
story  and  many  of  the  best  minds  in  our  land  are  being 
applied  to  its  perfection.  But  after  reading  the  very  best 
of  these,  and  there  are  many  that  are  excellent,  when 
we  compare  them  with  any  of  Poe's  tales  we  can  see  the 
flaws  and  defects  left  by  the  hand  of  an  apprentice  and 
we  cannot  but  see  that  in  this  field  Poe  is  master.  He  is 
the  Shakespeare  of  the  short  story. 

The  last  class  of  literature  into  which  Poe's  works  are 
divided  is  his  essays  and  criticisms.  I  confess  that  my 
reading  of  these  has  been  somewhat  limited,  but  I  think 
that  those  that  I  have  read  were  characteristic.  In  his 
essays  and  criticisms  he  shows  acuteness  of  perception, 
force  of  logic,  power  of  expression  and  ability  to  con- 
vince that  mark  the  genius.  His  essay  on  the  ^'Poetic 
Principle"  might  be  taken  as  the  platform  of  the  class 
of  poets  to  which  he  belongs.  Just  what  is  the  exact 
and  "sole  province  of  poetry"  will  probably  never  be 
definitely  settled.  Both  schools  have  produced  great 
poems  and  great  poets,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  a  clause, 
more  logical  statement  of  the  principles  or  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  any  school  of  poetry  than  in  Poe's  essay  on 
The  Poetic  Principle.  Grant  him  his  premises  and  his 
conclusions  are  inevitable.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
there  was  in  New  England  a  band  of  literary  lions  who 
shaped  the  doctrines  of  American  literature  and  held 
complete  sway.  In  some  of  his  criticisms  Poe  was  so 
presuptuous  as  to  differ  with  this  circle  in  some  of  his 
views  and  this  brought  down  their  wrath  upon  his  head. 
In  his  criticisms  he  was  powerful,  original  and  fearless; 
he  asked  no  mercy  and  he  gave  none,  and  so  although 
Poe  defended  himself  with  masterly  skill  he  antagonized 
the  wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land literati.  Bryants  friends  have  never  forgiven  him 
for  saying  that  Bryant  lacked  the  ''poetic  fire,"  and  was 
capable  only  of  fine  passages  of  powerful  description. 
And  yet  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  that  time  sustained  Poe 
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and  says  of  Bryant's  "Ode  to  a  Waterfowl"  that  it  has 
no  -more poetry  in  it  than  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

And  now  what  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have 
caused  Poe,  the  only  practical  genius  and  the  greatest 
poet  the  new  world  has  ever  produced,  to  be  so  little  ap- 
preciated? 

The  one  great  cause  is  that  Poe's  works  are  never  dis- 
cussed from  a  purely  .  literary  standpoint  from  which 
they  can  with  fairness  be  discussed.  His  adverse  critics 
and  his  admirers  in  discussing  his  literature  invariably 
branch  off  into  a  defence  or  an  anathema  against  his 
private  habits  and  consume  half  their  space  in  such  di- 
gressions. A  literary  criticism  should  discuss  literature 
and  if  it  attacks  or  defends  a  man's  private  life  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  his  literary  merit,  it  shows  on  its 
face  that  it  is  guilty  of  special  pleading  and  is  biased  in 
its  judgment. 

It  is  true  that  in  discussing  men  like  Bryant,  Whittier 
or  Longfellow,  men  who  are  continually  preaching  to  us 
and  telling  us  "how  to  live,"  it  is  well  to  look  into  their 
lives  and  see  how  they  lived.  But  never  once  does  Poe 
tell  us  "how  to  live"  nor  is  ever  even  didactic.  He  him- 
self plainly  states  that  whatever  merit  he  claims  for  his 
poems  is  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  alone.  There- 
fore it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  judge  these  works 
apart  by  the  standard  of  morals  or  ethics.  Foe's  works 
as  they  are  written  hold  a  certain  fixed  place  in  Ameri- 
can literature  regardless  of  his  life,  habits  or  moral 
views.  He  need  fear  no  criticisms  if  his  works  are 
viewed  as  what  they  are,  purely  works  of  art. 

Some  of  Poe's  adverse  critics  who  would  have  us  rake 
up  his  private  'life  are  also  vile  slanderers,  it  seems  im- 
possible "to  keep  the  curs  out  of  the  cemetery." 

It  is  not  strange  that  Poe  is  more  appreciated  abroad 
than  at  home  for  "surely  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country. 

C.  C.  Alexander,  1900, 
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HUGH  WYNNE. 


I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  novel  readers  among 
our  number,  the  story  of  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  more  wholesome  piece  of  fiction  has  come  from 
the  American  press  during  the  past  year.  Surely  here  is 
a  book  not  to  pick  flaws  in,  and  it  will  be  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  give  a  few  reasons  that  might  come 
to  a  Freshman  why  Hugh  Wynne  can  be  enjoyed.  First 
as  to  the  book  in  gensral. 

Unlike  many  of  the  novels  of  our  day,  in  Hugh  Wynne 
you  never  know  what  the  result  will  be  until  the  very 
last  page  is  turned.  It  all  depends  on  Darthea,  and 
Darthea  is  an  enigma,  whom  everybody  loves,  but  nobody 
can  tell  whom  she  will  marry.  Another  reason  is  that 
Hugh  Wynne  is  believed  to  be  true  to  life,  and  the  story 
of  life  is  written  in  no  certain  quantities.  To-day  one 
knows  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth.  Thus  in- 
terest in  the  book  is  sustained  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
Hugh  Wynne  is  not  a  book  in  which  you  can  skip 
chapters. 

Again,  Hugh  Wynne  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  the 
modern  novel.  Just  as  so  much  of  the  verse  of  to-day 
reminds  us  of  Kipling,  so  there  is  something  about  this 
book,  I  know  not  exactly  what,  that  marks  it  as  belong- 
ing to  the  great  family  of  modern  fiction.  Hugh  Wynne 
purports  to  be  memoirs  written  some  hundred  years 
ago;  and  yet  if  some  learned  Professor  Wilson  had  run 
across  them  in  17 — ,  in  point  of  style  at  least,  he  would 
hardly  have  recognized  them  as  belonging  to  his  day. 
The  demand  of  the  modern  novel  is  seen  again  when  Dr. 
Mitchell  chooses  to  treat  the  social  side  of  the  American 
revolution,  rather  than  the  military  or  political. 
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Again,  such  a  wholesome  atmosphere  pervades  the 
work.  Not  a  single  cry  is  raised  against  the  powers  that 
be,  nor  is  there  a  single  sneer  against  society.  Yet  this 
does  not  prevent  Hugh  Wynne  from  being  a  strong  and 
interesting  piece  of  fiction.  To  me  this  is  the  chief  charm 
of  the  book— this  sense  of  repose  and  contentment. 
Above  the  din  of  conflict  and  the  intrigues  of  private 
enemies,  we  continually  feel  the  influence  of  a  power 
that  makes  for  happiness.  Almost  unconscious  we  are 
ever  carried  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  into  the 
presence  of  an  old  man,  loved,  revered,  happy,  who  is 
calmly  reviewing  a  life  spent  nobly  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  book  a  little  more  in  detail. 
Some  one  has  said  that  American  novelists  go  to  any 
country  rather  than  America  for  their  subjects.  They 
cross  seas  in  search  of  a  theme,  and  having  found  it  in 
Scotland,  perchance,  import  Scotish  plaid  with  which  to 
dress  out  their  book  for  the  sake  of  being  unique.  In 
Hugh  Wynne,  Dr.  Mitchell  has  proven  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  for  the  scene  is  laid  in  his  native  city,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  time  during  the  American  revolution. 
It  is  an  historical  novel,  but  one  must  not  go  to  Hugh 
Wynne  for  history.  We  are  told  that  historical  person- 
ages—and to  introduce  th'^m  sometimes  he  goes  far,  far 
out  of  his  way— are  often  placed  in  false  positions.  At 
any  rate  Dr.  Mitchell  must  be  suspected  of  imputing  to 
the  men  of  17—  thoughts  that  could  only  have  sprung 
from  the  brains  of  men  of  18—.  Almost  harshly  we  are 
reminded  sometimes  of  'Hhe  true  George  Washington." 
Why,  to  Hugh  Wynne,  and  men  of  his  day,  there  could 
have  been  no  false  George  Washington.  Then  it  is  not 
the  historical  characters  in  Hugh  Wynne  that  have  a 
special  charm  for  us:  it  is  rather  the  creations  of  Dr. 
Mitchell. 

There  is  plenty  of  plot  and  movement  in  Hugh  Wynne. 
There  is  a  great  war  and  the  individual  parts  that  the 
characters  play  in  that  war.    There  are  the  schemes  of 
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the  rascally  English  cousin  ,  instigated  by  jelousy  and 
the  hopes  ,of  a  large  English  estate.  The  path  of  our 
hero  leads  through  war,  prison  and  treacheries.  And 
last  but  not  least,  there  is  Darthea. 

But  it  is  hardly  plot  that  modern  fiction  readers  de- 
mand. This  is  a  day  when  the  keenest  interest  is  felt  in 
the  lives  men  are  living,  and  the  magazines  teem  v/ith 
lives,impressions, reminiscences,  all  on  the  same  personal, 
familiar  strain.  We  prefer  to  think  of  the  characters  of 
this  book  as  real  men  and  women,  for  Dr.  Mitche)!  has 
succeeded  in  instilling  into  the  people  that  move  through 
his  pages  a  strange  amount  or  life.  It  would  be  safe  to  ■ 
*  say  that  we  are  interested  in  all  of  them,  for  the  part  they 
play  in  Hugh  Wynne — only  one  of  them,  perhaps,  repre- 
senting a  type.  To  some  of  us  the  best  creation  is  Aunt 
Gainor.  Then  there  is  one  character  that  gives  light 
and  life  to  the  whole  book — namely,  the  mother  of  the 
blue  eyes.  When  she  dies  the  mantle  seems  to  fall  on 
Darthea.  There  is  Hu^h,  the  hero,  and  by  his  side  Jack 
Warder,  an  impossibility  except  in  fiction.  There  is  but 
one  character  actuated  by  low  principles,  and  yet  the 
others  are  by  no  means  effeminate.  Thus  we  may  con- 
clude that  to  those  who  read  Hugh  Wynne,  the  most 
enjoyable  part  will  be  the  character  presentation. 

In  reading  this  book  one  can  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  paucity  of  descriptions.  There  is  one  though  of 
especial  merit,  where  Hugh  and  Jack  alone  on  the  hilltop 
watch  the  cannonade  of  Yorktown. 

This  paper  can  not  give  much  of  an  idea  of  either  the 
faults  or  the  merits  of  Hugh  Wynne,  but  yet  we  feel 
sure  that  those  who  read  the  book  will  come  away  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  Mitchell  for  having  written  it.  There  is  about 
it  an  uplifting  and  not  a  lowering  tone;  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  our  novels  need  something  of  this  quality. 
Hugh  Wynne  is  a  book  that  we  have  to  linger  over  in 
memory. 

M.  C.  B. 
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SOME    DISADVANTAGES    OF    THE  SMALJL 
SOUTHERN  FARMER. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  some  of  the 
disadvantages  that  come  to  the  small  farmer,  who  plants 
cotton  in  the  South,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  work  hard, 
and  live  scantily,  whether  it  be  from  choice  or  necessity. 

Every  spring  he  goes  to  work  with  all  the  hope  that  is 
associated  with  the  turning  up  of  the  soil,  and  yet  every 
autumn  his  chief  harvest  is  disappointment. 

He  feels  that  there  is  injustice  somewhere,  some  one 
is  carrying  off  the  surplus  he  believes  should  be  his. 
The  small  farmer  believes  he  sees  this  injustice,  as  it 
were,  hiding  behind  railway  embankment,  in  the  vaults 
of  national  banks,  or  that  the  plutocrats  have  so  man- 
aged the  government  and  manipulated  the  finances  that 
the  poor  man  has  no  chance.  But  grant  all  this  there 
are  natural  causes  operating  more  powerfully  than  the 
plutocratic  legislation. 

Possibly  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  the  small  far- 
mer of  the  South  Atlantic  coast  is  from  ''the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns"  from  land. 

The  soil  of  the  old  states  lost  its  original  powers  long 
ago.  Farms  that  are  at  present  productive  have  been 
built  up  by  application  of  capital  and  labor.  They  yield 
not  economic  rent,  but  profit  from  capital  and  labor  so 
the  returns  from  them  must  be  divided  between  the 
original  investment  and  the  special  application  for  the 
immediate  crop.  The  difference  is  the  same  as  tending 
bottom  land  and  upland.  Our  Carolina  uplands  must 
be  tilled  fertilized  and  fertilized  again  and  the  average 
yield  is  a  half  bale  to  thre  acre,  while  there  are  other 
lands  "that  need  only  to  be  tickeled  to  smile  with  such 
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abundant  crops  that  the  problem  is  to  gather  them." 
No  legislation  will  equalize  the  natural  difference. 

A  still  more  formidable  drawback  to  the  small  farmer 
is  the  competition  of  the  large  plantations  of  the  west. 
In  fertile  lands  cotton  can  be  produced  and  sold  at 
prices  that  cannot  be  other  than  ruinous  to  the  small 
farmer.    In  olden  times,  when  our  grand-fathers  car- 
ried their  tobacco  to  the  different  seaports,  by  attaching 
a  pair  of  shafts  to  a  hogshead  packed  with  tobacco  and 
allowing  it  to  roll,  drawn  by  a  horse,  to  market,  the 
want  of  intercommunication  often  prevented  large  diff- 
erence in  price  of  the  same  article  in  different  places; 
but  this  is  not  here  now.    The  introduction  of  steam  and 
railroads  has  made  transportation  so  rapid  and  easy  that 
the  products  can  be  produced  in  other  states  and  shipped 
in  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  the  same  article  in  our 
own  state.    These  two  factors  in  the  world's  progress, 
have  united  the  North  and  South;  the  Eeast  and  West- 
made  the  world  one  as  to  prices  of  products.    The  law 
can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  competition.  In 
the  West  the  problem  is  not  so  much  to  raise  cotton,  but 
to  pick  it  out  and  so  much  is  left  in  the  field.  They 
hold  that  it  would  pay  to  run  a  machine  over  the  field 
and  extract  thereforth,  while  on  our  poor  lands  it  is 
necessary  to  extract  the  last  lock  from  the  boll,  and  this 
is  very  troublesome  and  costly. 

Where  machinery  can  be  used  it  makes  it  all  the  more 
ruinous  to  the  small  farmer.  And  why  talk  about  the 
limitation  of  production?  The  Yazoo  delta  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  producing  the  cotton  supply  for  the  world 
and  here  machinery  can  be  supplied.  Congress  cannot 
prevent  the  competition  with  the  large  planters. 

Another  great  difficulty  and  disadvantage  to  the  small 
farmer  is  what  is  called  the  ''Fixed  charge  of  the  fami- 
ly." It  is  a  well  known  adage  "a  poor  man  for  children." 

These  God-given  gifts  swarm  around  the  small  farmer's 

door,  healthy,  happy  and  always  have  hunger  for  sauce. 

Now  the  support  of  these  must  come  from  the  crop. 
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whether  large  or  small.  It  is  stated  by  a  planter  in 
Georgia  that  a  pound  of  cotton  can  be  raised  at  four 
cents.  This  seems  to  be  below  the  average.  Let  us 
take  this  most  favorable  condition,  a  cost  of  four  cents 
and  a  selling  price  of  eight,  and  assuming  a  profit  of  ten 
dollars  a  bale  on  ten  bales;  this  crop  would  yield  ouly 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  ''family  charge."  At  the 
present  state  of  the  market  the  profit  is  far  less.  It  is 
clear  that  the  smaller  the  farm  the  heavier  the  burden 
on  the  farmer. 

While  a  profit  of  ten  dollars  each  on  forty  bales  will 
meet  a  charge  of  four  hundred  dollars,  such  a  profit  on 
ten  bales  would  mean  exceedingly  ''hard  times."  When 
man's  wants  are  few  and  his  standard  of  living  is  low 
the  fixed  charge  is  low;  so  we  find,  for  this  reason,  the 
white  family  is  pressed  by  his  black  neighbor,  who, 
though  less  skillful  generally,  has  fewer  needs.  The 
large  planter  can  make  his  crop  not  only  cheaper,  but  a 
small  profit  on  each  bale  will  defray  all  expenses,  both 
of  necessity  and  luxury.  Such  laws  of  inequality  come 
from  above. 

Yet  we  cannot  say  that  farming  does  not  pay  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  other  occupations  do.  If  the  farmer  can 
produce  cotton  so  as  to  get  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent., 
what  other  business  pays  more?  The  owner  of  a  share 
in  a  national  bank  thinks  he  is  doing  well  if  he  receives 
a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent. 

I^Tatural  canses  are  among  the  chief  factors  which 
bring  so  much  discontent  to  the  farmer,  and  the  "fixed 
charge"  seems  to  be  the  most  potent.  The  farmer  is 
peculiarly  allied  to  his  occupation,  in  that,  he  is  land- 
lord, capitalist  and  laborer.  He  makes  full  wages  as 
laborer,  and  a  fair  rent,  and  a  fair  profit  on  his  invest- 
ment. But  the  difficulty  with  most  farmers  is  that  their 
investment  is  too  small.  Owing  to  the  relation  the  small 
farmer  bears  to  his  occupation  he  cannot  strike  for 
higher  wages  as  do  other  laborers.  It  would  be  pure 
folly  for  him  to  strike  against  himself.    He  should,  I 
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think,  when  surveying  his  seemingly  disconted  (though 
happy)  lot,  and  before  formulating  his  puerile  ideas,  and 
expressing  his  hasty  opinion  of  other  occupations  and 
State  legislation,  consider  some  of  the  disadvantages 
which  come  to  him  from  natural  causes  and  acts  such 
a  living  figure  in  his  field. 

W.  M.  OWINGS. 
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THE  DECLINE     Within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
OF  been  a  great  deal  said  concerning  the 

ORATORY.  decline  of  oratory  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  suggestions  as  to  its  cause.  When  this  ques- 
tion is  discussed,  Congress  is  always  taken  so  a  study 
and  comparison  is  made  between  its  members  of  the 
present  day  and  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  oratory  of 
the  session  of  fifty.eight  years  ago  coniained  about  fifteen 
hundred  pages  in  th-  Congressional  Kecord,  while  that 
of  1889-90  covered  over  eleven  thousand  similar  pages. 
From  this  record,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  volume  of 
public  speakmg  has  by  no  means  decreased,  but  how 
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much  of  this  is  true  oratory  is  another  question.  Some- 
one has  very  happily  expressed  it,  "All  oratory  is  public 
speaking,  but  all  public  speaking  is  not  oratory."  Be- 
cause the  members  of  Congress  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  useless  speaking,  is  not  conclusive  that  oratory 
is  on  the  up-grade,  or  a  proof  that  it  is  not  declining. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  oratory  is  dependent  solely 
upon  the  man,  but  there  are  other  conditions  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  development,  and  which  are 
almost  as  necessary  as  even  the  man  himself.  "What- 
ever of  oratory  or  eloquence  there  is  in  a  speech  depends 
upon  its  purpose  and  its  adaptation  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose."  In  other  words,  the  time  and 
occasion  must  be  auspicious.  Mr.  Webster  classifies  the 
elements  going  to  produce  oratory  as  "the  man,  the  sub- 
ject and  the  occasion."  These  he  mentions  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  This  is  one  fact  that  people  forget 
when  they  say  that  the  Congress  of  the  present  day  is 
retrograding.  They  forget  the  fact  that  men  cannot 
grow  eloquent  upon  all  occasions  and  at  all  times.  The 
men  are  in  Congress,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if 
they  had  lived  fifty  years  ago,  they  would  be  as  striking 
figures  in  our  history  as  Webster,  Preston,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Before  the  civil  war,  was  a  time  which  illustrateed  the 
truth  that  the  occasion  helps  to  make  the  oratory.  Then 
was  a  time  when  great  questions  were  at  issue,  which 
were  worthy  to  produce  the  highest  type  of  oratory,  and 
we  know  that  it  was  Southern  oratory  which  for  a  long 
time  ruled  the  Senate  and  dictated  the  affairs  of  the 
republic. 

Another  reason  why  oratory  is  becoming  a  lost  art  is 
the  advent  of  the  stenographer^  the  daily  press  and  all 
our  conveniences  for  a  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Before  these  things  became  known,  a  speaker  in  Con- 
gress addressed  himself  only  to  those  few  members  who 
were  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  his  only  aim 
was  to  persuade  his  hearers.    As  it  now  is,  when  a  Sen- 
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ator  wishes  to  make  a  speech,  he  knows  that  before  an- 
other day  shall  pass,  the  people  will  be  reading  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Consequently  he  speaks  not  only 
with  the  view  of  convincing  his  hearers  but  also 
to  meet  the  critical  judgment  of  a  vast  reading  pub- 
lic and  to  please  them.  A  good  example  illustrating 
this  is  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  He  delivered  it  to 
only  a  few  who  were  seated  before  him.  Hence 
he  did  not  compose  it  for  an  audience  which 
would  weigh  each  word  carefully.  If  he  were 
living  today,  he  could  not  produce  such  another  piece  of 
oratory.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  this  influ- 
ence would  tend  to  make  Congress  more  a  school  of  de- 
bate than  in  former  years,  and  such  we  find  to  be  the 
case.  If  there  is  no  oratory,  the  debate  is  of  a  higher 
order.  The  need  now  is  to  convince  not  to  persuade.  If 
we  should  visit  the  Senate  chamber,  we  may  think  that 
this  is  not  true,  and  it  may  not  be  true  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  hall  itself,  but  the  various  committee  rooms,  if 
we  could  gain  entrance  there,  would  tell  a  different  tale. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  other  influence  which  has  to 
do  with  the  decline  of  oratory.  During  the  years  before 
the  war  to  which  I  have  alluded,  applause  from  the  gal- 
laries  was  forbidden.  jSTow  a  speaker  considers  his 
speech  popular  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  applause 
that  he  receives,  and  we  often  witness  the  spectacle  of  a 
member  of  Congress  speaking  to  the  galleries.  This  evil 
tendency  is  plainly  observable  and  as  long  as  this  con- 
tinues we  cannot  expect  any  development  of  oratory. 
 :o:  

A  LETTER       Below  we  give  a  letter  written  by 
FROM  Hon.  W.  C.  Preston  to  the  Preston 

W.  C.  PRESTON.  Literary  Society.  It  explains  itself 
and  although  familiar  to  a  majority  of  the  students  will 
be  of  interest  perhaps  to  some. 

Charlottsville,  Ya.,  Nov.  4,  1859. 
To  the  Committee  of  the  Preston  Society  of  Wofford 
College. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: — Here  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  our  own  state,  I  have  just  received  your  note  in- 
forming me  of  the  honor  you  have  done  me  by  giving  my 
name  to  your  society  and  by  electing  me  an  honorary 
member  of  it.  These  tokens  of  respect  are  exceedingly 
touching  to  me  coming  from  ingenious  young  men  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  a  literary  education.  I  suppose 
that  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  is  suggested  by 
my  known  sympathy  with  your  pursuits,  and  perhaps 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  interest  which  I  have  always 
felt  in  your  young  and  vigorous  college.  Whatever  has 
prompted  this  touching  token  of  kindness  to  a  retired 
and  broken-down  old  >man  he  is  very  sensible  of,  and 
to  you  gentlemen  who  have  been  the  organs  of  the  so- 
ciety's kindness,  I  beg  leave  to  present  respectful  salu- 
tations from  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  C.  Preston. 

—  :o:  

WEBSTER'S  VISIT    We  take  it  for  granted  that  Dan- 
TO  iel  Webster's  visit  to  South  Caro- 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  lina  in  the  year  1847  is  not  in 
incident  wholly  unknown  to  the  people  of  this  state.  A 
few  facts  connected  with  the  occasion  however,  we  think 
would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers,  hence  we 
give  them. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May  1947  that  Mr.  Webster  be- 
gan a  tour  through  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  On 
his  way  he  was  received  with  great  respect  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  first  place  that  he  touched  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  Charleston.  In  a  volume  of  his  printed  works 
we  find  this  statement  concerning  his  visit  here.  ''On 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  intended  visit  to  Charleston 
a  member  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  that  place 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Webster  on 
his  arrival  and  tender  him  a  public  welcome  to  the  city. 
It  took  place  on  the  7th  of  May,  On  the  following  day 
a  brilliant  entertainment  was  given  to  him  by  the  New 
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England  society.  On  the  10th  he  partook  of  a  public 
entertainment  by  invitation  of  the  Charleston  bar." 
After  a  few  days  longer  stay  in  Charleston,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Columbia  where  perhaps  a  more  flattering  recep- 
tion was  given  him  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
South  Carolina  College.  He  was  not  well  during  his 
stay  here  and  did  not  gradify  those  who  wished  to  hear 
him  make  a  speech.  While  in  Columbia  he  was  the 
guest  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Preston  who  was  then  the  President 
of  the  college,  and  who  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Webster.  The  South  Carolinian,  a  newspaper  of 
that  date,  said:  "The  students  of  the  college  appointed 
a  committee  to  tender  their  respects  and  congratulations 
and  at  four  o'clock  he  repaired  to  the  chapel  where  Mr. 
Farrow  of  the  senior  class  made  the  following  exceed- 
ingly well  composed  address."  We  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  give  it  here.  Mr.  Webster's  reply  was  scarcely 
over  a  minute  or  two  in  length.  We  cannot  give  it  all 
but  will  repeat  the  first  fe\^  sentences.  He  said,  "Young 
gentlemen,!  thank  you  for  the  maaner  ia  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  receive  me, and  for  the  respect  which  you 
have  manifested.  You  are  of  the  generation  which  is  to 
come  after  us,  and  your  judgments  are  to  form  part  of  the 
opinion  of  posterity,  in  respect  to  those  who  are  now  ac- 
tive in  the  scenes  of  1  if  e.  It  will  be  happy  for  me  if  the  ma- 
ture sentiments  of  your  manhood  shall  correspond  with 
those  thus  expressed  in  your  youth.  My  young  friends, 
I  may  well  congratulate  you  on  your  prospects.  You  are 
members  of  a  flourishing  institution.  You  enjoy  the 
teachings  of  a  learned  faculty  with  a  name  at  the  head, 
beloved  in  private  life,  highly  distinguished  in  public 
life,  and  which  confers  grace  as  well  as  usefulness  upon 
these  academic  groves." 

He  intended  to  go  from  Columbia  to  Augusta,  from 
there  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  to  return  home  by  the 
Mississippi.  He  got  no  farther  than  Augusta;  there  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  returning  to  Charleston  he  soon  took 
a  steamer  for  the  North-    As  is  usual  with  all  tourists 
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in  "Dixie,"  he  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  his  trip  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  all  South  Carolina  should  remember 
it,  especially  the  citizene  of  Charleston  and  Columbia 

 :o:-  

Student  life  is  not  what  it  once  was.  This  may  sound 
discouraging  to  some  at  first,  but  it  should  not  be  so;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  and  points  to  a 
better  moral  atmosphere  among  college  students.  Let 
us  explain.  Time  was  when  a  student  was  looked  upon 
as  some  privileged  creature  who  was  allowed  to  come  and 
go  without  being  questioned,  and  anything  that  he  might 
do,  be  it  innocent  or  serious,  was  likely  to  be  overlooked 
or  excusable  in  a  student.  Once  a  party  of  students  was 
making  free  use  of  this  privilege  and  when  rebuked,  one 
replied  "It  all  comes  in  college  life."  A  few  years  ago 
this  would  have  been  true,  but  now,  no  more  comes  in 
college  life  than  in  any  other.  Formally  if  a  student 
committed  any  misdemeanor,  it  was  considered  as  a  mat- 
ter to  be  expected  but  now  the  eyes  of  the  public  are 
upon  the  college  student  as  critically  as  upon  any  one 
else.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Its  effect  can  already  be 
seen  in  the  disappearance  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
practice  of  hazing.  Again  if  a  college  community  is  a 
world  in  miniature,  as  we  are  often  told,  it  should  take 
the  ills  as  well  as  the  favors  of  the  world.  When  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  behave  as  well  as  others  and  are 
not  looked  upon  as  a  favored  few,  college  communities 
will  be  healthier  and  purer  for  it. 

 :o:  

In  the  last  number  of  the  Carolina  Teachers'  Journal 
we  find  the  following  editorial  note:  "If  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  South  Carolina  needed  in  her  schools  strong, 
active,  earnest,  energetic  teachers — men  and  women, 
vitally  interested  in  every  phase  of  educational  work  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  growth,  and  in  the  multiplex 
interests  of  human  life,  that  time  is  now."  The  author 
of  this  is  a  graduate  of  a  denominational  college  of  this 
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State,  and  is  a  type  of  the  kind  of  men  that  are  needed 
in  our  schools  to-day,  and  still  there  are  those  who  decry 
the  institutions  that  send  out  such  men,  on  the  score 
that  they  do  not  graduate  "broad-minded  men,"  able 
enough  to  shoulder  the  affairs  of  the  State.  "None  are 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see." 

EXCHANGE  r>EPARTMENT. 

J.  P.  Mccreary,  editor. 


The  indulgence  of  all  our  readers  is  asked  this  month. 
On  account  of  sickness  the  faithful  editor  of  this  de- 
partment is  unable  to  do  this  work  and  a  new  and  un- 
trained hand  is  called  into  service.  However,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  anyone  to  review  such  an  exchange  as  the 
University  of  Virginia  Magazine  with  its  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  well-filled  departments.  In  the  March 
number  "A  Psychic  Incident"  possesses  the  unusual  vir- 
tues, for  a  college  journal's  love  story,  of  originality 
and  conciseness.  The  author  tells  his  tale  well  and 
omits  unnecessary  sentimental  details.  We  cannot  be- 
stow similar  praise  on  "A  Moonshine  Raid,"  which  con- 
tains some  striking  passages,  but  lacks  point  and  de- 
clines in  interest  towards  the  end.  A  history  of ''the 
short  story"  in  that  periodical  proves  to  be  an  essay 
well  worth  reading' from  beginning  to  end.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  agree  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
writer  on  this  subject. 


The  late  number  of  the  Converse  Concept  is  beauti- 
fully gotten  up  and  its  many  handsome  illustrations  add 
value  to  the  magazine.  The  poetry  in  this  issue  is  of  an 
unusually  high  order,  the  sweet  story  told  in  "Sonatina" 
being  worthy  of  the  melodious  verse  in  which  it  is  re- 
lated.   "The  Wilton  House"  is  the  title  of  a  rather 
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grewsome  and  uncanny  piece  of  fiction,  but  we  are  lost 
in  wonder  and  amaze  in  trying  to  solve  the  meaning  of 
the  writer  of ''The  Inmost  Heart."  Starting  with  the 
familiar  ideas  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  in  regard  to  a  cer- 
tain individual  without  a  taste  for  music,  we  are  unwit- 
tingly led  away  into  the  uttermost  regions  of  psycholog- 
ical wilderness  and  amid  a  terrific  outpour  of  egregious 
epithets  are  hopelessly  abandoned  to  our  fate. 


We  regret  to  see  that  the  literary  department  of  the 
Georgia  Tech  has  been  abolished.  The  production  en- 
titled "The  Present  Deficiency  of  Rainfall"  in  tne  March 
number  shows  the  editors  to  have  too  been  modest  in 
in  their  characterization  of  the  literary  ability  of  their 
students. 


The  Erskinian  for  April  contains  an  essay  entitled 
"The  Human  Mind— Its  Possibilities  and  Culture."  On 
such  a  subject  a  college  student  must  expect  to  meet  a 
cold  reception,  as  this  writer  has  probably  found  out. 
"Heroines  on  the  Battlefield"  is  an  entertaining  extract 
in  the  same  periodical  while  "My  First  Sweetheart"  in 
the  Hendrix  Mirror  and  "Scotch  danism"  in  the  Crit- 
erion are  also  feminine  productions,  brief  and  exquisite. 


With  blushes  we  acknowledge  several  compliments 
recently  from  contemporaries  in  the  southwest-  We  can 
assure  our  friends  of  our  appreciation  of  their  kind 
words  and  a  desire  to  continue  to  meet  their  approval. 

R.  A.  L. 

 :o:  

CLIPPINGS. 


The  mock  bird  trills  gladly, 
And  ne'er  a  note  sadly 

Falls  tremblingly  on  the  still  air; 
In  night-time  or  daytime, 
What'er  be  his  laytime, 

Full  merrily  flows  the  song  rare. 
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Come!  Flood  us  with  showers 

Of  mirth  from  thy  bowers; 
With  wild  whistlings  gladden  the  vale. 

Each  flower  shall  love  thee, 

And  green  bough  above  thee. 
While  in  them  thy  winged  notes  sail. 

—  Vanderbilt  Observer. 


Here  nods  the  velvet  violet, 

Its  eyelids  wet  with  dew, 
And  here  the  tinkling  rivulet 

Is  shaded  by  the  yew; 
And  here  beneath  the  spreading  oak, 
The  passion-burdened  -vr-ords  I  spoke 
That  first  her  maiden  heart  awoke 
To  love. 

Here  bends  the  blushing  passion  rose 

To  kiss  the  pale  bluebell, 
And  soft  the  perfumed  zephyr  blows 

Along  the  flowered  dell. 
And  here  I  saw  a  teardrop  shine 
In  eyes  that  looked  the  word  in  mine 
Our  trembling  iips  could  not  define — 
"Good-bye." 

Hampden-Sidney  Magazine. 


"May  I  print  a  kiss  on  your  lips?"  I  said. 

She  nodded  a  sweet  permission. 
We  went  to  press,  and  I  rather  guess 

We  printed  a  large  edition. 

—Ex. 


Alumni  Department. 

M.V.  BENNKTT,  Editor. 


THE  TEACHING  OF   ETHICS  IN   THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  BY  MEANS  OF  LITERATURE. 

(Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Orange  County  Teachers'  Associatiom. 


(1.)  The  teaching  of  Ethics  in  General: 

Every  thoughtful  teacher  realises  that  the  teaching  of 
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Ethics  is  the  highest  mission  of  the  public  school.  If 
anyone  doubts  this,  he  has  no  right  to  teack.  Now, 
Ethics  may  be  taught  by  various  methods.  The  indi- 
rect method  is  the  best.  A  teacher  rarely  accomplishes 
anything  by  lecturing  or  preaching  to  his  pupils.  And 
this  only  does  good  when  practiced  by  a  most  tactfu^ 
teacher. 

In  the  indirect  methods  the  following  occur  to  me  as 
most  likely  to  bear  fruit:  (a).  The  life  of  the  teacher^ 
(b)  pictures;  (c)  music;  (d)  literature. 

As  the  result  of  thought  axxd  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  literature  is  the  best  method  of  teaching 
Ethics,  in  the  school  room. 

Now  I  come  to  my  subject:  Why  should  Literature  be 
taught  in  our  school. 

There  are  two  reasons— one  is  Intelellectual  tne  other 
Ethical.  The  first  is  so  axiomatic  that  I  need  not  dis- 
cuss it:  the  second  is  the  subject  of  my  talk.  The  moral 
far  more  greatly  transend  the  mental,  than  the  mental 
does  the  physical. 

Why  is  Literature  valuable  to  give  this  Ethical  train- 
ing. 

First,  What  is  literature?  It  is  the  condensed  wisdom 
of  the  ages.  It  is  what  the  greatest  minds  and  largest 
hearts  have  thought  and  experienced  through  all  time. 
It  is  what  men  have  suffered  and  done  in  the  past,  it  is 
the  epitome  of  all  of  all  the  truths  that  mankind  has 
ever  discovered;  it  shows  the  heights  of  human  happi" 
ness;  it  shows  the  depths  of  human  woe— all  these  things 
contained  in  it;  are  beautifully  expressed,  comforting* 
educating,  inspiring. 

Do  you  think  you  are  suffering  more  than  any  other 
human  being?  that  your  cares  and  griefs  are  peculiar  to 
yourself?  Why,  if  you  read  and  thmk  you  will  find  that 
there  are  thousands  of  others  enduring  as  much,  and 
more,  and  that  mankind  has  been  sugering  and  dyins:-, 
and  also  conquering,  sounding  the  heights  and  depths 
of  human  exp  erience  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 
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Think  of  this,  and  realize  you  are  not  alone.  To  this 
literature  turn  for  help,  guidance,  comfort. 

(b).  Hoiv  does  this  Literature  affect  the  child:  (1).  It 
sweeps  away  prejudice.  The  school  is  a  collection  of 
biased  minds — their  peculiar  environment  renders  them 
prejudiced  in  many  respects.  Of  course  the  teacher  is 
an  authority  to  the  pupil,  but  sometimes  his  correct 
opinion  is  unable  to  banish  a  prejudice  from  the  child's 
mind.  Then  an  apt  quotation  from  some  great  and  true 
author,  or  a  reference  to  one  with  whom  the  child  is 
familiar  will  clinch  the  argument  and  convince  the 
child  of  his  error.  ''Don't  you  know  what  Browning  (or 
Carlyle  or  Ruskin  or  Matthew  Arnold)  says  ?" 

(2)  .  It  furnishes  right  ideal:  It  gives  correct  criteria 
of  excellence.  What  standard  should  a  child  have  for 
judging  men  and  things,  right  and  wrong,  before  he 
has  matured?  How  may  he  always  know  what  to  fol- 
low? By  reasonable  effort  he  may  store  his  mind  with 
the  standards  set  by  great  minds  of  the  past — that  have 
stamped  their  seal  of  approval  on  the  right,  and  their 
stigma  of  a  condemnation  on  the  wrong  and  pointed  on 
imperishable  canvasses  the  ideals  to  hold  and  to  follow, 
and  those  to  fear  and  to  shun. 

(3)  .  It  inspires  to  high  feeling  and  endeavor:  There 
are  latent  energies  to  be  awakened,  hidden  good  to  be 
developed. 

This  great  literature— encouraging  and  blessing  all 
good,  true  and  noble  emotions,  and  condemning  sheer 
opposites— when  fastened  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  must 
accomplish  just  these  results.  Who  could  be  lacking  in 
patriotism  after  becoming  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
Scott's  ''Love  of  Country?" 

(4)  .  It  purifies  moral  life— by  eradicating  vice  thro' 
storing  the  mind  with  good  and  beautiful  thoughts. 
What  is  good  and  right  must  always  triumph.  Impuri- 
ty flees  from  nobility  and  truth.  Give  the  child  high 
thoughts,  and  insensibly  their  opposites  are  eliminated. 
This  is  an  ethical  law. 


J 
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(5)  .  It  consoles  and  cheers  amid  trial  and  pain  

How  often  in  time  of  doubt  or  danger,  thro'  your  soul 
flashes  a  cheering  truth  voiced  in  imperishable  words 
by  some  great  master! 

Thro'  weary  wakeful  hours— in  times  of  conflict — 
We  are  supposed  to  prepare  our  children  for  life- 
eternal.  They  go  out  into  life  to  fight.  Browning  says: 
"I  was  ever  a  fighter."  So  these  must  bear  their  con- 
flicts. The  most  evident  things  in  the  world,  are  un- 
doubtedly pain  and  death.  Prepare  the  child  by  strength- 
ening him.  Now  is  your  opportunity;  prepare  him  now 
for  his  difficult  future.  And  in  the  dark  hour  of  con- 
flict, when  the  battle  hangs  doubtful  and  defeat  seems 
imminent,  there  will  come  flashing  across  his  tempestu- 
ous sky,  the  sunlight  of  some  grand  truth  you  may  have 
taught  him— and  the  battle  is  gained  for  light  is  victor 
— victor  once  again. 

(6)  .  It  creates  an  enthusiasm  in  the  school  room.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it  for  brightening  our 
regular  work.  It  is  a  diversion,  a  recreation— appreci- 
ated and  made  much  of  by  the  pupils. 

Practical:  Now  the  question  is:  how  may  we  teach 
literature  in  our  school,  with  such  limited  advantages? 

We  would  not  have  you  put  literary  text-books  in  the 
hands  of  your  pupils.  But  you  may  work  more  effective- 
ly and  thoroughly  in  other  ways:  From  the  very  first 
I  believe  in  giving  children  the  best  of  every  thing— 
especially  in  literature.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
literary  classics  we  are  using  in  the  Lanford  Graded 
School.  The  time  has  passed  when  children  should  be 
taught  such  doggeral  as  this:  ''Zaccheus,  he  did  climb  a 
treeV  Great  writers  have  written  much  for  children. 
The  makers  of  text-books  have  come  to  realize  this  and 
the  result  is  such  splendid  series  as  the  Baldwin  Read- 
ers (Am.  Book  Co.) 

It  is  the  part  of  primary  teachers  to  reach  pupils  of 
the  first  and  second  grades  orally  reciting  singly  and 
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in  concert.  In  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school, 
the  pupils  should  be  supplied  with  note  books.  The 
teacher  should  dictate  or  write  on  the  board  the  selec- 
tions he  has  chosen — of  prose  or  verse,  verse  preferred. 
Choose  what  is  best  suited  to  the  grade.  Give  the  name 
of  the  author,  and  if  possible  something  of  his  nation- 
ality and  life.  Do  not  under  estimate  the  capacity  of 
the  class,  nor  over-estimate  it.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
~  give  them  something  beyond  their  comprehension;  their 
minds  will  awaken  to  the  meaning.  Carefully  educate 
their  taste.  Constant  review  is  the  only  way  to  fasten 
the  selection  in  their  minds,  until  their  meaning  and 
wording  are  so  thoroughly  imbibed  that  nothing  can 
efface  it.  As  you  near  the  upper  grades,  •  study  the 
figures  of  speech  and  the  higher  ethical  teachings  of  the 
selections.  How  may  your  have  the  children  learn  so 
much?  By  not  compelling  them.  Make  it  a  privilege — 
and  they  will  consider  it  a  pleasure.  Give  merit  cards, 
if  you  like.  Make  it  so  entertaining  that  they  will  look 
forward  to  literature  study — as  do  our  pupils.  Even  the 
slow  and  unenthusiastic  few  will  learn  and  gain  much 
from  hearing  the  concert  recitations.  In  regard  to  these 
latter:  Be  very  careful  how  the  children  recite.  Allow 
no  unnecessary  noise  Have  their  voices  low  and  expres- 
sive, emphasizing  the  proper  words  and  observing 
pauses.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  teaching,  soon  it 
will  not  be  necessa3^  You  -will  be  surprised  at  their 
progress  in  expression.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  gram- 
mar from  their  selections.  Poetry  is  not  usually  the 
typical  grammar.  If  you  attempt  this,  you  will  make 
literature  a  bore,  instead  of  a  pleasure. 

In  high  school  grades  you  can  still  pursue  this  same 
plan  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Give  the  best  selections 
you  can  find — that  is  those  that  abound  in  beauty  of 
form  and  high  ethical  value.  This  will  be  in  addition 
to  their  regular  historical  work  in  literature. 

If  you  wish  some  suggestions  the  following  may  be 
useful.    In  First  and  Second  grades  write  on  board, 
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sentences  or  give  short  memory  gems. 

The  chihl  might  use  these  as  writing  exercises;  such 
may  be  easily  seh^cted. 

In  Third  and  Fourth  grades,  such  verse  as  Longfel- 
low's ''Children,"  "Village  Blacksmith,"  and  Whittier's 
*'Poet  and  the  Children,"  and  "Red  Riding  Hood." 

In  Fifth  and  Sixth  grades,  you  might  use  Lowell's 
"First  Snowfall,"  Louisa  Alcott's  "Song  of  the  Elves," 
Mrs.  Heman's  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  Bryant's 
"Rivulets." 

In  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades,  Lengfellow's  "Building 
of  the  Ship,"  "The  Bridge,"  and  "The  Builder's,"  Celia 
Thatter's  "Sandpiper,"  Bryant's  Waterfowl,"  "Fringed 
Gentian,"  "Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  Whittier's  "Snow 
Bound."  "Love  of  Country." 

In  High  School  grades,  I  would  suggest  Whittier's 
"Christmas  Carmen,"  Holmes'  Chambered  Nautilus," 
Tennyson's  "Bugle  Song,"  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,"  New« 
nan's  "Lux  Bernigna,"  Wordsworth's  "Sonnet  to  Mil- 
ton." 

Use  American  poets  as  much  as  possible.  Tennyson 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
quotable  of  poets.  Remember  to  carefully  test  and  then 
educate  the  literary  capacity  of  your  class. 

Remember,  also,  dear  friend,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
greatest  text-book  of  education;  use  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble and  from  it  derive  your  literary  selections.  The 
greatest  of  all  teachers  quoted  it  alone. 

Do  not  expect  immediate  results.  You  are  sowing  for 
eternity — the  harvest  will  come  later.  Be  patient  in  this 
work.  Finally'  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  object  of 
school  room  teaching  is  to 

"Make  Life,  Death  and  that  vast  forever — 
One  grand,  sweet  song!" 

S.  M.  Tucker. 
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Local  Department. 

C.  E.  DOBSON,  Editor.  • 


THE  WAKE  FOREST  GAME. 


The  base  ball  season  here  was  opened  by  a  game  on 
our  grounds  between  Wofford  and  Wake  Forest  College. 
The  Wake  Forest  men  have  a  reputation  in  Spartanburg 
for  playing  good  ball  and  so  a  large  crowd  was  in  atten- 
dance. The  grounds  not  being  enclosed,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  as  to  whether  an  admission  fee 
could  be  easily  collected  and  order  preserved,  but  every- 
thing was  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  crowd  was  large 
and  well  behaved  and  the  receipts  surpassed  all  expec- 
tations. 

The  game  was  a  pretty  one  and  exciting  to  the  end, 
for  Wofford  was  playing  hard  uphill  ball.  The  Wake 
Forest  men  scored  one  run  in  the  first  inning  and  six  in 
the  third,  and  failed  to  score  afterwards.  Wofford 
played  hard,  but  failed  to  score  but  one  run  and  that  in 
the  seventh.  Wake  Forest  played  a  good  steady  game 
throughout.  Wofford  didn't  "get  into  the  game"  well 
until  after  the  third  inning  when  they  settled  down  and 
commenced  playing  like  veterans,  not  allowing  Wake 
Forest  to  score  again.  Hall  got  a  bad  lick  on  the  nose 
with  a  ball  about  the  middle  of  the  game,  and  he  didn't 
let  anyone  get  a  decent  hit  afterwards. 

Wofford's  one  run  was  made  by  ''Jack"  Burnett,  who 
headed  the  batting  list,  getting  two  out  of  the  four  base 
hits.  Hall  pitched  a  pretty  game,  being  hit  effectively 
in  only  one  inning. 

The  team  as  a  whole  played  well  and  fully  justified 
the  statement  made  by  many  that  Wofford  had  the  best 
team  this  year  she  has  had  in  a  long  time,  while  the 
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Wake  Forest  men  held  up  the  reputation  they  have  al- 
ways had  of  playing  the  best  ball  of  any  team  that  visits 
Spartanburg.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  second 
game  on  the  following  day, but  unfortunately  it  was  pre- 
vented by  rain.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Wake 
Forest  team  was  composed  of  the  same  sort  of  men  it 
always  is,  quiet,  gentlemanly  fellows. 

 :o:  

THE  FURMAN-ERSKINE  TRIP. 


On  Thursday,  April  21st,  the  team  left  on  the  eleven 
thirty-flve  vestibule  for  Greenville.  They  arrived  there 
about  half  past  twelve  and  were  met  by  Manager  Hor- 
ton  and  driven  to  their  hotel,  where  they  were  visited  by 
many  of  the  Fnrman  boys.  After  dinner  they  were 
driven  to  the  grounds  about  three  o'clock  and  the  game 
was  called  soon  afterwards,  and  what  a  game  it  was. 
Maybe  it  was  "bum."  Maybe  it  was  bad  ball  playiug, 
but  did  you  ever  feel  the  thrill  that  comes  from  watch- 
ing hard  uphill  fighting,  from  seeing  victory  pulled  from 
almost  certain  defeat.  To  feel  and  admire  the  '^nerve" 
that  holds  that  doesn't  give  up,  the  gritty  fighting  that 
wins  against  long  odds  is  better,  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  admination  that  comes  of  brilliant  and  faultless 
work. 

At  first  playing  was  bad,  everybody  made  errors, 
everybody  that  had  a  chance  fumbled  balls,  and  when 
Wofford  came  to  the  bat  at  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
inning  the  score  stood  twelve  to  three  in  favor  of  Fur- 
man.  Things  looked  bad  for  Wofford.  Furman's  sup- 
porters were  jubilant,  they  were  certain  of  the  game, 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  their  soft  snap 
and  the  few  Wofford  supporters  were  almost  wishing 
themselves  on  another  sphere  where  there  was  no  base 
ball,and"the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest."  They  hardly  watched  the  game,  hardly  saw 
the  three  men  who  were  on  bases,  when  suddenly  John 
Allen  stepped  to  the  bat  and  with  one  long  swinging 
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lick  sent  the  ball  out  for  a  three  baggar,  scoring  three 
runs.  What  they  did  then  they  could  hardly  tell  them- 
selves. We  are  sorry  we  couldn't  watch  them  to  report, 
but  we  were  too  busy  ourselves.  And  the  team  kept  it 
up.  Three  more  runs  before  the  last  man  went  out  and 
the  score  twelve  to  nine  in  favor  of  Furman. 

There's  where  it  got  interesting.  And  to  see  those 
boys  play.  As  cool  as  professionals,  as  steady  as  veter- 
ans. Slowly,  deliberately,  laughing  at  errors,  encour- 
aging each  other,  every  man  alert,  every  man  confident. 
Hall  pitching  deliberately,  slowly,  smiling  at  the  yelling 
crowd  as  if  he  deemed  it  a  joke  that  they  said  he  was 
'•'hacked."  And  his  support  held  to  him  nobly  though 
what  they  did  in  the  first  four  inning  required  good 
work  to  balance  it.  But  they  did  it.  They  batted 
out  a  victory,  while  they  held  Furman  to  one  run  for  the 
the  other  five  innings.  Wofford  scored  four  more  in 
in  the  fifth  and  three  in  the  seventh,  winding  up  with 
the  score  sixteen  to  thirteen  in  her  favor.  Furman  got 
nine  hits  off  Hall,  Wofford  fourteen  off  Beattie.  Wof- 
ford made  nine  errors,  Furman  ten.  Burnett,  Allen, 
and  Hall  lead  the  batting  with  three  hits  each,  Ham-- 
mond  a  close  second  with  two. 

It  was  a  happy  crowd  that  drove  back  to  the  hotel 
that  night  and  telegraphed  back  ths  result  of  a  hard 
fought  game.  A  reception  was  given  the  team  at  Dr. 
Montague's  that  night  and  young  ladies  from  the  city 
and  colleges  welcomed  the  victors,  and  perhaps  con- 
quered the  conquerers  and  revenged  defeat.  The  team 
retired  rather  early  as  a  good  rest  was  needed  for  the 
next  day's  game. 

The  team  were  very  much  pleased  at  the  hospitality 
shown  them  by  the  Furman  boys  and  every  one  in  the 
city- whom  they  met,  and  will  always  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  a  trip  to  Furman.  Another  pleasure  they 
enjoyed  was  having  with  them  at  Greenville  their  for- 
mer captain  and  second  baseman,  Mr.  J.  C,  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Coleman,  an  old  student  and  enthusiastic  base- 
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ballist,  both  of  whom  wore  the  Wofford  colors  and 
cheered  the  team  on  to  victory. 

The  next  morning  the  boys  left  at  half  past  ten  for 
Donalds,  arriving  there  about  twelve,  though  it  was  hard 
to  get  them  all  past  Williamston.  They  were  met  at 
Donalds  by  the  Erskine  boys  with  hacks  and  were 
driven  the  four  miles  to  Due  West.  The  town  is  a  beau- 
tiful one  with  long  shady  sidewalks  lined  with  trees 
which  almost  meet  over  the  street.  The  visitors  were 
entertained,  and  royally  too,  by  the  Erskine  boys,  and 
the  time  for  the  calling  of  the  game  they  felt  it  would 
be  almost  wrong  to  beat  a  set  of  boys  who  treated  them 
so  hospitably. 

Messrs.  Marshal  Moore,  once  manager,  H.  A.  C.  Wal- 
ker, once  pitcher  and  W.  H.  Hudgens  once  rooter, 
were  over  to  see  their  alma  mater^s  team  win.  A 
large  crowd  was  present  from  Abbeville,  who  came 
over  to  watch  the  good  playing  of  their  representa- 
tive on  the  Wofford  team,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  he 
by  no  means  disappointed  them.  The  way  that  boy 
played  third  base  was  "a  plenty,"  though  Bates  did,  as 
well  on  second,  probably  through  inspiration  from  the 
f  night  before.  The  outfield  was  simply  perfect,  allowing 
not  a  ball  to  escape  that  it  was  possible  to  reach.  Leon- 
ard, Hall  and  Sullivan  lead  the  batting  with  four  hits 
each  and  John  Allen  batted  out  a  home  run.  The  first 
pitcher  that  Erskine  put  up  was  batted  out  of  the  box 
and  another  substituted  who  did  a  little  better,  but  the 
Wofford  boys  had  on  a  batting  streak  and  batted  out 
twenty-one  hits  during  the  i^ame  being  always  ready 
to  hit  at  the  time  hits  were  needed. 

Up  to  the  seventh  inning  the  score  was  eight  to  two 
in  favor  of  Wofford.  Erskine  having  obtained  only 
four  hits  off  Hall, who  was  pitching  beautifully  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  had  pitched  the  two  hour  and 
fifteen  minute  game  of  the  afternoon  before.  In  the 
seventh  they  took  on  a  batting  streak  and  ran  in  five 
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runs,  making  them  within  one  of  a  tie.  Wofford  failed 
to  score  in  her  half  or  the  inning  and  Erskine  scored  one 
in  her  half  of  the  eighth  tying  the  score.  When  Wof- 
ford came  in  at  the  last  half  of  the  eighth,  things  were  a 
little  to  close  for  comfort.  Wofford  had  failed  to  score 
for  two  innings,  while  Erskine  had  scored  six  times,  mak- 
ing it  a  tie.  But  W^ofiord  remembered  the  Furman  game 
and  held  steady,  never  for  one  moment  fearing  for  the 
result.  The  closer  pushed  they  were  the  cooler  they  be- 
came. 

Burnett  cam^  to  the  bat,  went  out  on  fly  to  pitcher. 
Leonard  lined  out  a  clean  base  hit.  Hall  got  his  base 
on  balls.  Sullivan,  "the  baby,*'  lined  out  a  two  base  hit 
scoring  Leonard  and  Hall  and  came  home  on  Ham- 
mond's "two  bagger."  Bates  Avent  them  one  better  scor- 
ing Hammond  and  resting  on  third,  to  be  brought  home 
on  Brabham's  base  hit.  At  this  point  your  reporter's 
feelings  so  overcame  him  that  he  had  to  stop  and  give 
the  A.  B.  C.  yell  with  "Hac"  Walker,  ^'Gus"  Hudgens  and 
Marshal  Moore  and  so  failed  to  get  any  further  detailed 
report,  except  as  it  Avas  written  in  the  countenances  and 
expressed  in  the  voices  of  these  loyal  alumni  and  there- 
fore is  unexpressible. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Wofford  scored  five  runs  and 
then  "shut  out"  their  opponents  the  nex1  inning,  thus 
"winning  out"  by  a  score  of  thirteen  to  eight.  For  Er- 
skine Pressly  D.,  Hunter,  and  Moore  played  good  ball 
and  nearly  the  whole  team  did  some  pretty  batting  in 
the  seventh  inning. 

A  recital  was  given  at  the  Due  West  Female  college 
on  the  evening  of  the  game  to  which  the  Wofford  boys, 
were  invited  and  afterwards  they  were  permitted  to  see 
any  of  the  young  ladies  whom  they  knew,  and  we  knoAv 
of  one  ball  player  who  was  wholly  oblivious  to  the 
flight  of  time  until  it  was  kindly  suggested  to  him  that 
he  could  'come  back  in  the  morning." 

There  was  no  train  to  Greenville  until  after  two 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  so  the  players  remained  in 
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Due  West  until  about  one  o'clock  on  that  day  enjoying 
themselves  and  being  well  entertained  by  the  young  men 
of  the  the  college  and  town.  They  arrived  in  Spartan- 
burg Saturday  evening  about  six  o'clock,  and  were  met 
by  a  large  delegation  of  the  students  who  came  down  to 
welcome  the  team  who  had  represented  them  so  well 
on  the  diamond. 

The  trip  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  the  team  has 
ever  taken.  Besides  the  team  the  assistant  manager, 
the  scorer,  and  Prof.  Creitzberg  went  along,  and  the 
presence  of  the  renowned  pitcher  on  the  players  bench 
and  his  advice  to  the  team  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
cause  for  victory. 

LONGING. 


If  I  could  tell  what  my  heart  keeps  saying 
Could  I  but  sing  as  the  angels  do, 
Sweet,  the  song  I'd  be  ever  repeating 
Would  be  to  thee  only,  I  love  only  you. 

Birds  that  sing  high  aloft  in  the  heavens, 
Clear  babbling  brooks  that  reflect  back  its  blue, 
To  me  forever  one  story  are  telling 
Whispering,  singing,  to  me,  love,  of  you. 

Yet  with  the  gaze  of  thy  brown  eyes  upon  me, 
Mirrowing  clear  the  pure  soul  that  shines  through. 
Then  I  grow  dumb  with  the  fear  of  the  telling 
Darling,  I  love  you,  I  love  only  you. 

— <  :o:  

THE  CAROLINA  GAME. 


The  Carolina  boys  arrived  about  half  past  eleven 
Thursday  morning,  April  28.  They  were  a  nice 
looking  set  of  boys  and  won  the  favor  of  the  crowd  at 
the  depot  by  their  fine  appearance.  They  were  driven 
to  the  campus,  where  they  were  entertained.  The  game 
was  set  for  four  o'clock,  but  long  before  this  time  crowds 
of  people  were  arriving  on  foot  and  in  vehicles  of  every 
sort.    The  grand  stand  was  one  mass  of  color  and  love 
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liness,  and  the  garnet  and  black  divided  honors  with  the 
old  gold  and  black  which  predominated  as  the  choice  of 
its  fair  occupants.  The  crowd  must  have  numbered 
seven  or  eight  hundred,  and  it  was  exceedingly  orderly 
and  fair-minded,  liberally  applauding  every  good  play. 

The  game  was  Wofford's  from  the  first,  five  scores  be- 
ing made  by  them  in  the  first  inning,  Carolina  failing  to 
score,  as  she  did  all  the  rest  of  the  game  except  the 
seventh  inning,  when  one  run  was  made.  Gilland,  Car- 
olina's pitcher,  did  well,  but  he  got  no  support.  It  was 
enough  to  dishearten  any  pitcher,  but  he  remained  game 
to  the  last, and  pitched  good  ball  all  through.  McCutch- 
ion  in  center  field  played  well,  making  Carolina's  one 
run. 

For  Wofford  all  did  well.  Very  few  errors  were  made 
though  one  of  them  cost  a  score.  In  the  seventh  Mc- 
Cutchion  sent  a  hot  liner  about  half  way  between  second 
and  first.  Bates  was  there,  but  the  ball  slid  through  his 
fingers  and  went  on  up  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  the 
right  fielder.  McCutchion  stole  second,  got  to  third  on 
a  scratch  and  came  home  on  Brabham's  only  past  ball. 
Bates'beautiful  stop  of  a  base  hit  up  near  first  was^^great' ' 
as  was  also  the  way  John  Allen  pulled  in  a  longfiy  to  left 
field  when  there  were  two  men  on  bases  and  two  out, 
and  a  good  hit  meant  two  runs.  Burnett  and  Bates  led 
the  batting  with  three  hits  each.  Hammond  played  a 
beautiful  game.  Wofford  made  three  errors,  Carolina 
nine.  Wofford  earned  six  runs,  Carolina  none,  Wofford 
made  eleven  runs,  Carolina  one.  The  Carolina  boys  are 
a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  set  of  fellows,  and  the  team 
looks  forward  with  pleasure  toward  meeting  them  on 
their  grounds  on  May  13th. 

 :o:  

THE  RECKONING. 


What  ye  sow  in  blood  ye  shall  reap  in  tears, 

Oh,  haughty  and  proud  of  Spain, 
And  the  blood  that  ye  spilt  through  all  the  years 

Now  rises  up  again. 
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What  a  harvest  ye  sowed,  and  ye  reckoned  not, 

In  the  lust  of  your  pride  and  power, 
That  a  God  there  was  who  never  forgot 

And  only  awaited  his  hour. 
When  a  strong  youjig  land  with  a  heart  that  aches 

For  the  woes  of  its  brothers  who  die 
By  the  crimes  of  your  greed;  should  crush  you  for  their  sake. 

And  God  shall  pass  you  by. 

For  ye  sowed  in  blood  and  ye  reap  in  tears; 

And  your  reckoning  day  is  at  hand, 
And  his  vengeance  he  takes,  for  the  crimes  of  the  years 

By  the  might  of  a  strong  young  land. 

 :o:  

CAMPUS  DOTS. 


Are  you  going  to  enlist  ? 

The  Sophs,  are  surveying  the  campus. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCreary  has  been  sick  for  several  days. 
He  is  up  now. 

A  Fresh,  the  other  day  was  giving  out  war  news  he 
said  he  saw  on  the  ''skeleton"  board. 

Mr.-H.  C.  Sullivan  spent  a  few  days  at  home  about 
April  30th. 

Among  the  many  visitors  in  town  during  the  Music 
Festival  we  noticed  Messrs.  Humbert  of  '95,  Hodges 
of  '95,  Law  of  '96,  Hardin  of  '96,  Salley  of  '97,  and  Wal- 
ker, who  went  through  Fresh,  with  the  class  of  '99. 

(Philosophy  class)  Prof.  "Mr.  B.  how  did  Socrates  oc- 
cupy himself  the  night  before  his  death?" 

"He  spent  it  reading  Plato,  sir," 

The  Wofford  College  Illustrated  has  been  issued  and 
is  very  creditable  to  the  college.  It  contains  thirty  en- 
graving of  the  trustees,  professors,  classes,  buildings 
and  objects  of  interest  around  the  campus. 

(Philosophy  class)  Prof.  "What  did  Diogenes  consider 
the  primal  essence  of  all  things?" 
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Student,  "Water." 
'•Why  do  you  think  so?" 
"Well,  he  lived  in  a  tub." 

The  sophomores  took  their  yearly  trip  to  Skyuka  about 
the  middle  of  April.    They  report  a  pleasant  time. 

A  game  of  baseball  was  scheduled  with  Furman  here 
on  April  24,  but  it  was  prevented  by  rain. 

Senior  B.  while  in  Greenville  said  he  wanted  to  g'o 
around  by  the  "Female  College  for  Women." 

Ask  "the  pitcher"  about  the  girl  he  flirted  with  at  Wil- 
liamston . 

Dr.  Carlisle,  together  with  Miss  Sallie  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
James  H.  Carlisle,  Jr.,  left  on  May  1st  to  attend  the 
general  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  in  Bal- 
timore. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  senior  class,  Mr.  I.  C. 
Blackwood  resigned  as  class  prophet  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Law 
was  elected  instead. 

The  baseball  team  has  had  its  picture  taken.  It  is  a 
very  good  one. 

(Reception  at  Dr.  Montague's  in  Greenville)  Young 

lady.  "Mr.  B  s,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  sister. 

Mr.  B.  "Glad  to  meet  you,  my  sister." 

Get  B  s  to  tell  you  how  the  "baby"  and  the  "pro- 
fessor" were  doing  at  the  Due  West  Female  college  re- 
cital, and  about  their  girl  in  red. 

One  of  the  professors  startled  the  seniors  sometime 
ago  by  telling  them  that  sharks  were  sometimes  seen  to 
leap  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  out  of  the  water. 

One  of  the  seniors  was  heard  to  remark  that  he  saw 
lots  of  young  ladies  "serenading"  on  Main  street  every 
time  he  went  up  there. 

A  large  crowd  of  visitors  attended  the  Music  Festival 
April  27-29.    It  was  very  successful. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Preston  society  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  W.  H.  Stucky,  president;  J, 
P.  Gray,  vice-president;  E.  D.  Atkins,  1st  critic;  G.  E. 
Edwards,  2nd  critic;  B.  H.  Boyd,  recording  secretary; 
E.  H.  Hall,  corresponding  secretary;  E.  C.  Major 
treasurer;  J-  D.  Holler,  1st  censor;  M.  Hoke  2nd  censor; 
J.  P.  Gray;  chief  editor  Wofford  College  Journal;  E.  D. 
Atkins  and  G.  E.  Edwards,  assistant  editors;C.  B.  Bur- 
nett, assistant  business  manager. 

The  war  fever  hasn't  broken  out  among  the  students 
yet,  though  one  of  the  seniors  in  a  speech  at  a  mass 
meeting  told  the  crowd  he  would  go — if  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.    (With  the  accent  on  the  "absolutely.^'') 


WOFFORD  DIRECTORY, 


— -^^m- — 

CALHOUN    LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

M.  V.  Bennett,  Pres't;  Jno.  B.  Wiggins,  V.  P.;  D.  T.  Kinard,  ist  Critic; 
Robt.  J.  Geddis  Sec'y.;  H.  V.  Stribbling  Treas. 

PRESTON  LTERARY  SOCIETY. 

R.  R.  Goodwin,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  I.  C.  Blackwood,  1st 
Critic;  C.  W.  Watson,  Treas.;  W.  H.  Stuckey  Sec'y. 

YO0NG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

B.  D.  Atkins,  Pres't;  J.  P.  Gray,  V.  P,;  G.  E.  Edwards,  Sec'y. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Pres't;  M.  V.  Bennett,  Manager;  C.  E-  Dobson, 
Assistant  Manager. 

\ 

GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  C.  Allen,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Eeitner,  V.  P.;  J.  C.  Moore,  Sec'y  and  Treas.; 
William  Richardson,  Capt. 

SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  ('76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown,  {'76,)  Sec'y.  and 

Treasurer. 

FRATERNITIES. 

Chi  Psi:  Kappa  Alpha:  Kappa  Sigmai 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha:  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon:  Chi  Phi: 

J.  K.  Owens,  Caterer  Wightman  Hall. 


SQaTRERN 

RAILWAY 

The  Greatest  Southern  System. 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES : 

NORTH, 

EAST, 

SOUTH, 

WEST. 


Direct  Line  to  Asheville  and  the  '*Land  of  the  Sky," 
 '-^-B^-  ■>{■ 

"Vestibule  Limited,"  and  "U.  S.  Fast  Mail."  Dining 
Cars.    Call  on  any  agent  of  these  lines,  or 

apply  direct  to 
W.  A.  TUCK,  S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

G.  P.  A.  Washington,  D.  C-     A.  G.  P.  A,,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  W.  HUNT, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agent,  Augusta,  Ga, 


 FOR  

FilESH  OYSTERS. 

CAKES,  AND  CANDIES,  FRUITS,  CIGARS,  ETC.,  GO  TO 

SCHMIDT  &,BREDE'S 

Corner  Morgan  Square  and  l^ew  Jerusalem. 

Blake  &  Keller, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationerv 


LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College,  School  and  Wedding  Invitations,  Dance  Programs 
Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 

Before  Ordering  Elsewhere  Compare  Samples  and  Price? 

PETE^iM  T^E  ^^iTii[^ilF[}flE[^, 

Is  Ahead,  and  Big  Enough  to  Fill  up  the  Space. 
LARGE  GROUPS  OF  FRATERNITIES  AND  CLASSES 

ARE  ESPECIALLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 
jg^THE  PLATINUM  PHOTOS  ARE  ALL  THE  GO.-^ 


You  will  be  behind 
time  if  you  do  not  make 
our  JEWELRY  STOKt^: 
your  headqnai'ters.  We 
carry  anything-  iji  JEW- 
ELRY, and  yonr  Work 
receives  Best  Attention. 
We  are  lookio'^  for  you 
so  don't  fail  to  call  in. 

Very  truly, 

CORRELL  &  BRO., 

Jewelers. 


J.  H.  FEACANS,  Derstist, 

SPABTANBURG,  S.  C- 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Bee  Hive, 

CllOWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TEETH  WITHOUT  PLATE  A 
SPECIAIvTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 


NEW  TORK  RACKET  STORE,  n 
TJttder  th^  Wiaasor  Hotel.  WofEord  College  Stationery  of  allDescrip 
tidtis.   B%  U#  of  Notions,  Shoes  and  Millinery.   The  lowest  net 
Ca^h  prices.  The  Students  Trade  is  Especially  Solicited. 
v,>    ■  '^^-■^  —  :  ■ — ■ — -~  

GLENN  SPRINGS  WATER. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  CASE 

At  LIGONS  DRUG  STORE. 

If  you  want  Shoes,  good  Shoes,  stylish  Shoes 
Shoes  from  fresh  stock,  Shoes  that  fit  tii< 
foot  and  look  well  until  wornout,  go  to 
the  Shoe  store  of 


Morgan  Squara,  SPARTANBURG.  S.  a 


IT  IS  TIME 

Tou  were  sending  your  washing  to  the 

Spartan  Inn  Laundry, 

Don't  put  it  off  any  longer,  but  send  at  once,  or 

TELEPHONE  No.  85. 
And  wagon  will  call  for  and  deliver  r>romptly- 


50  YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE  MARKS, 

COPYRIGHTS  &e. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deocription  may 
quickly  ascertain,  free,  whether  au  inyention  is 
probably  patentable.  Coinrauiucaticns  strictly 
confldential.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents 
m  America.    We  have  a  Washington  office. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 

beautifully  illustrated,  largest  circulation  of 
any  scientific  journal,  weekly,  terms  13.00  a  year: 
Ia^^'^  months.  Specimen  copies  and  Hanb 
Book  on  patents  sent  free.  Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 
361  Broadway.  New  York. 


W .  L.  PADGETT, 

GEISTER^L  SHOP. 
BICYCLE  EEPAIKING  A  SPECIALTY. 
30  N.  Church  Street. 


W.  L.  THOMSOII, 

TOLE  AM  ¥mm  mmm 


NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Capital,  -  -  $100,000 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Surplus,       -       -       -  78,000 


$278,000 


DIRECTORS. 

.  J!l,  Converse,         J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

H.  Twichell,         J.  B.  Cleveland,  R.  H.  F.  Chapman, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cofield. 

OFFICERS. 
GEO.  COIIELD,       -  President. 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,     -   Vice  President, 
W.  E.  BURNETT,       -  Cashier. 
J.  W.  SIMPSON,       -      Assistant  Cashier. 
Checks  cashed  for  students  without  charge ;  accounts  solicited. 


FIDELITY 

Loan  and  Trust  Company, 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  O. 

CAPITAI,,  -        |30,OCX5.00          —  SURPIvUS, 

OFFICERS. 
GEORGE  COFIELD,       -  - 
W.  E.  BURNETT,  ..... 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,      -      .      .  . 

DIRBCTORvS. 

A.  H.  TWICHSI,!,,  D.  E.  GONVERSS, 

W.  S.  Manning,  Gbo.  CofieIvD, 

W.  E.  BURNKTT,  J.  B.  Cl,EVEI<AND. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  st  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  sums  of  five  dollars  or  more  remaining  on  deposit  for  thi*ee 
months,  to  be  computed  and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e. , 
on  the  last  days  of  June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closiug 
his  account  before  the  semi-annual  statement. 


$13,000.00. 

President. 
Tr(»asurer. 
Attorney. 


STUDENTS  RESORT, 

THE  LEADING  CONFECTIONERY.        CARBONATED  DRINKS 
 Headquarters  for  

OYSTERS  AND  ICE  CREA2¥S  1^  S^A90r4. 

Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 


ALLEN 


THE  BOYS  SHOULD  GIVE- 
A  trial,  he  will 

Treat  them  rig^ht. 


UK,  I  f  jf  f  E.  I M  !i  I, 

*  *  5  CoAi<  A.ND  Wood  Yard, 
Boot  and  Shoemaker. 

16  Kennedy  Place.  Phone  15. 


30  Magnolia  Street, 

Telephone  s». 
J.  O.  ERWIN,  Proprietor. 


Spartanburg] 

J.  O.  ER^ 

We  call  for  and  derfver  1  .  x  1 

"^^ipfj'iive?^"  \       bteam  L^aundry. 


DEALER  IN 

FBMm  MEAT®,  SAUBAGE,  ETC,  26  N.  Ohuroh  St. 


DEALER  IN  9 

HARDWARE,  STOVES.  GRATES, 

Guns,  Shells,  Powder,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 
9Q  Morgan  Square.  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


We  sell  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES. 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS  SHOES, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
j«-Special  Discount  to  Wofford  Students  and  Professors. 

SHERIDAN  &  GRAHAM, 

You  should  always  see  the  Goods  and  I<ow  Prices  at 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  all  I  ask.    Try  it  and  be  agreeablj 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  bargains. 


33  Morgan  Sauare,      ^  „       ,  SPARTANBURG,  S  C 
Pine  effects  in  all  'TLATINO"  Portraits.    Special  group  Vie\vi 
Interiors  by  flash  light.    Funny  "Doubles,"   Copying  and 
Enlarging  &c. 


ALF  KEEN 


KEEPS  THE  BEST 


In  the  City,  Just  in  Rear  of  the  National  Bank. 

Special  Rates  to  Students, 


CIBOMA 


J 


BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKER. 


FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


^.  B.  TOarDINSOD., 

— DEAIvER  IN— 


TINWARE,  SPORTING  GOODS,  STOVES,  GRATES, 
ALL  KIND^  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
Spartanburg,  S  C. 


HOPKINS, 

Deader  in  College  Appetizers. 

'I>'s  includes 

Peanuts,  Finders, 

Goobers,  Ground  irjts, 

Ground  Peas,  Goober  peas. 

N.  B;  We  are  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers. 


mt'm  S  WoisM  Carslii  Im] 

The  most  direct  and  convf^nieut  route  to 
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CLASS  POEM  '98. 


Awake,  wake!  ye  sleeping  echoes  wake! 

Lend  a  listening  ear  to  our  song; 
And  repeat  the  sentiment  we  would  make, 

To  all  this  patient,  listening  throng. 

Here  today  assembled  by  tradition  sweet, 

In  this  old  hall  we  love  so  well; 
Where  we  for  four  long  living  years  did  meet, 

Today  we  meet  to  say  farewell. 

But  ere  we  leave  the  grove  and  field  of  sport, 

The  sacred  hall,  the  ivied  wall; 
We  crave  th«  grace  to  win  a  good  report, 

From  mother  dear,  and  children  all. 

We've  wandered  long  and  lonely  as  a  cloud. 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills; 
I        To  meet  at  last  a  joyous  happy  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils. 

And  as  the  low,  lingering  light  of  day, 

A  silent  hint  of  sadness  brings; 
In  retrospect  each  heart  is  heard  to  say, 

Return  sweet  thought  where  memory  clings. 

Long,  long,  the  weary  way  our  feet  have  come, 
To  mount  this  height  of  golden  land; 

Rough  and  thorny  seemed  the  way  to  •ome, 
That  stand  among  this  noble  band. 
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As  we  view  from  this  high  land  the  dim  past, 
And  dream  on  fleeting  days  and  hours; 

Full  many  a  thorn  that  prick'd  us  to  the  last, 
Seems  all  a  blossm  now  with  flowers. 

In  this  morn  of  life  with  its  cares  unknown, 
When  its  pleasures  in  newness  begin; 

When  we  live  in  a  wild  world  of  our  own, 
And  the  light  is  all  from  within. 

Ah!  tell  me,  is  it  in  this  happy  time, 
That  we  can  love  as  love  we  may? 

Of  smiles,  of  hopes,  'tis  the  gay  sunny  prime, 
Is  love  warmest  when  these  fade  away? 

Yes,  it  must  be,  for  once  in  each  year. 
When  nature  wears  her  summer  vest; 

We  see  the  old  birds  sweetly  singing  here. 
Where  they  had  a  pupil  plumage  nest. 

Oh,  sweet  too,  were  our  many  college  days, 
Come  slow  memory  from  thy  low  cave; 

While  the  golden  goal  salutes  the  gaze. 
And  make  th}'  loving  heart  their  grave. 

But  let  this  strain  of  music  cease  to  be. 
Which  pleads  of  days  and  hours  so  dear; 

Another  note  peals  loud  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Kxalting  hope  leaps  up  to  hear. 

Oh!  yes,  'tis  the  bugle  call  of  life  to  men, 
'Tis  men,  'tis  men,  ©ur  country  needs; 

Who  cry  "Redress  the  wrong,  the  right  defend, 
How  sternly  sweet,  she  sweetly  pleads. 

Oh!  'tis  our  country's  voice  that  calls  today, 
Where  good  and  right  lead  on  the  way 

And  truth's  pure  beams  upon  the  banner  play. 
There  we  must  go — how  can  we  stay? 

For  man  is  not  a  '  'cunning  cast  of  clay," 

Though  this  would  sciencs  try  in  truth  to  pro 

Though  the  carnal  body  will  soon  decay, 
We  know  that  love  is  forever  love. 

We  come,  O  Duty,  two  and  twenty  strong, 

True  as  the  world  has  ever  seen 
To  praise  the  good,  to  right  the  wrong 

While  love  and  hope  are  ever  green. 

Now  the  future  opens  her  golden  gate. 
And  wakes  the  morning  in  the  breast; 
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It  calls  for  the  worthies  of  ninety-eight, 
To  do  the  living  God's  behest. 

Alma  Mater,  we  love  thee,  but  must  go, 

A  louder  summons  now  doth  swell; 
We  know  that  we  shall  reap  of  all  you  sow 

Hail  to  the  Mother!  sower:  farewell! 

We  would  grow,  dear  mother  like  to  thee, 

Not  alone  in  knowledge  and  in  power; 
But  in  love,  in  reverenc,  and  in  charity, 

From  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour. 

Thou  hast  been  ever  loving,  ever  kind, 

Mother  we  would  not  do  thee  wrong; 
We  leave  the  thankless  task  to  those  behind 

Who  shall  justly  praise  thee  in  song. 

This  truth  to  the  world  we  fain  would  tell, 

We  love  mother  thy  silver  star; 
That  has  led  us  ov»r  the  hill,  through  the  dell, 

And  will  beck'n  us  across   the  bar 

Ring  ye  merry  bells  in  a  merry  sky, 

God  bless  the  blessings  from  ninety-eight; 

This  is  our  hearts  desire  our  inmost  cry 

God  bless  thee  mother,  God  watch  thy  fate. 

We'll  obey  thee  mother  in  our  varied  fields 

Though  we  hear  not  thy  dear  old  bell 
We  go  to  return  upon,  or  with,  our  shields. 

Hail  Mother!  Hail!  Farewell!  Farewell! " 

W.  M.  OwiNCxS. 

 :o:  

HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '98. 


Come  thou,  Clio,  and  all  thy  sister  muses  to  guide  a 
wandering  pen  in  chronicling  most  noble  deeds!  Most 
noble  deeds  of  a  most  noble  and  goodly  company  en- 
gaged in  the  high  pursuit  of  learning  and  drinking  to 
the  depths  the  clear  liquid  that  flows  from  Pierian 
springs.  The  days  of  this  band  are  numbered,  their  as- 
sociations on  the  high  plains  of  Olympus  are  soon  to 
cease,  and  to  thee,  O  gracious  patron,  would  a  youthful 
bard  commit  himself  in  weaving  together  broken  frag- 
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ments  connected  with  their  sojourn.    Hear  and  attend. 

The  class  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  entered 
the  halls  of  Wofford  College  thirty-four  strong  on  the 
first  day  of  October  1894.  On  the  14th  day  of  the  present 
month  twenty  promising  youths  glad  to  bear  the  same 
title  expect  to  receive  their  diplomas  from  that  time 
honored  institution.  The  four  years  that  have  elapsed 
between  these  dates  have  baen  by  no  means  barren  of 
great  results.  The  world  itself  has  lunged  forward  dur- 
ing that  period  and  many  momeatous  changes  have  oc- 
curred. 

In  the  autumn  of  '04  in  the  far  East  Japan  and  China 
were  fighting  for  the  supremacy  of  modern  or  archgean 
ideas.  The  immediate  outcome  of  that  war  is  well 
known,  but  the  final  results  are  as  yet  beyond  human 
conception.  We  only  believe  that  it  means  an  end  of 
the  extreme  conservatism  that  has  so  long  held  down 
the  vast  Celestial  Empire  and  that  the  rising  sun  of  the 
younger  nation  is  sending  its  light  to  the  people  that  for 
centuries  have  sat  in  darkness.  On  another  great  conti- 
nent the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  have  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  In  bringing  to  nought  the 
schemes  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  putting  a  quietus  on  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  followers,  President  Kruger  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  shrewdest  diplo- 
matists. 

In  Europe  the  world  has  turned  its  eyes  most  fre- 
quently to  bleeding  Armenia  and  the  crimes  perpetra- 
ted there.  Strange  to  say  the  much-boasted  Concert 
seems  to  have  done  nothing  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  re- 
morseless Sultan,  and  the  voice  of  him  who  dared  to  op- 
pose this  criminal  inaction  is  stilled  forever.  Some  hope 
was  expressed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Greece 
in  our  Junior  year  but  proved  ill-founded. 

Russia's  Czar  now  sleeps  with  his  fathers  and  Nicho- 
las II  has  ascended  the  throne  with  all  due  ceremony. 
France  likewise  has  had  her  trials  to  undergo.  Presi- 
dent Carnot'S  assassination  occurred  just  previous  to 
our  entrance,  and  his  successor  after  six  months  re- 
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signed  in  despair.  The  famous  trial  of  M.  Emile  Zola 
has  caused  threats  of  a  new  outbreak  of  the  "red  fool 
fury  of  the  Seine." 

Great  Britain  has  continued  her  j^etty  quarrels  with 
all  other  countries  but  is  still  enjoying  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  peace.  At  the  jubilee  celebration  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria last  year  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  met  to  do  her 
homage.  However,  the  principal  interest  for  Ameri- 
cans in  our  mother  country  centers  in  the  growing  de- 
sire for  closer  fraternal  relations  between  the  two  rep- 
resentative Anglo-Saxon  governments.  The  net  result 
of  the  Venezulean  controversy  has  been  exactly  con- 
trary to  general  expectation,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  England  and  America  will 
be  united  by  other  bondsjthan  those  of  race  kindred. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  dispute  to  be  settled  at  home. 
Hawaii  has  begged  again  and  again  for  the  privileges  of 
annexation  and  the  question  is  puzzling  our  wisest  poli- 
ticians. It  has  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
three  administrations  and  is  still  without  settlement. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  noble,  unswerving 
Cleveland  has  turned  over  the  reins  of  national  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  William  McKinley  and  the  Re- 
publican party  is  once  more  in  the  saddle.  All  perplex- 
ing problems  fade  into  insignificance  today  beside  the 
one  absorbing  topic  of  Cuba  and  Spain.  The  revolution 
begun  in  that  unhappy  isle  during  our  experience  as 
freshmen  has  assumed  larger  and  larger  proportions, 
until  with  the  lofty  motive  of  humanitarian  aid  our  own 
country  has  been  swept  into  the  terrible  conflict.  It  is 
needless  to  recount  here  the  various  stages  which  led  up 
to  the  war;  the  Maine's  destruction,  Dewey's  unparal- 
lelled  victory,  etc.,  are  known  to  every  tongue.  It  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  all  patriotic  hearts  that  we  may 
soon  come  out  of  the  fight  crowned  with  victory. 

One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  this  outbreak  of 
hostilities  has  been  the  seeming  obliteration  of  all  sec- 
tional lines  in  this  sweet  land  of  liberty  and  the  merg- 
ing of  them  into  a  truer,  broader  patriotism.    The  spec- 
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tacle  of  a  Republicanjpresident  appointing  three  ex-Con- 
federate major-generals  to  similar  positions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Army  was  hardly  expected  in  this  century. 
Not  only  this  but  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  both 
sides  to  bury  harsh  sentiments  of  the  past  and  awake 
to  a  realization  of  the  re-united  country's  greatness. 

A  potent  influence  in  bettering  these  conditions  has 
been  the  magnificent  Expositions  that  followed  the 
Chicago  Fair  in  two  large  Southern  cities,  Atlanta  and 
Nashville.  Another  occurrence  of  note  in  the  same  di- 
rection was  the  unveiling  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  '95  of  a 
monument  to  the  Confederate  dead.  These  happenings 
have  come  about  during  our  college  career  and  surely 
we  shall  not  find  the  world  more  harsh  on  their  account 
when  we  plunge  into  its  midst.  That  period  has  like- 
wise seen  the  birth  of  Greater  New  York  with  its  mil- 
lions of  citizens  and  tremendous  extent  in  space. 

Moreover  in  our  own  State  it  is  hoped  that  the  fires  of 
of  "Tillmanifce"  and  "Anti"  rage  have  spent  themselves, 
bringing  about  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  the  common  • 
wealth.  Certainly  the  bitter  factionalism  that  existed 
in  former  years  has  greatly  subsided  and  elections  can 
be  held  without  reference  to  the  obsolete  question  of 
support  or  opposition  to  Benjamin.  In  the  beginning  of 
our  Sophomore  year  the  constitutional  convention  was 
in  session  at  Columbia.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  this 
body  seems  to  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  general. 

Changes  have  also  gone  on  in  the  little  city  in  which 
Wofford  is  situated.  Spartanburg  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  progressive  of  towns,  and  our 
stay  here  has  been  made  very  pleasant.  Possibly  the 
greatest  improvement  noted  during  our  sojourn  is  the 
recent  acquirement  of  free  mail  delivery.  Uncle  Sam's 
carriers  are  kept  busy  taking  up  and  delivering  letters 
on  the  campus,  and  the  post  office  is  fast  losing  its  popu- 
larity as  a  student's  resort. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  her  whom  we  are  soon  to 
affectionately  term  our  alma  mater?    How  numerous 
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and  how  sweeping  have  been  the  changes  in  our  own 
select  community!    The  month  that  our  class  entered 
college  was  mainly  remarkable  for  the  final  decision  to 
combine  both  society  libraries  with  that  of  the  college. 
The  effects  have  more  than  justified  the  most  saguine 
hopes  of  those  who  favored  the  move.    Much  more  good 
reading  is  being  done  now  under  direction  of  Librarian 
Walker.     The  gymnasium,  too,   thanks  to  generous 
Alumni,  is  filling  a  long-felt  v/ant,  and  is  the  pride  of 
every  Wofford  student.    The  campus  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  general  appearance  since  our  advent,  and 
and  the  several  new  cottages  behind  the  main  building 
add  much  to  the  outlook.    At  the  beginning  of  our  Soph- 
omore year  the  Fitting  School  was  moved  into  the  Alumni 
Hall,  another  change  which  has  proved  benefical.  A 
new  professor's  cottage  has  also  been  e:i-ected  and  is  now 
occupied  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Blake.    In  recent  months  the 
old  base  ball  grounds  have  been  fitted  up  and  afford  a 
most  presentable  park  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 

The  various  internal  improvements  have  been  scarcely 
less  numerous.  Th©  literary  societies  have  each  beautified 
their  hall  with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Carlisle,  and  that  of  the 
Preston  Society  has  attracted  unusual  and  widespread 
attention.  The  science  department  of  the  college  has 
purchased  much  new  and  costly  apparatus  during  the 
past  session. 

The  year  that  we  entered  college,  Wofford  graduated 
the  largest  class  in  her  history.  The  year  that  we  leave 
is  notable  for  the  largest  enrollment  on  record.  Let  us 
not  forget  to  mention  what  is,  perhaps,  even  of  more  in- 
terest to  the  roll-monitor— the  presence  in  our  halls  during 
all  the  halcyon  days  of  senior  life  of  three  modest  young 
ladies— here's  to  their  health!  May  their  numbers  in- 
crease. 

The  evolution  of  athletics  at  Wofford  during  these  four 
years  might  prove  an  interesting  study.  A  gymnasium 
association  has  been  organized  and  given  several  cred- 
itable exhibitions.  The  old  athletic  association  con- 
tinues to  have  charge  of  other  sports.    Interest  in  foot 
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ball  increased  more  and  more,  reached  its  zenith,— and 
fell  forever.  Memories  of  those  days  when  we  thirsted 
for  gore  and  quenched  our  thirst  at  Furman  and  Caro- 
lina's expense  will  ever  remain  green  to  us— but,  please 
stop  there!  Base  ball  is  yet  a  subject  of  popular  discus- 
sion, and  Wofford  remains  in  the  field.  The  season  just 
closed  has  been  especially  pleasant  to  all  of  the  black 
and  old  supporters,  inasmuch,  as  we  have  gone  through 
six  games  with  one  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  South  Caro- 
lina team.  Time  after  time  have  we  entertained  or  been 
entertained  by  rivals  with,  the  most  happy  feeling  on  both 
sides.  To  our  brethren  of  the  younger  classes  we  bequeath 
this  good  fellowship  and  beg  that  it  be  cultivated  and 
cherished. 

There  has  also  been  changes  in  our  faculty  during  our 
college  days.  We  have  regretfully  witnessed  the  de- 
parture of  Professors  J.  B.  Thomas  and  D.  B.  Easter  and 
welcomed  the  advent  of  Professors  C.  B.  Smith,  W.  G. 
Blake,  and  A.  B.  Cooke,  not  to  mention  Librarian  J.  E. 
Walker  and  Mr.  William  Wertenbaker  and  our  "Gus" 
M.  Chreitzberg,  successive  directors  of  the  gymnasium. 
At  the  same  time  Prof.  A.  M.  DuPre  has  acceded  to  the 
headmastership  of  the  Fitting  School. 

Yet  with  reverent  lips  would  we  thank  God  that  he 
has  not  permitted  us  to  see  one  change  that  might  have 
taken  place.  Every  one  who  knows  Wofford  College 
will  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  sentence. 
The  class  of '98  has  been  privileged  to  sit  four  yeais 
under  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  one  whose  life  has 
been  bound  up  in  that  of  Wofford  since  her  organization 
almost  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  benefits  each  of  us 
has  derived  from  this  association  cannot  be  estimated 
for  years  to  come.  God  grant  that  the  same  boon  may 
be  granted  to  many  of  our  successors. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  grim  Reaper  has 
gathered  a  rich  harvest  during  '98's  college  course. 
Statemanship  has  given  up  Thurman,  Gresham,  Crisp, 
and  Henry  George.    Science  has  lost  Huxley,  Pasteur, 
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and  Dana,  while  from  the  fields  of  literature  have  de- 
parted Holmes,  Eugene  Field,  William  Morris,  Jean 
Iiigelow,  Du  Maurier,  and  Dumas,  the  younger,  The 
world's  greatest  loss,  however'  has  come  during  our  last 
month— William  Ewarfc  Gladstone  has  been  called 
home. 

Ii  is  not  intimated  that  the  class  of  ninety-eight  had 
any  influence  or  was  even  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
pass  the  events  detailed  above.  The  various  incidents 
at  which  the  world  is  gazing  always  have  an  interest 
for  college  students  and  may  in  large  measure  determine 
their  career.  Hence  the  scribe  would  be  neglecting  his 
high  vocation  did  he  not  paint  a  copious  background  to 
his  simple  unadorned  narrative.  With  this  brief  apology 
let  the  panorama  unroll. 

The  first  occurrence  worthy  to  be  put  down  in  our 
class  history  was  the  reception  tendered  the  new  stu- 
dents on  Wednesday  evening,  October  3,  1894.  We 
were  most  happily  treated  that  night  and  will  never  for- 
get the  kindness  of  our  ne^  found  friends.  The  histori- 
cal significance  of  the  occasion  was  the  record-breaking 
consumption  of  edibles  that  came  to  pass  just  after  the 
usual  speeches  of  welcome.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  after  that  date  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  supply 
an  incoming  class  with  refreshments. 

The  early  days  were  spent  as  is  customary  with  all 
classes,  and  nothing  unusual  took  place  about  this  time. 
We  gradually  made  the  acquaintance  of  each  other  and 
learned  to  know  the  personal  characteristics  and  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  all  our  fellows.  There  was  Philpot 
from  Laurens,  the  butt  of  many  a  sophomore's  maltreat- 
ment. Sadly  for  him  he  and  certain  others  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Dick  Simpson  and  his  coterie  of  workers — 
and  also,  fell  a  tremendous  distance  into  a  stretched 
sheet — but  Ye  local  editor  warns  me  to  hush.  Another 
guileless  innocent  was  Bradley  Wilson,  of  Sumter,  who 
departed  from  us  in  his  early  days;  but  a  deadly  stillness 
comes  over  me  as  I  consider  the  endearing  qualities  of 
our  heavenly  twins — Jack  Spratt  of  Chester,  and  Phil 
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Cocke  of  Asbeville.  Those  two  boys  made  a  pair,  and 
if  any  devilment  of  whatever  kind  took  place  on  the 
campus,  you  may  bet  they  were  concerned  in  it.  All 
these  were  with  us  only  as  freshmen.'  Then  they  cut 
loose  for  themselves.    Pax  vobiscum. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  no  organization  of  our 
class  was  effected  until  late  in  the  spring  of  "95.  In  our 
first  days  there  was  much  interest  displayed  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  college  foot  ball  team.  Jim  Eushton  of  Sa- 
luda, was  our  only  representative  on  the  eleven,  but  wp. 
must  have  a  class  team.  Accordingly  one  was  organ- 
ized under  the  supervision  of  Captaiti  Cocke;  organized, 
and  there  it  ended  its  history.  About  Christmas  time, 
or  soon  thereafter,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Whit- 
man, a  rising  orator.  Carter,  Cocke,  Moore,  and  Philpot. 
Deschamps  and  Goodwin  joined  us  about  the  same  time, 
partly  assuaging  our  grief.  As  already  noted,  the  or- 
ganization of  our  body  took  place  in  the  last  months  of 
the  year.  A  memorable  meeting  w-as  that ,  held  in  the 
Latin  room  to  effect  the  object.  After  a  most  exciting 
contest,  John  E.  Walker  of  Eock  Hill,  was  made  presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Sullivan  of  Anderson,  vice-president;  L.  L 
Dantzler,  of  Orangeburg,  secreta^ry  and  treasurer;  W. 
M.  Owings  of  Laurens,  poet,  and  the  humble  writer, 
historian.  A  base  ball  team  was  projected  with  M.  G. 
Blake  of  Spartanburg,  as  captain,  but  the  movement 
fell  through.  A  rigid  constitution  was  soon  adopted  and 
yet  remains  in  force.  A.  F.  Woods  and  J.  E.  Walker 
served  their  respective  societies  as  mashals  at  com- 
mencement. There  we  were  called  on  to  part  with 
classmates  Hoke,  Spratt,  Wilson,  Adams  and  Stuckey. 
The  last  named  two,  however,  dropped  out  of  our  class 
only  to  enter  after  a  years'  time  the  ranks  of  '99. 

October  1,  1895,  marked  a  new  session  and  a  brighter 
day  for  the  class.  We  actually  began  with  more  class- 
mates than  we  had  enrolled  the  entire  year  previous. 
Many  valuable  additions  were  made  to  the  class,  and  to- 
day tlieir  influence  is  distinctly  visible.  A  mere  list  of 
these  names  w^ill  satisfy  all  who  know  the  men;  there 
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were 'Allen,  Brunson,  Cottingham,  Daniel,  Edwards, 
Gra3^  Kinard,  Littlejohn,  Smith,  and  C.  Sullivan.  Al- 
most every  one  ot  them  left  their  mark  here.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  class  on  Oct.  16,  the  annual  election  of 
officers  took  place  with  the  following  result:  President, 
J.  H.  Peurifoy:  vice-president,  J.  C.  Allen;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  J.  M.  Rushton.  On  the  college  foot  ball 
team  that  year  we  had  Allen,  Cottingham,  Rushton  and 
Ellerbe.  Goodwin  and  Woods  were  the  sophomore 
marshals. 

D.  H.  Littlejohn,  one  of  our  brightest  boys  was  lured 
away  during  the  holidays  to  Trinity  College,  where  he 
graduates  this  month.  Ellerbe,  Meng,  and  Martin  left 
soon  afterv/ards,  while  Caraway  and  Dendy  came  in. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dendy,  though  a  sopho- 
more, was  capliain  of  the  victorious  base  ball  team  that 
year  and  that  we  also  furnished  the  colleare  with  players 
Benett,  Blake,  Brunson,  Leonard  and  Owens. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  Prof.  W.  G.  Blake 
started  with  our  class  a  new  custom  which  has  since  be- 
come a  regular  part  of  the  sophomore  course.  The 
class  went  up  to  Skyuka,  F.  C,  and  spent  there  two 
nights  and  parts  of  three  days  on  a  surveying  trip. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  ten  mile  walk  up  the  moun- 
tain in  the  rain  and  darkness?  It  was  a  long  way  to  the 
hotel,  but  supper  svas  waiting  for  us  when  we  arrived. 
Some  one  may  think  we  didn't  make  the  biscuits  fly 
that  night.  All  we  can  reply  is  that  two  other  sopho- 
more classes  with  capacious  maws  have  gone  since  that 
time  but  the  championship  is  not  disputed  to  '98.  We 
made  things  lively  that  night  in  various  and  sundry 
ways,  and  the  next  day  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  beauti- 
ful scenery.  On  the  third  day  we  departed  slowly  and 
sadly,  and  we  should  have  gladly  embraced  an  opportu- 
nity to  return. 

On  Friday  May  15,  1896,  occurred  the  greatest  event 
of  the  sophomore  year.  The  annual  exhibition  of  that 
class  took  place  in  the  chapel.    The  class  elected  the  six 
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speakers,  Chief  Marshal  J.  W.  W.  Daniel,  and  J.  Clay- 
ton AUeti  presiding  officer,  while  Gabe  Cannon  per- 
formed onerous  duties  as  chairman  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee. The  exhibition  was  a  great  success  in  every 
particular,  the  following  program  being  carried  out: 

The  Roman  Sentinel.  Geo.  H.  Brunson,  Jr.,  Orange- 
burg. 

Our  Literature,  John  Peurifoy,  Saluda  County. 
Henry  W.  Grady,  G.  C.  Sullivan,  Anderson. 
The  Chariot  Race.  R.  Roy  Goodwin,  Macon  County, 
Georgia. 

The  College  Oil  Can,  J,  A.  Sullivan,  Anderson. 

The  Real  University,  Jennings  K.  Owen,  York  County. 

The  speeches  were  unusually  good  and  the  reception 
that  followed  lovely.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Al- 
bert F.  Woods,  another  of  our  brightest  class-mates^ 
withdrew  to  enter  Tanderbilt  University. 

The  commencement  that  year  was  enjoyed  by  every 
sophomore.  Our  class  succeeded  in  defeating  the  jun- 
iors in  all  three  medal  contests:  J.  A.  Sullivan  was 
awarded  both  the  Calhoun  essay  medal  and  the  Journal 
medal  over  to  the  heads  of  several  of  the  higher  class 
men.  There  seemed  to  be  an  exodus  from  our  class  at 
the  close  of  the  year  corresponding  to  the  gains  we  had 
made  at  its  beginning.  Cottingham,  Dend}^,  Dibble, 
Edwards,  Livingston,  Melton,  Patrick,  Peters,  Peurifoy, 
Rushton,  Smith,  and  Stribling  dropped  out  of  ranks. 

At  the  opening  of  our  Junior  year  we  were  joined  by 
Blackwood  and  Wiggins,  and  Lucas  came  in  somewhat 
later.  The  class  elected  the  following  officers  to  serve 
that  session:  President,  J.  K.  Owens:  vice-president, 
R.  Roy  Goodwin;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Gabe  Can- 
non. Allen,  Goodwin  and  Keller  served  as  marshals 
that  year,  while  another  Junior,  G.  C.  Sullivan,  was 
manager  of  Wofford's  foot  ball  team,  and  out  of  our 
number  was  also  chosen  the  captain  of  the  eleven,  J. 
C.  Allen;  Leonard,  Brunson,  and  Leitner  doing  noble 
work  as  privates.  Another  compliment  was  paid  to  our 
class  at  the  contest  between  the  literary  societies  in  Xo- 
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vember.  J.  A.  Sullivan  and  J.  K.  Owens  were  chosen 
as  orators  by  their  respective  societies  and  honored 
themselves  and  their  class.  Blake  and  G.  C.  Sullivan 
left  college   du  ring  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  handsome  gymnasium  had  just  then  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  alumni  wished  to  formally  turn  it  over 
to  the  trustees.  A  number  of  speeches  were  made  on 
the  occasion;  the  faculty  selected  Mr.  J.  K .  Owens  to  speak 
for  the  student  body,  and  he  did  so  with  accustomed  ease 
and  grace.  Leitner,  Kinard  and  Gray  have  always  ex- 
celled in  gymnasium  work  and  shed  new  lustre  on  '98  at 
ths  annual  exhibitions.  Allen,  Bennett,  Owens,  Leonard 
and  Brunson  represented  us  on  the  college  base  ball  teana 
that  season.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Junior  year 
means  hard  work.  The  class-room  exercises  were  pecu- 
liarly irksome  to  us  that  session,  and  certain  of  our  num- 
ber will  long  carry  the  remembrance  of  our  last  inter- 
view with  Prof.  Gamewell.    Eequiescat  in  pace. 

Another  commencement  rolled  by  with  its  accustomed 
pleasures.  On  the  Junior  debate  that  time  were  Good- 
win, Owens,  Dantzler  and  Sullivan,  and  their  eloquence 
would  have  charmed  her  secret  from  the  latest  moon. 
Cannon,  of  the  Calhouns,  presided,  while  Walker  per- 
formed the  dignities  for  the  Preston  Society.  There  was 
only  one  medal  awarded  and  it  fell  into  Lucas'  hands. 
Brunson,  Caraway,  Keller  and  Sullivan  then  bade  us 
farewell. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  the  high  and 
haughty  Seniors  assembled  in  their  accustomed  place,  in 
number  twenty-three,  including  three  special  students 
who  were  not  taking  the  full  course.  Their  senatorial 
dignity  and  volubility  were  well  illustrated  on  tne  night 
of  the  reception  to  the  new  students.  The  wild  eyed 
Freshman  stared  in  amazement  and  as  the  speechmaking 
proceeded,  still  the  wonder  grew.  The  annual  election 
for  officers  resulted  as  follows:  J.  R.  T.  Major,  president: 
R.  Roy  Goodwin,  vice-president;  I.  W.  Gray,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  I.  C.  Blackwood,  class  propoet.    Who  can 
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fathom  the  depths  of  a  Senior's  mind?  Such  an  endeavor 
would  be  futile  and  will  not  be  made.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  have  extinguished  every  subject  and  covered 
ourselves  with  stigmatize.  Lucas  early  in  the  year  had 
to  leave  us  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  rest  have  en- 
dured to  the  end.  The  presidents  of  the  Calhoun  Society 
have  been  Cannon,  Moore,  McCreary,  and  Bennett;  the 
Prestons  have  had  Walker,  Major,  Allen  and  Goodwin. 
Lucas  and  Owens  were  the  two  anniversarians,  but  on 
the  former's  withdrawal  a  Junior  was  elected  in  his 
stead.  Owens  kept  up  his  reputation  for  oratory,  and  well 
reseprented  us.  Manager  Bennett,  Assistant  Dobson 
and  Capt.  Allen  had  charge  of  the  champion  base  ball 
team,  while  Owens  and  Leonard  also  shared  in  the  glory. 

The  last  regular  class  event  was  the  geological  expedi- 
tion to  West  Springs  under  direction  of  Prof.  D.  A.  Du- 
Pre,  Friday  May  7th.  In  three  comfortable  hacks  we 
visited  most  of  Spartanburg  and  Union  Counties,  and 
the  part  not  visited  met  us  on  the  return  trip.  It  was  a 
most  pleasant  day  in  every  respect  except  the  loss  of  one 
headgear.  Dinner  was  eaten  at  Glenn  Springs,  and 
granite  beds  and  go.d  mines  were  thoroughly  inspected 
at  other  points.  Every  one  who  went  enjoyed  himself 
to  the  full,  likewise  drank  Glenn  Springs  water. 

And  now  come  the  speeches,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
parting.  There  is  really  not  one  in  the  class  who  deep 
down  in  his  heart  does  not  hate  to  leave  Wofford.  Our 
associations  have  been  pleasant  in  the  extreme,  and  we 
have  never  had  one  quarrel  with  any  member  of  the 
faculty.  But  the  time  has  come.  We  leave  with  our 
sheepskins  and  Bibles,  casting  back  one  long,  lingering 
look,  until  the  twin  towers  fade  in  the  distance. 

RoBT.  A.  Law,  Class  Historian. 
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Many  men  are  accustomed  to  say  in  the  hurry  and 
rush  of  this  scientific,  calculating"  age  that  the  spirit  of 
poetry  and  romance  has  departed  from  the  world  anil 
some  poets  have  sought  inspiration  in  strange,  wondrous 
tales  and  old  mystic  legends. 

But  a  new  poet  has  arisen  who  has  sung  the  heart  of 
the  achievements  of  practical  men  and  useful  things 
into  songs  which  have  still  the  passionate  throb  and 
glory  of  the  ideal. 

Rudyard  Kipling  was  born  in  Bombay, Christmas  week, 
1865.  He  attended  to  school  for  some  time  in  England 
but  went  back  to  India  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
commenced  work  as  a  journalist  on  the  Lahore  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette.  Most  of  his  early  work  was  done  un- 
der pressure  and  for  newspapers  in  India.  His  earliest 
works  were  short  stories  and  a  volume  of  "Departmen- 
tal Ditties,"  songs  of  the  life  and  trials  of  the  common 
soldier  in  India.  He  has  done  much  work  besides  his 
poetry,  but  we  will  concern  ourselves  with  this  only, 
as  in  it  are  found  his  leading  characteristics. 

His  earliest  poems,  in  fact  most  of  those  published  be- 
fore the  "Seven  Seas"  deal  with  the  life  of  the  British 
soldier  in  India.  They  are  rough  and  sometimes  not  ex- 
actly fit  drawing  room  reading,  but  one  who  can 
appreciate  deep  feeling  showing  through  a  rough  exte- 
rior and  not  too  fastidious  manners  and  morals,  will  find  a 
fellowman  who  can  suffer  and  feel,  though  he  may  cloak 
his  pain  with  a  smile  and  die  with  a  joke  on  his  lips. 

The  poet  feels  the  deep  passions  of  these  men,  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  their  shame  and  exaltation.  The 
passionate  devotion  for  the  "Widder  at  Windsor,"  the 
shameful  cowardice  of  "That  Day/'the  brutal  mockery  of 
the"Sergeant's  Weddin',"the  pathetic  heart-cry  of  "Mary 
Pity  Woman,"  all  tell  of  the  "seeing  eye  and  the  under- 
standing heart,"  and  the  grim  satirical  humor  which 
laughs  at  follies  brings  out  in  clear  relief  the  haunting 
presence  of  the  shadow  of  death,  which  is  always  near. 
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"Tommy  Atkins"  laughs  at  himself,  he  laughs  at  his 
follies,  he  laughs  at  his  deeper  feelings,  he  laughingly 
congratulates  his  enemy  for  the  way  he  cuts  him  down, 
but  through  the  jest  and  laughter  sometimes  shows  a 
blackness  of  deep  despair  and  anguish.  What  more 
terribly  grim  and  tragic  than  this  from  "Cholera  Camp." 

"Oh,  strike  your  camp  and  go,  the  bugle's  callin', 

The  Rains  are  fallin', 
The  dead  are  bushed  and  stoned  to  keep  'em  safe  below, 

The  bands  a'doin  all  she  knows  to  cheer  us 
The  Chaplain's  gone  and  prayed  to  Gawd  to  'ear  us— 

To  'ear  us 
O,  Lord,  for  its  killin'  of  us  so!" 

Or  more  broadly  human  than  the  praise  of  "Fuzzy 
Wuzzy." 

"So  'ere's  to  you  Fuzzy  Wuzzy,  at  your  home  in  the  Soudan; 
You're  a  pore  benighted  heathen,  but  a  first  class  fightin'  man. 
An'  'ere's  to  you.  Fuzzy  Wuzz}^,  with  your  ayrick  head  of  'air — 
Your'e  a  big  black  bouncin'  beggar,  for  you  bruk  a  British  square." 

The  returned  soldier  "back  to  the  army  again"  laughs 
at  his  own  feelings  

"I  'eard  the  feet  on  the  gravel— the  feet  o'  the  men   what  drill, 
An'  I  says  to  my  fiutterin'  'eart  strings   I  says  to  'em  "Peace, 
be  still." 

The  reading  of  these  ballads  will  well  repay  one  who 
wishes  to  see  the  heart  of  the  seamy  side  of  soldier  life, 
and  can  appreciate  a  poetic  grasp  of  the  "deep  elemen- 
tal passions  of  humanity." 

Kipling's  last  and  most  pretentious  venture  is  the 
"Seven  Seas,"  in  which  he  strikes  a  different  and  less 
provincial  note  than  in  his  earlier  poems.  There  are 
also  many  pieces  which  have  been  published  in  various 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  never  collected  in  a 
volume,  which  are  of  the  same  general  character. 

The  "Seven  Seas"  came  out  about  the  time  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  and  is  in  its  main  purpose  a  song  of  the 
greater  England.  But  we  as  Americans  can  appreciate 
everything  which  he  says  of  Englishmen  as  a  race,  for  we 
too  are  descendants  of  the  same  sea-kings  whose  wander- 
ing nature  still  impels  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  seek  new 
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lands  and  search  out  strange  things.  The  deep  religious 
sense,  the  hatred  of  sham  and  pretense,  the  longing  for 
something  new,  the  uncomplaining  bravery,  the  push- 
ing, restless,  always  unsatisfied  longing  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fills  our  blood  as  well  as  theirs,  and  only  for  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  pay  allegiance  to  the  "Widder  at 
Windsor/'  we  might  well  belong  to  Mr.  Kipling's  world 
empire. 

Much  of  Mr.  Kipling's  own  verse  is  American  in  its 
audacity,  its  vigor,  and  its  freedom.  "Mulholland's 
Contract"  and  the  "Last  Chantey"  are  examples  of  that 
audacity  and  cynicism  which  he  »o  well  paints  in  his 
poem,  ''An  American"  

"But  through  the  shift  of  mind  and  mood 
Mine  ancient  humor  saves  him  whole. 
The  cynic  devil  in  his  blood 
That  bids  him  mock  his  hurrying  soul." 
"That  checks  him  foolish,  hot  and  proud 
That  chuckles  through  his  deepest  ire, 
That  gilds  the  slough  of  his  despond 
But  dims  the  goal  of  his  desire." 

The  painting  of  a  picture  in  a  few  vivid  words  is  a 
characteristic  of  Kipling.  He  almost  brings  scenes  be- 
fore you.  You  feel  yourself  moved  with  him,  the  very 
things  he  felt  you  feel,  and  you  think  he  has  sometimes 
stolen  your  feelings  and  put  words  to  them.  What  a 
way  he  has  of  expressing  things.  How  simple  and  yet 
how  true,  and  how  vividly  it  rises  before  you,  clear  cut 
in  clean,  forceful,  terse  English.  With  one  stroke  he 
paints  a  picture  that  might  unfold  itself  into  a  story. 
Simple  language,  yet  how  it  moves.  

"A  song  of  little  cunning,  of  a  singer  nothing  worth,  through  the 
naked  words  and  mean 
May  ye  see  the  truth  between 

As  the  singer  knew  and  touched  it  at  the  ends  of  all  the  earth." 

He  is  practical  and  yet  realistic,  he  sees  common 
things,  homely  feelings  we  call  them,  as  wonders  and 
deep  things.  He  has  a  deep  moral  feeling  always  char- 
acteristic of  the  English  people,and  he  speaks  ''after  the 
use  of  the  English  in  straight  flung  words  and  few," 
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who  are  "little  used  to  lie  down  at  the  bidding  of  any 
man,"  but  *'do  not  fall  on  the  neck,  or  kiss  when  they 
come  together." 

The  wonders  of  steam  and  electricity  he  sings  always 
and  the  glory  of  the  practical,  but  he  can  also  sing  its  pa- 
thos,as  he  does  in  the  ''Mary  Gloster,"the  death  bed  story 
of  a  man  who  has  had  for  his  object  but  to  make  money. 
He  believes  tha.t  we  can  find  romance  ever  present  before 
us,  not  a  vanished  spirit  of  a  mouldy  past  which  must 
be  sought  in  olden  tales  of  wonder  and  mystery.  He 
sings  of  electricity,  "the  power  that  troubles  the  still, 
that  has  neither  voice  nor  feet,"  and  his  grim  old  Scotch 
engineer  who  sees  "predestination  in  the  stamp  of  each 
connecting  rod',  sighs  for  "a  man  like  Robbie  Burns  to 
sing  the  song  of  steam." 

And  the  terrible  vividness  and  grim  tragedy  he  can 
put  into  a  scene.  The  "Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers"  is 
as  ghastly  as  a  shroud.  The  grim  fortitude  of  the  dying 
men,  and  their  utter  hopelessness,  the  lonesomeness  and 
gray  horror  of  the  fog  that  shuts  and  encloses  every- 
thing, brings  a  feeling  of  utter  desolation  hard  to  with- 
stand. And  then  what  delicate  satire  and  humor  he 
can  put  into  such  a  piece  as  the  "Story  of  Ung"  and 
"Mc Andrews  Hymn." 

He  shows  his  high  conception  of  his  mission,  a  con- 
ception held  by  every  true  poet  of  our  race,  in  the  ^True 
Romance"  a.nd  the  "Last  Rhyme  of  True  Thomas." 

"I  ha'  harpit  ye  up  to  the  throne  o'  God 

I  ha'  harpit  your  secret  soul  in  three; 

I  ha'  harpit  ye  down  to  the  Hinges  o'  Hell 

And  ye  would — make — a  Knight  o'  me!" 

One  could  quote  on  and  on  and  find  new  beauties. 
This  man  is  so  simple,  yet  so  earnest,  so  cynical,  yet  so 
loving,  lawless,  yet  deeply  patriotic,  doubting,  yet  re- 
ligious, in  short  so  full  of  humen  frailty,  so  apprecia- 
tively sympathetic  of  the  faults  and  failiags  of  his  fel- 
low men,  so  loving  in  his  satire,  so  entirely  fitting  the 
moods  and  feelings  of  men  as  brothers,  that  you  feel  as 
if  you  were  his  friend  and  he  were  writing  and  singing 
for  you  and  vvith  you. 
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Many  of  his  poems  I  have  not  mentioned.  The  long- 
ing and  regret  he  may  express  in  a  few  words  is  well 
shown  in  the  "Vampire"  whence  occurs  that  famous 
line  descriptive  of  the  Vampire  Woman—  "a  rag  and  a 
bone  an*d  a  hank  of  hair."  The  "Recessional"  is  a 
household  poem  throughout  English  speaking  lands 
and  needs  no  praise;  it  sings  itself  into  the  heart  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people.  This  poet  of  ours  closes  his  last 
volume  with  a  noble  aspiration  for  an  ideal  life,  for  an 
original  conception,  when  men  shall  be  unrestricted  and 
unfettered,  for  "now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face." — - 

"And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master  shall 
blame, 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in  his  separate  star 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  see  it,  for  tha  God  of  things  as  thsy  are." 

C.  E.  DOBSON. 

 :o:-  

HAWTHORNE  AND   HIS  MASTERPIECE. 


It  has  been  said  that  every  literature  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  people  among  vvhom  it  is 
produced.  Of  no  literature  is  this  assertion  more  true 
than  that  of  our  own.  Though  our  government  is 
scarcely  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  even  while  v/e 
are  serving  our  apprenticeship  in  the  field  of  letters,  our 
literature  has  numbered  masters  whose  works  we  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  send  to  the  mother  country,  with 
the  feeling  of  satisraction  that  they  were  as  good  as  any- 
thing that  we  had  received  from  her. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  many  such  writers;  our 
history  has  been  too  brief  for  that,  and  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  existence,  we  had  things  of  more  impor- 
tance than  that  of  producing  a  literature.  Hence,  of 
all  our  men  of  letters,  there  are  only  two  or  three,  for 
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whom  we  have  the  right  of  making  the  highest  claims. 
^' Three  or  four  beautiful  plants  of  trans-Atlantic  growth 
are  the  sum  of  what  the  world  recognizes,  and  in  this 
modest  nosegay,  the  genius  of  Hawthorne  is  admitted 
to  have  the  rarest  and  sweetest  fragrance." 

To  me,  it  has  always  seemed  singular  that  our  coun- 
try should  have  produced  such  a  writer  as  Hawthorne. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  a  "great  deal  of  history"  is 
necessary,  before  there  can  be  a  literature  to  amount  to 
anything,  that  a  country  must  teem  with  places  made 
sacred  by  story  and  song  in  order  to  arouse  inspiration 
and  the  imagination  sufficiently  to  produce  a  good  novel; 
but  how  different  was  it  with  Hawthorne!  Born  amid 
the  bleak  New  England  hills,  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  almost  the  seclusion  of  a  ^hermit.  To  me 
there  is  something  touching  in  this  man's  life.  Loving 
friendship,  but  too  shy  and  reserved  to  thrust  himself 
into  society,  he  shut  himself  in  from  the  world,  during 
the  better  part  of  his  years,  from  which  solitude  he  was 
to  emerge  with  the.  Scarlet  Letter,  as  the  fruits  of  his 
labor. 

But  this  confinement  and  the  cold  reception  given  his 
earlier  stories  was  well  for  Hawthorne.  We  can  find  in 
his  romances  no  trace  of  that  fault  to  which  almost  all 
our  writers  have  been  subject  at  one  time  or  other  in 
their  lives — that  which  foreigners  are  pleased  to  call 
"greenness."  That  seems  to  be  the  besetting  fault  of  all 
young  literary  aspirants  in  America.  So  great  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  reading  public  that  before  they  are  well 
able  to  hold  a  pen,  they  try  their  strength  and  endeavor 
to  win  popularity  and  eminence.  Not  so  with  Haw- 
thorne; he  knew  that  his  was  a  high  calling,  that  he 
must  wait  until  his  "late  spring  should  have  budded." 
For  years  he  drilled  himself,  writing  stories  and  then 
burning  them,  thereby  acquiring  an  easy  and  graceful 
style,  and  making  himself  a  master  of  narration.  For 
years  he  busied  himself  in  "burrowing  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  into  the  depths  of  our  common  nature  for  the 
purpose  of  psychological  romance,"  and  then  after  these 
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preparations,  he  gave  his  wing^s  their  ^'fullest  sweep," 
and  we  have  as  the  result  that  masterpiece  of  his,  the 
Scarlet  Letter. 

The  publication  of  this  romance  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  American  literature.  Previous  to  this 
time  there  had  been  no  novelist  who  had  not  absorbed 
something  of  the  English  writers,  which  of  course  we 
could  not  but  expect  owing  to  the  near  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  This  influence  could  always  be  seen 
in  their  writings,  and  it  was  left  to  Hawthorne,  the  ro- 
mancer, as  it  was  to  Bryant  the  poet,  to  throw  aside 
even  this  foreign  element  and  give  us  a  romance  Ameri- 
can to  the  core. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  Scarlet  Letter  and  note  some 
of  its  most  prominent  features. 

It  seems  but  fitting  that  it  should  have  been  published 
when  its  author  was  under  a  spell  of  gloom  and  despon- 
dency, for  it  is  SI  signally  dark  and  gloomy  book.  Its 
maximum  theme  throughout  is  sin,  a  gloomy  subject, 
heaven  lightly  treated. 

The  remark  made  of  the  Marble  Faun  that  it  is  an 
'■analysis  of  the  after  effects  of  murder  upon  different 
characters"  may  be  very  appropriately  applied  to  the 
Scarlet  Letter,  with  only  a  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  sin.  In  the  former,  the  guilt  of  the  two  chief  char- 
acters is  known  only  to  themselves  and  a  timid  girl 
who  has  never  known  the  taint  of  sin.  As  the  result, 
Hawthorne  can  use  his  imagination  only  to  picture  two 
persons  harrassed  by  their  guilty  conscience,  while  in 
the  Scarlet  Letter  the  author  has  a  wider  sweep,  and 
we  have  not  only  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  corresponding  to 
Donatello,  but  Hester  with  the  letter  upon  her  bosom 
making  her  the  scorn  of  every  one.  If  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  to  show  the  sequel  of  sin  and  the 
development  of  a  character  under  the  influence  of  a  sin- 
ful act,  the  Scarlet  Letter  is  superior  to  the  Marble 
Faun.  The  latter  does  not  show  us  a  person  who  works 
out  her  own  salvation  through  a  long  course  of  peni- 
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tence,  in  spite  of  public  condemnation,  enduring  all 
things.  To  create  such  a  person  calls  for  a  better  knowl- 
edge of,  and  a  deeper  ''burrowing  into  our  common  na- 
ture," than  is  needed  in  the  creation  of  such  persons  as 
Hilda  or  Miriam.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  think  the 
Scarlet  Letter  superior  to  the  Transformation,  the  ro- 
mance which  many  readers  consider  Hawthorne's  best. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  critics  that  in  the  Scarlet 
Letter  there  is  too  much  unreality,  that  the  author  deals 
too  liberally  with  abstractness,  or  in  other  words,  that 
there  are  no  real  characters  in  it.  It  is  true  that  Hester 
and  Mr.  Dimmesdale  are  rather  representatives  than? 
characters,  but  was  it  necessary  that  they  be  otherwise 
Did  the  purpose  of  the  romance  demand  real  characters? 
(As  J  have  already  said,)  if  Hawthorne's  object  was  to 
show  the  sequel  of  sin,  its  effects  upon  different  persons, 
this  long  period  of  penitence,  and  the  final  atonement  of 
their  sin,  the  delineation  of  character  must  bear  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  If  he  has  concerned  himself  with  the 
passion  itself,  he  would  have  needed  all  his  powers  of 
character-drawing  to  have  created  persons  with  flesh 
and  blood. 

As  I  understand  it,  (the  romance  with  which  I  com- 
pared the  Scarlet  Letter  a  moment  ago,)  the  Marble 
Faun  comes  near  these  people's  idea  of  wha.t  the  book 
should  have  been.  At  least,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not.  In  both,  the  objects  are  identically  the 
same,  viz-,  the  "analysis  of  the  effect  of  sin,"  while 
running  through  the  whole  of  the  Faun  is  an  attempt  at 
being  real.  There  is  no  essential  need  of  a  sharply  drawn 
character,  but  Hawthorne  has  labored  with  petins  to 
give  us  Donatello,  and  his  admirers  hold  him  up  to  us 
as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  creations  of  genius." 
And  moreover  he  has  attempted  to  be  real  in  discussing 
the  paintings  at  Rome,  and  in  descriptions  of  parts  of 
Rome  itself.  In  almost  glaring  contrast  to  this,  there 
is.  as  Hawthorne  himself  terms  it,  a  'tissue  of  absurdi- 
ties" running  through  the  entire  book.    These  two  op- 
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posite  forces  naturally  produce  an  undesirable  effect. 
One  is  bewildered,  unity  is  destroyed,  and  by  dividing 
our  interest  between  the  real  and  the  unreal,  the  author 
throws  a  mistiness  over  the  whole  book.  He  realizes 
this  defect  when  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  just  be- 
fore its  publication  and  mentioned  it  as  his  "misty  ro- 
mance." 

I  have  dwelt  rather  at  length  upon  the  Marble  Faun, 
but  I  think  it  necessary  in  order  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  the  Scarlet  Letter  would  have  been,  had  it  possessed 
more  reality. 

Some  have  censured  the  Scarlet  Letter  for  being  too 
symbolic,  but  with  those  who  think  so,  I  cannot  entirely 
agree.    In  a  romance  with  such  a  purpose  as  we  see  in 
this  one,  we  must  remember  that  symbolism  can  be  car- 
ried to  a  further  extent  than  would  be  allowed  in  oth- 
ers.   Protest  is  made  against  the  frequent  allusion  to 
the  burning  nature  of  the  letter  upon  Hester's  breast, 
and  especially  to  that  night  scene  upon  the  scaffold, 
when  Arthur  Dimmesdale  imagined  that  he  sees  the 
outlines  of  the  letter  A  in  the  heavens.    For  Hawthorne 
to  have  ascribed  this  vision  to  a  sane  person,  would  have 
been  going  too  far,  and  would  have  bordered  on  the  rid- 
iculous, but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  young 
minister,  whose  morbid  mind  had  been  wrought  up  to 
the  very  highest  pitch  of  excitement.    To  my  mind, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  effective  in  describing 
the  mental  condition  of  this  ''sinful  wretch."  Haw- 
thorne might  have  dwelt  too  frequently  on  some  one 
symbolic  object,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  weary 
the  reader,  but  at  no  time  is  the  symbolism  unfitting  or 
bordering  on  the  extreme. 

In  no  other  of  our  writer's  romances,  or  even  among 
his  famous  short  stories,  is  given  a  better  proof  of  his 
being  a  master  in  the  art  of  narration.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  speak  too  ardently  in  saying  that  there  are  few 
novels  in  the  English  language  which  are  equal  to  it  in 
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unity  and  simplicity.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  which 
does  not  share  in  bringing  out  one  ruling  impression.  The 
key  note  of  the  story  is  struck  in  the  opening  chapter, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  crowd  gathered  around  the 
old  Salem  jail  seemed  to  augur  some  '"'awful  business  in 
hand."  It  is  an  awful  business,  and  its  awfulness  is 
kept  before  us  to  the  very  last  chapter  in  the  book,  and 
when,  in  the  end,  as  the  old  physician  is  about  to  clutch 
the  prize  for  which  he  has  toiled  through  so  many  years 
we  see  Mr.  Dimmesdale  ascend  the  steps  to  the  gallows 
and  take  little  Pearl's  hand  in  his,  we  feel  that  it  is  the 
most  effective  climax  that  could  have  been  conceived. 

I  have  mentioned  simplicity  as  one  of  the  marked 
qualities  of  the  book.  There  is  no  complicity  in  the 
plot,  and  the  setting  is  a  small  New  England  town 
which  had  witnessed  the  most  violent  persecutions  by 
the  Puritans.  This  was  Hawthorn's  home  and  here  he 
could  write  best.  He  understood  the  Puritan  life  at 
Salem,  and  he  could  interpret  the  spirituality  that  he 
had  absorbed  among  his  native  hills^during  his  boyhood. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  removes  himself  to 
Rome  and  attempts  to  draw  the  artistic  life  there,  he 
finds  that  he  is  out  of  his  sphere,  and  that  he  loses  that 
Hawthornesque  flavor  which  is  the  charm  of  his  Ameri- 
can romances. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  this  book  covers  a  wide 
field  in  making  a  study  of  Hawthorne  and  his  position 
in  American  literature,  and  the  more  we  study  him,  the 
surer  we  are  that  he  is  our  greatest  novelist  and  the 
Scarlet  Letter  is  his  greatest  novel, 

L.  L.  Dantzler, 

 :o:  

THE  OLD  STAR  FORT. 


Among  the  first  villages  in  upper  South  Carolina  was 
Ninety-Six,  or,  as  part  of  it  was  called.  Cambridge.  It 
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was  established  at  first  only  as  a  trading  post  with  the 
Indians.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokees.  With  these  when  the  post  was  first  estab- 
lished there  were  friendly  relations  until  some  trouble 
arose  that  the  Indians  attributed  to  the  whites  and  they 
determined  to  massacre  them.  They  would  have  ac- 
complished their  purpose  and  done  the  dastardly  deed 
had  it  not  been  for  an  Indian  maiden  who,  at  the  risk  of 
her  life,  left  the  villlage  and  walked  to  the  post  to  warn 
thf^  whites.  She  reached  the  post  after  walking  just 
ninety-six  miles — hence  the  name  of  the  village — so  says 
tradition.  And  it  says  further  that  she  married  one  of 
the  young  men  at  the  post  and  made  him  a  good  wife. 

The  post  soon  grew  to  a  village  and  here  was  situated 
the  Court  House  of  Ninety-Six  District,  which  was  for- 
tified with  stockades  both  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  retain  the  prisoners. 

Ninety-Six  being  on  the  border  was  the  scene  of  the 
ravages  of  marauding  and  foraging  parties,  that  con- 
sisted principally  of  Tories,  but  there  were  some  loyal 
Whigs  that  worked  for  peace  and  fought  for  liberty. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ninety-Six  when  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out.  And  being  the  most  important 
point  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  it  was  the  place 
to  be  held  by  either  side  that  wanted  possession  of  the 
State.  The  British  succeeded  in  winning  this  point  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger  in  command  put  all  forces  to 
work  at  once  to  make  additional  fortifications.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  village  on  a  hill,  he  erected  a  star  re- 
doubt and  here  placed  his  artillery  and  stationed  his 
men. 

General  Greene  arriving  in  the  State  determined  to 
drive  the  British  from  Carolina  soil  and  he  deemed  it 
best  to  attack  Cruger  in  his  stronghold.  This  he  bearan 
to  do  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Koskiusko,  a  civil  engi- 
neer, who  superintended  the  work  of  approach  by  build- 
ing" parallels  and  he  was  slowly  but  surely  gaining 
ground  on  the  enemey  till  Cruger  sent  a  small  band 
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which  drove  Koskiusko  and  his  men  back,  forcing  him 
to  change  his  mode  of  attack.  This  he  did  by  begin- 
ning to  make  an  excavation  under  the  fort  in  order  to 
blow  up  the  British — this  was  to  be  done  in  times  of  war 
and  not  during  peace. 

Tliese  plans  would  have  been  successful  if  General 
Greene  had  not  lieard  that  Lord  Rawdon  was  rapidly 
approaching  to  aid  Cruger,  so  he  determined  to  make  an 
immediate  attack  upon  the  fort.  He  and  his  men 
charged  upon  the  British  with  full  force  and  at  the  point 
of  bayonets,  both  sides  fiercely  and  to  win.  Many  men 
on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  Greene  did  not 
give  in  till  he  learned  that  Rawdon  was  very  near, and  not 
wishing  to  sacrifice  his  remaining  forces  by  having  them 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  a  much  larger  army,  he 
withdrew.  But  for  Rawdon's  interference  Greene  would 
have  gained  possession  of  the  fort, for  he  had  succeeded  in 
beating  off  the  British  from  their  supply  of  water.  At  the 
present  day  there  can  be  seen  a  well  that  the  British  tried 
to  dig  in  the  fort.    The  siege  lasted  twenty-seven  days. 

Some  one  about  this  time  advised  Greene  to  leave  the 
State,  but  replied  with  all  his  American  bravery,  ''I  will 
recover  the  country  or  die  in  the  attempt,"  and  he  did 
not  die. 

One  reason  perhaps  for  the  cool  and  calm  conduct  of 
both  leaders  and  the  fierce  struggle  for  victory  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cruger  and  Mrs.  Greene 
were  in  a  neighboring  farm  house.  General  Greene 
kept  the  house  guarded  so  that  both  ladies  should  be 
protected  from  any  injury.  Mrs.  Cruger  returned  the 
the  kindness  by  directing  aright  a  scouting  party  that 
had  been  out  on  duty  at  the  time  of  Greene's  retreat 
and  who  but  for  her  timely  warning  would  have  been 
captured. 

The  fort  was  soon  after  evacuated  on  account  of 
British  losses  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Never  did  a 
country  fight  harder  for  freedom  and  never  did  the 
mother  country  fight  harder  to  protect  what  she  thought 
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were  her  rights.  ''It  was  a  case  of  "diamond  cut 
diamond"  and  today  the  English  and  American  people 
are  the  bravest  in  war  and  the  most  hospitable  and 
courteous  in  peace. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  situation  over  one  hundred 
years  later.  Two  miles  south  of  the  present  Ninety-Six- 
a  pretty  little  villao-e  with  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
there  is  to  be  seen  some  of  the  best  farming  land  in  the 
State,  which  at  this  time  of  year  is  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  beautiful  grain.  Through  this  flows  a 
small  rivulet  which  furnished  water  for  the  villages  and 
the  armies.  On  the  west  where  Cambridge  was,  only  a 
negro  house  is  to  be  seen;  on  the  east  where  Ninety-Six 
was  situated  there  is  a  cabin  or  two  and  a  beautiful 
grove  of  oaks  which  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  the  currounding  country;  for  here  is  to  be  seen  the 
unfinished  mine  of  Kosciusko,  the  remains  of  the  trenches 
and  star  redoubt.  This  place  is  visited  by  numbers  of 
people  to  view  the  fallen  star—the  star  that  twinkled 
brightly  in  the  war  of  Independence  but  twinkles  no 
more— The  Old  Star  Fort. 

D.  T.  KiNARD,  '98. 

 :o:-— ~ — 

THE  VALUE  OF   COLLEGE    LITERARY  SOCIE- 

TIES. 


It  is  related  of  an  old  Greek  writer  that,  upon  being 
asked  what  boys  ought  to  learn,  he  immediately  replied, 
"What  they  will  have  occsion  to  use  when  they  become 
men."  If  the  education  of  the  youth  should  at  all  be 
governed  by  a  reference  to  the  wants  of  practical  life  in 
after  years,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  deny  that  the  lit- 
erary societies,  properly  managed,  may  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  of  educational  agencies. 
Hence,  when  we  mention  debating  and  literary  societies, 
these  agencies  at  once  take  possession  of  us,  inspiring 
within  us  a  peculiar  interest.    They  certainly  have  ca- 
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pabilities  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  they  are  rarely 
realized,  'though  they  are  undeniably  great,  and  easy 
of  development,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
rarely,  and  often  not  at  all,  brought  into  full  and  efficient 
exercise.  There  are  those  who  will  at  once  declare  this 
a  broad  and  extravagant  statement;  bnt  we  are  confi- 
dent that  there  are  those  who  will  agree  with  us,  when 
we  say  that  the  history  of  such  agencies  in  a  college 
course  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  else  but  the  record  of 
desultory  meetings,  without  any  fixed  or  elevated  pur- 
pose, unsupported  by  proper  and  sufficient  preparation, 
without  an  intelligent  regard  for  parliamentary  law  and 
usage — in  other  words,  Avithout  any  aim,  study,  process, 
or  result  beyond  the  accomplishment  of  an  ordinary 
pastime.  With  our  mind  directed  toward  such  asso- 
ciations we  are  apt  to  connect  them  with  the  idea  of 
amusement,  with  the  idea  of  dissipation,  rather  than 
that  of  honest  purposes,  conscientious  performance  of 
duty,  and  mental  improvement- 
Such  societies  as  these  we  are  not  inclined  to  regard 
as  typical  of  our  ideal  debating  club  or  literary  socie- 
ties. We  do  not  regard  them  as  regular,  reliable  sources 
of  improvement  in  college  life.  They  are  representative 
of  that  class  of  college  students  who,  either  from  down- 
right ignorance  or  mulish  stubbornness,  refuse  to  see 
things  in  their  proper  light.  Yet  we  often  see  them 
spring  up  spontaneously,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  midst 
of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Even  here  they 
are  incidental,  forming  no  part  of  the  original  purpose — 
encouraged  and  petted,  it  may  be,  but  not  a  necessity — 
guarded,  rather  than  governed  by  those  in  authority 
But  because  our  college  literary  societies  or  debating 
clubs,  composed  exclusively  of  college  students,  are 
often  abused,  is  no  reason  that  the  abuses  should  be  cut 
off  by  crushing  the  societies.  They,  like  many  other 
good  things,  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  to  crush  them  is 
too  much  like  curing  the  disease  by  killing  the  patient. 

The  very  nature  of  our  mental  constitution  seems  to 
create  a  demand  for  them.    We  all  like  to  debate  and 
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argue  living  questions  of  momentous  importance.  This 
demand  is  created  during  that  period  of  our  life  when 
passion  is  in  fierce  conflict  with  principle,  when  as 
young  college  students  are  wont  to  do,  we  are  inclined 
to  rush  headlong  into  any  idea,  that  may  suddenly  strike 
us,  eager  to  resort  to  oral  discussions,  which  was  among 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  means  of  eliciting 
truth  and  diffusing  knowledge.  Though  these  abuses 
are  self-evident  to  all  honest  and  clear-minded  students, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  settle  the  boundaries  within 
which  the  liberties  and  abuses  of  a  literary  society 
should  be  restrained. 

Now,  taking  for  granted  that  these  institutions  of  a  col- 
lege are  sure  to  exist, as  they  should  naturally  and  logical- 
ly do,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  causes  of  higher  education,  which  are  scarcely  at- 
tainable in  any  other  way. 

Firstly,  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  logical  dispu- 
tation among  students,  wnich  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
the  branches  essential  to  higher  education.  When  we 
make  this  assertion,  there  are  those  who  grasp  the  idea 
of  a  disputation  which  begets  a  captious  rather  than  a 
critical  spirit,  and  which  always  develops  ready 
wranglers,  rather  than  mature  debaters.  This  is  not 
our  idea  at  all.  We  mean  logical  disputation — that 
sort  of  argument  which  one  writer  has  said  to  be  "the 
natural  and  necessary  outlooking  of  the  soul  in  the 
earnest  search  after  knowledge."  This  sort  of  disputa- 
tion ignores  the  dominion  of  pride,  passion,  prejudice, 
and  petty  ambitions;  it  diligenlj  seeks  the  real,  which 
ever  underlies  and  explains  the  merely  phenomenal. 
But  any  debate  to  be  beneficial  must  be  orderly.  Where 
every  debater  is  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  course,  with 
no  honest  and  legitimate  purpose  in  view,  but  simply  to 
pit  himself  against  his  opponent  from  selfish  motives, 
unless  that  society  possesses  unusual  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration, the  debate  is  very  likely  to  the  source  of  strife 
and  wrangling.     There  should  be  parliamentary  law 
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there  as  well  as  liberty.  Let  each  debater  present  his 
argument  in  a  candid,  orderly  disputation,  avoiding 
those  dishonest  methods  of  debate  which  breed  conten- 
tion and  wrangling.  Any  debater  who  endeavors  to 
warp  a  paliamentary  law  is  not  too  honest  to  stoop  to 
the  lowest  act  of  dishonesty  to  carry  his  point.  In  many 
this  latter  would  tend  to  create  tha  idle  and  pernicious 
habit^of  dealing,  as  one  writer  has  very  cleverly  put  it, 
''in  those  dialectical  subtleties  which  are  wont  much 
more  to  declare  the  wit  of  him  that  uses  them,  than  to 
increase  the  knowledge  or  remove  the  doubts  of  sober 
lovers  of  truth." 

Secondly,  literary  societies  furnish  the  fullest  opportu- 
nities for  the  improvement  and  practice  of  deliberative 
oratory.  This  beneficial  influence,  or  result  of  such  as- 
sociations would  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  kind  of 
organization.  Ko  one  will  for  a  mome^t  question  the 
importance  of  acquiring  this  sort  of  oratory.  It  is  used 
in  all  deliberative  bodies  and  organizations,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, literary  and  scientific;  wherever,  in  short,  there 
arise  discussions  that  are  decided  by  the  Avill  of  the  ma- 
jority, there  deliberative  oratory  possesses  an  appro- 
priate place.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  a 
debating  or  literary  society,  whose  benefits  are  least 
questionable.  Literary  societies  are  to  literary  students 
what  chemical  lectures  are  to  students  of  medicine. 

Thirdly,  literary  societies  enable  us  to  acquire  a  great 
amount  and  variety  of  knowledge.  Besides  the  elabor- 
ate preparation  for  debate,  the  student  should  gather 
information  which  is  incidentally  thrown  from  ear  to 
ear.  We  acquire  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the  prep- 
aration of  documents,  resolutions,  by-laws  and  consti- 
tutions, which  incidental  information  we  shall  ever 
find  useful  in  all  professions  in  after  life. 

Fourthly,  we  are  lead  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  practice  of  parliamentary  law.  Such  information  is 
very  valuable.  Any  organization  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  a  literary  society  falls  wide  of  its  purpose  anp 
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aim,  if  it  fails  to  impart  to  its  members  a  wholesome 
knowledge   of  parliamentary   laws.    This  knowledge 
often  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  right,  often  when 
the  right  has  no  other  defense.    Such  are  the  few  of 
many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  properly  managed 
literary  society.    The  only  objection  to  be  brought  in 
force  against  them  is  that  they  are  so  often  liable  to 
abuse.    This  should  be  checked  by  those  students  who 
see  truth  as  it  should  be.    They  who  see  the  spirit  of  a 
part  of  its  members  to  be  vain,  skeptical  and  dishonestly 
ambitious,  must  throw  their  influence  on  the  side  of 
the  right.    I  italacize  the  last  bad  quality  of  a  literary 
society  because  it  is  the  one  least  found,  where  there 
are  gentlemen,  or  those  who  possess  the  instincts  of 
gentlemen.    It  is  thus  at  Wofford.    But  where  a  delib- 
erative body  does  fall  into  such  an  error,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  the  right  shall  be  righted.    Tf  such 
organizations  meet  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  beguile 
away  an  idle  hour,  the  time,  though  it  might  be  worse 
spent  elsewhere,  is  nevertheless  lost.    Not  only  lost  in 
the  sense  of  its  failure  to  impart  some  valuable  knowl- 
edge to  its  members,  but  lost,  because  it   engenders  per- 
nicious mental  habits.    But  should  a  different  spirit  pre- 
vail, should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  such  organizations  and  associations, 
mind  with  mind,  aim  with  aim,  how  various,  how  valu- 
able the  reward  that  is  sure  to  come! 

The  literary  society  is  to  the  mental  man  what  the 
gymnasium  is  to  the  physical  man;  yet,  he  must  feel 
the  mind  is  more  valuable  than  the  body.  Its  desires 
when  properly  gratified,  its  powers  when  fully  devel- 
oped and  properly  disciplined,  its  cravings  when  prop- 
erly satisfied  will  yield  more  happiness  than  all  that 
can  flow  from  ''the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life."  But  we  would  not  have  this  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  objection  to  the  gymnasium  far 
from  it.  Both  are,  indeed,  blessings.  The  cry  of  the 
smaller  colleges  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  for  well 
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equipped  gymnasiums  and  competent  instructors.  Why 
not  make  the  call  for  ideal  college  literary  societies  as 
loud  and  as  earnest?  No  one  can  receive  the  physical 
benefit  accredited  to  the  gymnasium  unless  he  performs 
his  duty  regularly  and  faithfully.  How  can  we  expect 
our  societies  to  be  ideal  unless  we  are  equally  as  prompt 
and  faithful!  The  one  of  these  great  factors  in  modern 
education  trains  and  develops  all  the  mental  power  and 
faculties,  by  habitual  exercise,  as  will  most  effectually 
exhibit  their  native  power,  and  give  the  subject  the  full 
control  over  them,  so  that  he  can  use  them  at  will  to 
the  extent  of  his  capacity;  the  other  great  factor  is  no 
less  careful  of  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
physical  man,  freeing  the  body  from  disease,  learning 
us  to  avoid  all  intemperance  or  excess,  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  exercise,  all  exposures  to  changes  of  tempera- 
lure,  and  all  irregularities  of  habits.  The  one  cannot  be 
fully  and  completely  developed  without  the  other.  If 
the  laws  of  health  and  physical  development  are  allowed 
to  be  violated,  the  mind,  a  tenant  of  the  body,  having 
the  whole  body  under  its  control,  will  with  difficulty  or, 
perhaps,  not  at  all  secure  the  mental  development  and 
mental  discipline,  which  should  otherwise  exist.  To 
make  an  athlete,  it  is  necessary  to  give  oneself  up  en- 
tirely to  well  directed  exercise,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  laws  hich  govern  the  mind  are  similar 
to  those  which  govern  the  body,  in  its  development  and 
discipline.  The  mind  requires  active,  well-directed  ex" 
ercise,  and  this  should  be  required  through  the  whole 
course  of  mental  training,  until  every  proper  mental  ex- 
ercise becomes  a  habit.  It  is  the  province  of  college 
literary  societies  to  direct  this  mental  exercise.  These 
agents  in  a  college  course  secure  a  certain  kind  of  dis- 
cipline, another  branch  of  study  may  secure  another 
kind  of  discipline;  for  discipline,  and  not  science,  is  the 
first  great  object  of  education. 

Latin  and  Greek  may  develop  the  powers  of  the  right 
arm,  and  mathematics  the  left,  but  our  own  language 
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with  its  accomplishments,  must  make  up  and  develop 
the  head,  the  body,  and  the  powers  of  locomotion.  By 
continual  practice  of  the  beauties  of  our  language,  our 
mental  and  physical  being  is  developed. 

The  training  of  the  literary  society  needs  no  defence; 
requires  no  advocacy.  Life  is  a  perpetual  debate.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  seconds  the  call  for  the  well-trained  de- 
baters! 

Ernest  Wiggins,  '99. 

 :o:  

A    BREATH  OF  A  SONG. 


II. 

When  Henry  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  a  street 
lamp  threw  a  dim  shadow  on  the  sheeting  through  the 
little  window  in  the  east  gable.  Although  he  had  seen 
it  often  before,  it  almost  frightened  him  to-night.  He 
lighted  a  little  tin  lamp,  whose  uncertain  pretence  of 
light  revealed  the  scantiness  of  his  furnishings.  It  was 
an  attic  room,  and  the  cob-webs  and  dauber's  nests  that 
clung  to  the  black  sheeting  gave  it  a  hideous  appear- 
ance. On  one  side  stood  a  low  cot  from  under  which  he 
drew  a  small  trunk  evidently  containing  all  his  posses- 
sions of  value,  if  indeed  he  valued  any  of  them. 

From  the  bottom  of  this  trunk  he  took  two  photo- 
graphs. One  was  a  young  mother,  with  a  smiling  baby 
boy  in  her  arms.  The  other  was  the  likeness  of  a  youth 
about  eighten  years  of  age.  His  cap  was  carelessly  pushed 
back  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  he  held  a  cigar- 
ette in  his  mouth.  Both  photographs  were  of  him- 
self, one  taken  in  his  infancy,  and  the  other  a  few 
months  before  he  committed  the  burglary  for  which  he 
had  been  imprisoned.  As  he  seemed  to  be  living  prin- 
cipally in  imagination  tonight,  it  was  quite  natural  that 


X, 
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he  seemed  to  hear,  softly  pealing  through  the  mid-night 
air,  the  strain  to  which  he  had  listened  earlier  in  the 
night: 

"I  am  carried  back  to  chilhood, 
I  am  now  a  child  again." 

The  reverie  that  the  pictures  had  caused  was  broken 
by  a  faint  rap  at  his  door.  In  answer  to  his  "Come  in,'^ 
the  door  pushed  cautiously  open,  and  a  pair  of  small 
eyes  peeped  in. 

"Why,  I  'lowed  you'd  be  in  bed,"  said  the  voice  of 
one  of  Grayden's  would-be-accomplices. 

"No,"  Henry  replied,  "I  feel  better  now" 

The  man  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  "Well,  do  you 
feel  well  enough  to  go  with  us  now?" 

Gray  den  saw  that  he  must  tell  his  reason  for  not  go- 
ing, and  for  a  moment  felt  almost  ashamed  of  having 
^iven  up  for  such  a  reason. 

"Avery,"  he  said,  with  firmness,  "I  am  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint you  fellows  tonight,  but  I  have  decided  to  do  no 
more  such  work  as  we  planned  for  tonight.  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  care  to  know  why.  I  am  going  to  work,  and 
be  a  man  whom  a  fellow-man  need  not  fear.  If  I  can- 
not live  an  honest  life  I  can  die  an  honest  death.  Don't 
think  hard  of  me,  but  henceforth  I  am  a  man  of  honor 
and  kindness." 

The  man  went  out  without  another  word,  and  Gray- 
den  looked  again  at  his  mother's  picture.  He  fancied 
that  the  lips  moved  in  a  smile,  and  the  eyes  sparkled,  in 
loving  approval  of  his  resolution;  then  he  kissed  it,  and 
laid  it  away.  He  extinguished  the  light,  and  walked 
toward  his  bed,  preparatory  to  retiring;  then  suddenly 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  by  his  bedside.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered,  but  he  heard,  and  not  he -alone,  the  words  of 
one  of  the  little  couplets,  though  a  thousand  times  more 
sweetly  sung  than  when  he  had  heard  it  before  

"Hear  my  prayers,  O  Heavenly  Father, 
Bless,  oh!  bless  my  precious  child!" 

That  was  all,  and  that  was  enough.     He  was  com- 
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forted  and  lay  down  upon  his  pillows;  but  in  spite  c  f 
himself  the  tears  gathered  in  his  weary  eyes.  As  they 
ran  down  his  cheeks,  he  seemed  to  hear  his  mother's 
voice,  accompanied  by  others  in  the  distance,  while 
faint  upon  his  ear  fell  the  sound  of  the  sweetest  harps; 
and  they  sang. 

Hush  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed," 

As  the  sun  streamed  through  th  e  little  window  the 
next  morning,  and  the  birds  chirped  m  errily  outside, 
everything  seemed  new  to  Henry  Grayden;  but  really  the 
change  was  in  himself,  and  not  the  ever  beautiful  world 
around  him.  His  face  was  bright  with  a  smile,  instead 
of  the  expression  it  had  been  wont  to  wear.  His  form 
was  erect,  and  his  step  was  lighter  than  it  had  been  for 
many  a  day. 

That  very  day  he  went  in  search  of  work.    He  had 
carefully  thought  over  the  fact  that  employers  would  not 
trust  him,  and  had  determined  to  accept  the  best  situa- 
tion he  could  find,  however  humble  it  might  be.  And 
the    position    that    he    accepted   was    indeed  very 
humble  one.  but  that  untiring  energy,  whose  force  was 
formerly  spent  in  the  perpetration  of  criminal  plans,  was 
now  exercised  in  honest  work.    And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  energy  soon  won  the  confidence  of  his  employers. 
His  determination  was  never  shaken^  and  to  those  who 
did  not  know  his  disposition,  his  rapid  promotion  might 
have  seemed  rash  in  his  employers.    But  they  were 
shrewd  business  men,  and  saw  that  he  was  one  also. 
They  studied  his  nature  from  the  beginning,  and  he  never 
took  a  step  in  which  they  were  not  reasonably  certain  of 
profit.    So,  in  three  years,  when  Henry  was  twenty-six, 
he  was  made  manager  of  a  branch  establishment  in  an- 
other town.    The  people  who  knew  him,  and  who  knew 
his  past  life,  seemed  quite  willing  to  forget  the  story  of 
his  crimes,  and  he  enjoyed  the  fact  that  he  was  as  good 
a  citizen  as  any  other  man. 

One  night  in  N'ovem.ber,  Henry  approached  Judge 
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Thorn  well's  home  again.  The  parlor  was  lighted  up 
brilliantly,  and  the  light  fell  on  the  shrubbery  behind 
which  he  had  hidden  himself  three  and  a  half  years  be- 
fore. He  turned  from  the  walk  and  went  around  to  the 
place,  and  crouched  down  behind  the  hedge  again.  The 
sight  before  him  was  very  familiar.  He  remained  there 
only  a  few  minutes,  however;  he  went  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  rang  the  bell. 

No  one  but  himself  can  appreciate  his  feelings  as  he 
was  shown  into  that  parlor.  Its  contents,  especially  the 
piano  that  stood  by  the  window,  whose  music  had  helped 
to  penetrate  the  stormy  heart  of  the  criminal,  had  been 
so  impressed  upon  him  that  night,  that  they  were  vivid 
in  his  memory  still.  The  furniture  was  arranged  just  as 
it  had  been  on  that  night.  The  blaze  of  the  chandelier 
seemed  to  be  just  as  brilliant  as  that  which  had  fallen 
on  his  surroundings  that  night.  As  he  took  a  seat  near 
the  piano,  he  noticed  that  a  music-book  stood  upon  the 
book-rack,  as  if  some  one  had  lately  been  playing.  And 
it  did  not  escape  his  notice  that  it  stood  open  at  the  song 
entitled  "My  Mother's  Prayer." 

He  had  met  Judge  Thornwell's  daughter  several 
months  before,  but  he  never  allowed  hims-lf  to  think  of 
calling  until  he  had  become  the  manager  of  the  branch 
house  of  his  employers.  Although  her  father  knew  the 
young  man's  history,  he  had  never  told  his  daughter  that 
the  gentleman  who  was  to  call  on  her  had  served  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary.  He  had  watched  his  reformation 
with  interest,  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  permanent. 

A  rustle  of  silk  caused  Henry  to  turn  to  the  door,  as 
Marguerite  Thornwell  entered.  She  was  indeed  lovely. 
Her  hair  was  of  a  light  golden,  just  the  color  to  glisten 
in  the  mellow  light  of  the  chandelier;  her  eyes  were  a 
soft  blue,  and  remarkably  bright  and  interesting,  with 
an  expression  that  made  one  feel  that  their  owner  felt 
a  personal  interast  in  one's  pleasure. 

On  this  November  night,  the  story  of  a  June  night, 
more  than  three  years  before,  was  told.  More  than  this, 
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another  story  was  told,  sometimes  called ''the  old,  old 
story."  And  late  that  night,  one  passing  by  might  have 
heard  the  soft  strains  of  ''My  Mother's  Prayer,"  as  the 
beautiful  musician  played  and  sang  it  at  Henry's  re- 
quest. As  he  stood  and  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  listened 
to  her  voice,  he  was  not  surprised  that  it  had  such  an 
effect  on  his  wild  life,  He  was  thankful  that  he  went 
to  the  place  early  that  night,  and  that  his  plans  were 
thwarted  by  the  strain  of  music. 

Spring  came  again,  and  Henry  Grayden  and  Marguer- 
ite Thornwell  were  engaged  to  be  married  in  the  fall. 
But  the  July  air  was  freighted  with  fever,  and  Mar- 
guerite was  chosen  as  one  of  its  victims.  For  three 
weeks  she  lay  in  listless  sufPering.  Sometimes,  in  mo- 
ments of  half  consciousness,  she  would  talk  with  her 
nurse  about  Henry,  and  requested  her  to  sing  her  favor- 
ite song;  and  one  morning  at  sunrise,  as  she  was  listen- 
ing to  the  couplet 

"I  am  carried  back  to  childhood 
I  am  now  a  child  again," 

she  was  carried  away  to  that  Realm,  to  enter  which 
everyone  must  become  as  a  little  child. 

Then  came  the  true  test  of  Henry's  strength.  Great 
as  the  blow  was  to  him,  he  only  staggered  under  its 
fore.  Although  he  felt  that  the  prize  he  had  lost  was 
vyrorth  many  lives,  he  still  felt  that  his  fragment  of  life 
was  worth  living.  And  when  thirty-four  years  later, 
the  old  man  lay  down  and  died,  he  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  girl  who  died  at  twenty-one. 

 :o:  

TENNYSON'S  SIMPLICITY,  AS  CHARACTERIZED 
IN  ENOCH  ARDEN. 


Coming  down  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  in  which  the 
poets  and  writers  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  old 
bombastic  style  of  chivalry  and  romance,  of  knights  and 
ladies  and  also  the  art  of  word-painting,  we  now  turn 
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our  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  present  day  which 
has  gone  through  great  chages  and  has  come  to  a  point 
where  simplicity  is  the  chief  object.  In  order  that  we 
may  understand  more  clearly  what  is  meant  by  this 
kind  of  literature  and  what  it  holds  in  the  present  day, 
we  may  appropriately  use  Tennyson  as  a  typical  writer, 
and  more  particularly  his  poem  on  Enoch  Arden  to 
point  out  his  simplicity  as  characterized  in  that  person- 
age. 

Enoch  Arden  is  a  true  idyl;  it  is  a  simple  story  of  a 
sea-faring  man's  sorrows;  not  aspiring  to  the  dimen- 
sions or  the  pompous  march  of  the  strain  which  sings 
of  heroes  and  their  exploits,  but  charming  the  heart  by 
its  true  pathos,  and  the  ear  by  sweet  music  of  its  own." 

Not  once  does  Tennyson  praise  Enoch  or  compare  him 
with  other  men  in  order  to  show  the  character  of  the 
man,  but  he  writes  in  plain,  Anglo-Saxon  words;  so 
plain  that  we  can  clearly  see  the  hero  without  his  be- 
ing pointed  out.  In  reading  this  poem,  Enoch  appears 
almost  a  supernatural  being;  one  who  could  not  have 
lived.  But  Tennyson,  with  his  great  mind,  takes  a  plain 
man  from  the  poorest  class  of  people,  and  by  his  strong 
power  of  expression,  presnts  to  the  world  one  of  his 
greatest  poems. 

"Here  on  the  beach  a  hundred  years  ago, 

Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 

The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port, 

And  Philip  Ray,  the  miller's  only  son, 

And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor  lad, 

Made  orphan  by  a  winter  ship  wreck. 

Played  among  the  waste  and  the  lumber  of  the  shore." 

In  the  above  quotation  the  author  introduces  the 
characters  and  the  conditions  which  cluster  around  the 
youthful  hero,  and  beautifully  lead  up  to  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

"But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  past, 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending  sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  eithef  fixed  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl;  and  Enoch  spoke  his  love 
But  Philip  loved  in  silence;  and  the  girl 
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Seemed  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him; 
But  she  loved  Enoch:  tho'  she  knew  it  not, 
And  would  if  ask'd,  deny  it." 

In  this  the  author  very  clearly  shows  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  the  three  little  characters,  and 
also  the  peculiar  love  which  Philip  and  Enoch  bore  re- 
spectively to  Annie. 

A  band  of  nutters  went  to  the  hazle-wood,  and  in  the 
band  were  Enoch  and  Annie.  Philip  stayed  an  hour 
behind  with  his  sick  father.  When  he  reached  the  haz- 
el-wood, he  saw  Enoch  and  Annie  sitting  hand-in-hand, 
and  he  gives  vents  to  his  feelings  in  the  following  lines: 

"Philip  looked; 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom; 

and  like  a  wounded  life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood." 

But  Annie,  not  allowing  either  of  them  to  be  hurt  on 
account  of  their  seeming  rivalry,  as  it  were,  speaks  to 
them  in  tender,  loving  words,  and  consoles  them  by  say- 
ing that  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both. 

But  as  time  wore  on, 

"These  ,^were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  bells, 
And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy  years. 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence. 
And  mutual  love  and  hanorable  toil." 

The  author  again  pictures  very  beautifully  the  scene 
between  Philip  and  Annie  during  the  absence  of  Enoch. 
Philip,  though  feeling  a  pang  in  his  heart  at  the  loss  of 
Annie,  would  come  to  see  her  often.  When  Enoch  had 
been  gone  seven  long  years,  Philip  asked  Annie  to  be 
his  wife,  as  he  knew  Enoch  would  never  come  back 
again.    But  Annie  tenderly  said: 

"Can  one  love  twice?  can  you  be  ever  loved 
As  Enoch  was?    What  is  it  that  you  ask?" 

Phillip  answered:  "I  am  content  to  be  loved  a  little 
after  Enoch."  Annie,  at  this  time,  was  sitting  in  silence, 
her  face  in  her  hands.  She  seemed  so  gloomy  to  Philip, 
and  she  could  not  answer  him  at  once.  Philip  thought 
she  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  she  and  Enoch  were 
sitting  hand-in-hand,  and  he,   "like  a    wounded  life, 
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crept  into  the  hollow  of  the  woods."  But  is  it  not  natu- 
ral for  one,  whose  heart  has  been  yearning  for  the  loved 
one,  whose  whole  soul  devours  every  movement,  to 
picture  in  his  mind  the  unpleasant  scenes  of  the  past 
when  another  is  playing  the  part  which  he  wishes  to 
play?  He  asked  her  if  she  was  not  thinking  of  this 
time  when  she  and  Enoch  were  alone.  She  confessed 
that  she  was  very  gloomy,  but  she  hadn't  thought  of 
Enoch. 

Isn't  Tennyson  true  to  nature  here?  Doesn't  it  show 
that  he,  the  true  poet  that  he  is,  has  been  studying  na- 
ture with  an  open  eye  and  a  clear  mind?  Of  course,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  the  simplicity  of  his  style  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  strength  here.  He  gives  us  a  brief 
account  of  Enoch's  wanderings  on  a  desolate  island, 
having  been  hurled  there  by  a  ship-wreck  during  a  se- 
vere storm.  Here  had  he  been  for  all  these  j^ears,  while 
his  Annie  and  his  children  were  fatherless,  save  for 
Philip,  who  "feeling  for  Annie,"  would  send  her  flour 
from  the  mill.  Annie  now  feeling  desolate,  and  believ- 
ing that  Enoch  had  been  destroyed  by  a  wreck  and  would 
never  return,  married  Philip. 

At  last  our  hero  left  the  island  and  landed  safely  in 
his  little  seaport  town.  He  spoke  no  word  to  anyone, 
but  "homeward — home — what  home? — had  he  a  home? 
his  home  he  walked."  There  was  a  gloom  cast  over 
him,  and  every  chirp  of  the  birds  in  the  trees  along  the 
side  of  the  narrow  street  made  him  disconsolate.  We 
have  a  finer  description  of  his  feelings  in  the  following: 

Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly  stolen, 

His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity, 

His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reached  the  home 

Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and  his  babes 

In  those  far  off  seven  years  were  born; 

But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur  there, 

(A  bill  of  sale  gleamed  thro'  the  drizzle,  crept. 

Still  downward  thinking  '^dead,  or  dead  to  mef' 

He  turned  back  slowly,  moving  down  the  narrow  street, 
going  to  the  old  worm-eaten,  worn-out  tavern,  which  he 
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had  known  of  old.  But  the  keeper  had  long  since  been 
dead,  and  his  widow,  Miriam  Lane,  then  held  the  house. 
It  was  once  a  house  for  brawling  seamen,  but  was  stiller 
now,  and  had  yet  one  bed  for  wanderers.  Here  Enoch 
staid  for  several  days. 

Miriam  Lane  was  "good  and  garrulous,"  and  told 
Enoch  of  his  house,  not  knowing  that  it  was  he  to  whom 
she  spoke.  She  said  ''Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away 
and  lost!"  These  words  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
Enoch's  mind,  and  he  would  whisper  falteringly,  "cast 
away  and  lost!"  again  his  voice  would  seem  to  echo 
"lost!"  Yet  he  listened  to  this  story  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  o'er  his  countenance. 

No  shadow  past,  nor  motion;  any  one 
Regarding,  well  had  deemed  he  felt  the  tale 
Less  than  the  teller. 

The  author  says  and  repeats  several  times  during  the 
poem  that  Enoch  was  a  "God-fearing  man.  But  do  we 
need  any  one  to  tell  us  this  when  we  read  of  his  last 
hours?  When  he  is  making  Miriam  Lane  swear  beside 
his  bedside  not  to  reveal  who  he  was  until  after  his 
death,  becase  he  v/ould  not  break  the  happiness  of  the 
hearth.  What  other  proof  need  we  to  know  Enoch  was 
a  God-fearing  man,  and  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  a 
supernatural  being. 

The  author  treats  this  poem  from  beginning  to  end 
with  a  master's  hand.  There  are  many  coincidents  that 
seemed  to  have  been  known  beforehand  by  the  author, 
but  yet  it  is  asserted  by  good  authorities,  that  by  the 
wonderful  imagination  of  Tennyson,  he  thought  as  he 
wrote. 

Annie's  saying  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both  Philip 
and  Enoch;  her  placing  her  finger  on  some  passage  of 
the  Bible  for  some  sign  of  her  Enoch,  and  putting  her 
finger  on  the  text  "Under  the  Palm  Tree,"  and  Enoch's 
assertion  that  he  would  see  Annie's  face  even  if  she 
never  saw  his,  are  all  coincidents  which  are  finely  brought 
in. 
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There  have  been  many  poems  similar  to  Enoch  Arden, 
but  we  have  never  had  one  like  Tennyson's,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  greater  gift  in  many  years  to  come,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  its  readers  to  be  strong  and  ex- 
pressive on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

Wm.  C.  Koger,  '01. 

 :o:- — " — 

DOES  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE  TEND  TO  SUP- 
PRESS THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY  AND 
ROMANCE. 


It  has  been  maintained  by  able  men  and  indeed  the 
question  has  often  been  seemingly  asked,  ''what  possi- 
ble suppression  can  the  study  of  science  have  upon  the 
poetry  in  the  world?"  And  upon  the  answer  the  doc- 
tors have  disagreed.  But  tha.t  it  does  exert  a  real  and 
very  vital  influence  is  my  deep  conviction.  And  I  shall 
not  be  partial  in  this  article  to  the  scientific  spirit  which 
has  had  so  much  effect  upon  every  department  of  think- 
ing during  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  because  1 
have  liked  it  and  studied  it  more,  or  for  any  other  reason 
to  class  myself  upon  the  side  which  is  so  seemingly  tri- 
umphant, nor  do  I  maintain  that  it  will  have  detracted 
in  the  end  from  the  glory  of  literature. 

The  fact  that  the  scientific  spirit  does  really  check  the 
romantic  spirit  is  written  <^very  where.  It  is  seen  in  our 
very  natures  and  through  our  natures  it  can  be  easily 
translated.  It  is  seen  in  the  poetry  of  the  latter  half  of 
this  century,  and  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  poetry  of 
certain  writers  to  fully  elucidate  it.  Moreover,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  natures  and  the  times  of  the  affecta- 
tion lead  us  to  believe  in  the  theory  of  Cosmic  Emotion, 
and  that  is,  that  the  intellect  under  the  stimulus  of  sci- 
entific learning  and  advancement  moves  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  emotions.  We  have  no  need  to  look 
to  literature  for  the  proof  of  this,  though  there  it  is  re- 
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markably  recorded.  We  see  it  constantly  shown  in  the 
nature  of  our  every  day  life,  and  most  of  our  simple  na- 
ture we  have  in  childhood. 

For  example  the  community  in  which  were  born  and 
reared  and  lived  for  a  long  time  has  certain  standards 
of  conduct  and  of  society,  and  are  in  possession  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  and  information.  When  we 
move  out  of  that  community  for  the  first  time  and  enter 
another  where  the  rules  of  society  are  more  complicated 
and  higher,  and  there  is  greater  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, we  feel  ill  at  ease  at  first,  are  almost  shocked  at 
the  new  knowledge,  until  we  shall  have  absorbed  the 
new  life  and  culture  and  assimilated  the  new^'experience 
to  our  emotions  and  feelings. 

Some  of  the  greatest  things  that  we  ever  learn  in  life, 
we  learn  during  our  childhood  and  in  maturer  years 
when  our  minds  are  undergoing  great  emotional  stress 
or  a  strong  upheaval  of  our  feelings,  the  tendency  in  us 
is  to  revert  to  the  ideas  we  have  learned  in  childhood, 
which  we  sometimes  fancy  we  have  outgrown,  and 
which  desert  us  the  moment  our  minds  have  become 
calmed.  And  so  it  is  the  case  with  religious  excite- 
ment. Mean  and  sturdy  and  skeptical  spirits  are  some- 
times forced  back  from  the  wild,  open,  alluring  sea  of 
doubt,  to  the  safe  anchorage  of  their  childish  faith, 
during  which  time  their  excitable  natures  have  become 
almost  unhinared.  But  in  a  fev/  days  we  become  alarmed 
to  find  that  those  excitable  impressions  were  as  ephem- 
eral as  the  glories  of  the  sunset.  And  so  it  is  the  same 
way  sometimes  when  we  sit  under  the  magic  spell  of  a 
great  orator,  when  our  emotions  take  us  and  possess  us 
and  we  think  altogether  with  him  having  no  mind  of 
our  own.  But  a  great  debater  gets  up  and  presents  the 
living  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  glamour  of  the  orator 
is  dispelled  and  his  power  sporadic. 

All  these  are  experiences  taken  from  our  own  lives 
which  outline  the  principle  which  I  desire  to  express, 
and  are  but  examples  to  show  that  the  feelings  of  the 
one  in  each  case  could  not  have  possibly  been  adjusted 
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to  his  suddenly  acquired  intellectual  acquisitions-  and 
their  metaphysical  or  philosophical  consequences.  Had 
the  one  been  in  each  case  an  experienced  and  advanced 
thinker,  he  would  not  have  been  at  all  disconcerted  and 
in  no  manner  would  his  feelings  have  been  unhinged. 
We  have  often  noticed  that  men  who  think  most  and 
know  most  are  the  most  conservative  on  the  side  of  their 
emotions. 

So  it  is  in  the  grander  field  of  poetry  and  romance. 
Every  new  discovery  that  science  brings  forth,  every 
new  invention  of  mechanics,  every  fresh  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  any  field  appeals  directly  to  the  intellect 
and  the  mind  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
metaphysics  in  so  far  that  it  is  unclouded  and  uninflu- 
enced decides  all  questions  that  come  up  before  it  strictly 
upon  the  evidence  presented  therewith.    But  the  emo- 
tions handle  these  crude  facts  slowly  and  each  new  acqui- 
sition of  knov/ledge  enters  in  as  a  disturbing  element  to 
destroy  the  traditional  balance  between  fact  and  emo- 
tion.   So  the  rapid  advancement  of  science  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  caused,  as  we  should  sus- 
pect, considerable  uneasiness  among  those  who  wrote 
poetry,  and  since  then  there  has  been  such  a  flood  of 
scientific  facts  upon  the  world  as  the  emotions  have 
been  entirely  inadequate  to  digest  or  keep  pace  with. 
Every  generation  of  people  in  a  country— or  the  civi- 
lized nations  are  now  becoming  so  cosmopolitan,  that 
you  may  say  the  world— has  its  certain    amount  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world  and  the  universe,  and  every  generation  of  people 
has  a  certain  philosophy  based  upon  that  knowledge, 
and  between  this  knowledge  and  consequent  philosophy, 
and  the  average  emotions,  there  is  a  continuous  inter- 
action, with  a  constant  tendency  to  result  in  equilibri- 
um.   The  phases  of  human  life,  human  nature,  and  of 
nature  and  the  teachings  and  doctrines  thereof,  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  have  grown  up,  have  become  so  fami- 
liar to  the  common  mind  that  the  feelings  have  had  ample 
time  to  play  around  them,  to  saturate  them  and  to  make 
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them  their  own.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  world  when 
science  began  to  make  its  modern  strides.  Then  came  sud- 
den discovery,  the  rise  of  new  theories  concerning  the 
world,  the  tearing  down  of  old  theories,  and  then  came 
in  consequences,  great  and  sudden  expansion  of  thought. 
The  times  are  wonderful  to  study.  New  ideas  about 
things  came  which  were  fairy-like  in  their  relating  and 
hard  to  believe,  new  aspects  of  the  universe  and  of  na- 
ture were  revealed  under  the  dazzling  light  of  knowl- 
edge, hidden  processes  and  secrets  of  the  earth  and  the 
universe  were  brought  to  light,  and  scientists  were  of- 
fering undreamed  of  conceptions  to  fill  out  the  void  of 
human  ignorance.  The  mind  soon  understood  and 
grasped  it  all,  but  the  emotions  changed  slowly.  It 
may  take  a  generation  for  the  feelings  to  reach  where 
the  intellect  may  reach  in  a  day.  Moreover,  the  emo- 
tions cling  tenaciously  to  the  condition  which  was  left 
behind.  And  thus  it  is  slowly  that  the  intellectual  pos- 
sessions of  a  generation  are  brought  into  sympathetic 
relation  with  its  common  feelings  at  which  is  the  fruit 
time  for  these  songs  which  tell  of  and  characterize  a 
great  country. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  intellect  assimilates  rapidly 
what  the  feelings  or  emotions  digest  slowly.  The  world 
has  for  a  very  long  time  been  in  possession  of  certain 
facts  that  are  common  to  almost  every  one  and  these 
common  facts  always  take  an  active  part  in  every  crisis 
in  the  history  or  advancement  of  human  thought.  Here 
is  where  men  say  is  the  great  conflict  between  religion 
and  science.  But  limitations  of  space  forbid  me  to  show 
how  I  think  religion  has  been  strengthened  in  the  con- 
flict, but  not  without  the  inevitable  reinterpret  at  ion  of 
many  things  concerning  it.  There  is  no  wonder  then 
that  so  many  fine  religious  natures  were  unhinged.  The 
conceptions  which  every  generation  has  of  religion  be- 
longs to  the  sense  of  mystery  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
things.  And  when  science  steps  in  and  shows  that  the 
popular  cosmology  is  childish,  and  the  old  knowledge  is 
swept  away,  everything  has  the  aspect  of  vanity  and 
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hollowness  and  a  numbing  scene  of  chaos  and  inanity 
settles  down  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  experience  through  which  the  world  passes  at  every 
period  of  her  history  where  there  is  a  marked  intellectual 
change  or  a  rapid  introduction  of  new  ideas.    This  is  too 
the  very  experience  through  which  we  are  now  rapidly 
passing  in  these  latter  days  of  this  century.   /'The  wail 
of  anguish  that  goes  up  to  Heaven  as  foundations  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  centuries  crumble  rapidly  away; 
the  despair  of  many  who,  driven  hither  and  tither  bv 
adverse  winds  of  doctrine,  know  not  where  to  turn  to 
for  comfort  or  for  hope,  the  wild  Cassandra  cry  of  not  a 
few  who  would  have  us  believe  that  all  faith  has  gone 
out  of  the  world  forever"— these  are  simply  signs  of  the 
times-  unavoidable  accompaniments  of  the  wrenching 
away'of  men's  emotions  from  their  old  moorings  under 
the  extraordinary  influx  of  new  ideas  that  characterize 
the  generation  that  now  is.    The  romatic  world  is  over- 
weighted by  a  large  mass  of  knowledge  yet  to  be  emo- 
-tionalized.    The  poets  who  kept  in  touch  with  romantic 
thoup^ht  when  the  change  began  were  completely  non 
plussed,  some  of  them,  by  the  careless  roll  of  sea  of 
thought     It  effects  all  great  poets  of  our  time,  and  can 
be  profitably   studied  in  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning 
Clough,  Arnold,  Coleridge,  Shelley  and  Byron.    Some  of 
these  swung  clear  back  into  agnosticism,  and  attempted 
to  construct  their  poetry  from  knowledge  old  and  well 
emotionalized.    But  the  others,  and  those  of  the  ^ords- 
worth  group,  and  Tennyson  and  Browning,  were  drawn 
more  or  less  into  the  eddying  current  of  change.  The 
most  remarkable  example  of  them  all  is  perhaps  Keats. 
Keats  felt  most  keenly  of  all  that  science  killed  romance. 
To  explain  the  processes  of  Nature  to  bim  was  to  "remove 
them  once  and  for  all  from  the  soft  twilight  of  poetry, 
through  which  they  loomed,  dim  but  beautiful,  into  the 
lurid  white  glare  of  actuality ,  where  they  stood  out  gaunt, 
naked  revolting."    The  sense  of  real  things,  constantly 
T^resent  to  break  in  upon  his  fancies,  he  could  liken  only 
to  a  muddy  stream,  which  was  forever  sweeping  his 
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mind  back  to  darkness  and  to  nolhingness.  Arnold 
sought  for  the  spiritual  comfort  which  he  knew  he  could 
never  find.  Tennyson  was  shaken  by  a  storm  of  sighs 
and  doubts.    But  he  trusted  in  the  "larger  hope." 

"Ivct  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

But  Browning  has  planted  himself  firmly  upon  the 
rock  of  transcendental  philosophy.  And  that  is  why  he 
is  such  a  great  favorite  and  so  much  studied  now-a- 
days. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  here  to  those  who  are 
hoping  for  and  groping  after  a  great  literature  in 
America.  There  is  something  childish  in  this  groping 
after  a  distinctively  American  literature.  The  inductions 
of  science  must  grow  familiar  to  the  ordinary  and  com- 
mon mind  before  they  can  take  a  poetic  coloring.  The 
poet  may  illumine  these  facts  with  his  genius,  as  he 
skillfully  sets  them  in  their  proper  light  and  pierces  into 
their  inner  natures,  but  it  will  be  later  when  the  world 
will  apprehend  their  beauty  and  grasp  their  poetic 
meaning. 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  me  to  extend  the  discus- 
sions, and  I  shall  now  hasten  to  the  most  interesting  part 
which  shall  be  the  conclusion.  When  will  poetry  again 
be  revived  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  crown  another 
great  period  in  literature?  It  may  be  far  distant,  but 
the  most  glorious  literary  period  of  the  world  is  yet  to 
come,  when  men  shall  be  filled  by  the  influx  of  a  new 
divinity  upon  the  mind. 

"A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild. 
If  all  be  not  in  vain;  and  guide 
;  Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child." 

In  conclusion,  we  look  to  America  for  the  greatest 
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productions  of  all  the  centuries,  she  is  to  produce  the 
greatest  epic  and  her  poetry  is  to  speak  of  the  greatest 
national  life  the  world  has  ever  known.  All  may  be 
expressed  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Tennyson. 

"The  dawn,  the  dawn,  and  died  awa}'^, 

And  East  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
Mixt  their  dim  light,  like  life  and  death. 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day." 

Jno,  B.  Wiggins. 
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HISTORY  OF  ^  The  history  of  Orangeburg  County 
ORANGEBURG  from  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  to 
COUNTY.  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
which  has  been  so  well  done  by  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  meets 
a  long  felt  want.  The  author-  in  his  preface  says: 
''South  Carolina  in  historic  interest  stands  among  the 
very  first  of  our  States;  but  nevertheless  the  numerous 
valuable  historic  works  on  South  Carolina  have  long 
since  passed  out  of  print,  because  of  the  lack  of  interest 
manifested  in  them,  and  many  people  in  the  State  today 
accept  as  history  the  false  writings  of  uninformed  par- 
tisan writers,  and  what  is  worse,  permit  their  children 
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to  be  taught  these  falsehoods  as  truths."  Mr.  Salley 
has  attempted  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  as  far  as 
the  early  history  ot  Orangeburg  county  is  concerned, 
and  right  well  has  he  succeeded.  A  work  somewhat 
similar  to  it  has  been  done  in  O'lSTealPs  Annals  of  New- 
berry,  but  it  is  less  minute  and  covers  the  whole  his- 
tory from  its  first  settlement  to  the  present  day.  The 
history  of  Orangeburg  on  the  other  hand  covers  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time  and  every  step  of  the 
way  is  gone  over  carefully,  once  for  all. 

An  interesting  record  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths, 
kept  by  Rev.  John  Ulrick  Giessondanner  and  his  nephew 
from  1737  to  1761  is  given.  The  mass  of  readers  may  pass 
over  these  pages  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  names,  not 
worthy  of  notice,  but  for  such  readers  v/e  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing the  book  was  not  written.  The  author's  object 
was  to  give  the  true  historical  facts  in  the  county's  early 
history,  those  facts  which  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
known to  its  people,  and  for  this  reason  these  apparently 
dry  records  are  exceedingly  in  place. 

From  this  book  we  learn  that  the  first  settler  in  the 
county  of  Orangeburg,  was  Henry  Sterling  presumably 
an  Indian  trader  who  obtained  a  grant  of  land,  in  1704, 
on  hat  is  now  known  as  Lyon's  Creek.  A  few  years 
later  the  first  arrival  of  settlers  in  any  considerable 
number  is  noted.  The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  dated 
July  26,  1735,  said,  ''On  Sunday  last  arrived  two  hun- 
dred Palatines;  most  of  them  being  poor,  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  themselves  and  their  children  for  their 
passage        *    >k    *  most  of    them    are  farmers, 

and  some  tradesmen.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  Switzers  tiiat  have  paid  all  their  passages  are  now 
going  up  the  Edisto  to  settle  a  township  there  *  *  *  * 
These  persons  became  the  first  settlers  of  Orangeburg 
township  which  had  been  laid  out  in  a  parrallogram  of 
fifteen  miles  by  five  on  the  N^orth  Edisto,  and  was 
called  Orangeburg  in  honor  of  William  of  Orange.'^ 
Germans  of  the  Palatinate  settled  in  the  township,  but 
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some  portions  of  the  settlers  were  from  Switzerland, 
from  the  Cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  and  the  Grisons." 
The  pastor  of  these  latter  was  the  Rev.  Giessendanner 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  records,  kept  for  nearly 
fifty  years  accurately  preserve  for  us  the  early  history 
of  these  emigrants. 

The  book  is  a  handsomely  bound  volume  of  over  five 
hundred  pages,  printed  by  R.  Lewis  Berry,  of  Orange- 
burg. The  work  is  altogether  home  talent  and  we  hope 
for  it  much  success. 


We  have  had  occasion  once  before  to  speak  of  the 
practice  which  some  students  have  adopted  of  making 
a  note  of  all  the  famous  events  which  have  happened 
during  their  college  course.  As  we  reach  the  end  of  our 
four  years,  let  us  carry  ourselves  back  and  note  a  few  of 
most  important  events  that  have  occurred  during  our 
college  days. 

As  we  cast  our  eyes  down  the  long  list  of  names  and 
events,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  of  deaths  of 
prominent  persons.  We  see  that  at  the  very  threshold 
of  our  college  life,  we  had  to  note  the  death  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  that  versatile,  fun-loving  humorist 
and  the  last  survivor  of  the  greater  New  England 
writers.  Not  very  far  from  this  note  is  another  record- 
ing the  death  of  that  melancholy  spirit  and  master 
writer,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  We  cannot  stay  within 
the  border  of  our  country  but  must  record  the  death  of 
the  French  novelist  of  the  romantic  school,  Alexandre 
Dumas;  also  of  a  more  recent  date,  William  Morris  and 
Jean  Ingelow.  Not  only  among  poets  has  the  reaper's 
hand  been  felt.  Among  our  statesmen,  ¥v^alter  Q. 
Gresham,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  and  Henry  George  all 
have  answered  the  summons  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other.  Among  philanthropists  and  religious  writ- 
ers are  conspicuous  the  names  of  Neal  Dow,  Miss  Fran- 
cis Willard,  and  Prof.  Henry  Drummond. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  rather  discouraging  notes  and 
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see  what  the  world  has  been  doing  in  the  way  of  inven- 
tion and  literary  work.  We  mention  only  one  of  the 
most  important  inventions— the  X-ray.  There  is  noth- 
ing about  this  that  has  not  been  illumined  already  so 
we  will  pass  on.  To  mention  a  small  part  of  the  books 
that  our  college  life  has  seen  ushered  into  print  would  be 
a  task  indeed.  Quo  Yadis  is  known,  we  hope  to  every 
one,  while  that  prince  of  writers,  Rudyard  Kipling,  has 
written  among  others,  Captains  Courageous.  Th'e  Chris- 
tian cannot  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  while  we  will  men- 
tion one  of  the  numerous  books  that  our  own  Southland 
has  produced— The  Choir  Invisible.  We  remember  that 
when  were  a  Freshman  we  heard  a  senior  read  an  essay 
in  which  he  mentioned  the  sinking  of  the  British  ship 
Camperdown,  which  was  scarcely  equalled  by  the  de- 
struction of  own  battle  ship  Maine.  This  generation  of 
students  has  seen  the  close  of  one  war  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another,  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  and 
that  between  our  own  country  and  Spain.  This  latter 
and  the  death  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  century  are 
the  last  two  and  the  greatest  that  we  have  had  to  note. 
The  generation  of  the  four  years  to  come  cannot  fill  the 
place  of  Gladstone,  but  it  may  be  able  to  record  the 
happy  end  of  our  strife  and  the  addition  of  a  new  page 
to  our  glorious  history. 


WILLIAM  E.  We  shall  always  remember  that 

GLADSTONE,  in  the  last  month  of  our  college  life 
there  ended  the  life  of  the  greatest  man  of  this  century 
—William  E.  Gladstone.  English  born  but  of  Scotch 
blood,  he  was  at  an  early  age  sent  to  Eaton  College. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Christ  College.  Here  he  early 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  thoughtful, 
pious  student.  While  still  a  young  man  he  secured  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  while  occupying  this  position, 
he  published  his  great  work  on  "The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Church."  This  at  once  won  for  him  distinc- 
tinction  as  a  theologian  and  also  the  notice  of  literary 
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men.  Notable  among  the  latter  was  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Lord  Macaulay.  In  1852  he  met  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli and  his  famous  reply  to  his  opponent's  speech  is  a 
masterpiece  of  oratory.  For  twenty  years  these  men 
were  rivals  as  Pitt  and  Fox  had  been  before  them. 
Gladstone  may  not  have  been  as  prominent  in  any  one 
field  as  many  others  of  this  century  have  been  but  no 
single  man  has  united  so  many  qualities  in  such  a  high 
degree.  Not  only  as  a  statesman  will  he  be  remem- 
bered, but  as  an  orator,  reformer,  scholar,  theologian, 
and  essayist  he  holds  a  position  among  the  front  rank. 
As  he  became  older  his  powers  as  an  orator  seemed  to 
increase.  Some  of  his  greatest  efforts  were  put  forth  in 
recent  years  when  he  took  up  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  his  political  opponent,  said  of 
him:  f 'Never  was  his  energy  more  remarkable,  his  re- 
sources more  infinite,  his  eloquence  mor  persuasive,  or 
his  skill  in  debate  more  adroit  than  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Home  Rule  Bill."  Another  one  of  his  great- 
est speeches  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  after  he  had 
passed  his  80th  birthday. 

A  lesson  can  be  gathered  by  us  from  his  daily  habits. 
It  explains  his  long  and  healthy  life;  "All  that  inheri- 
tance could  give  of  physical  and  mental  endowments, 
he  improved  by  method,  cheerfulness,  freedom  from 
worry,  and  a  devotion  to  hygienic  principles  at  which 
hundreds  who  have  passed  away  in  what  should  have 
been  the  prime  of  life,  smiled,  but  which  gave  to  him 
an  exceedingly  rich  reward. 

Nothing  can  be  said  about  this  man's  life  without  a 
mention  of  his  Christian  character.  He  always  found 
time  amid  his  public  labors  to  give  some  study  to  re- 
ligious subjects.  Onr  of  his  favorite  books  was  Butler's 
Analogy  to  religion,  which  book  he  has  himself 
edited.  The  remark  has  been  made  that  one's 
time  piece  could  be  set  by  his  regular  visits  to  his  place 
of  worship.  Such  men  come  few  and  far  between,  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there  will  be  another  such. 
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Every  American  who  has  any  sense  of  honor  at  all 
doubtless  finds  much  to  make  him  laugh  in  the  well- 
timed  (?)  remarks  that  the  Spanish  press  is  making 
about  our  country.  Whoever  cannot  see  anything  amus- 
ing in  some  of  them  is  certainly  out  of  his  right  mind 
and  he  should  be  avoided.    A  Spanish  paper,  a  few 
week-s   ago,   commenting   on  •  the   state   of  affairs  in 
Americardeclares  that  Buffalo  Bill  has  been  stirring  up 
an  insurrection  among  the  Indians  in  the  Xorth-west, 
and  that  the  settles  were  appealing  to  the  government 
for  protection.    Another  one  informs  us  that  there  is 
but  one  railroad  across  the  country,  and  that  crosses  the 
Niagara  river  on  a  very  rickety  bridge.  The  first  attempt 
that"  the  army  makes  to  cross  it,,  it  will  certainly  break 
through  and  the  whole  army  will  be  drowned.  Another 
paper,  evidently  wishing  not  to  be  outdone  in  its  efforts 
to  cheer  the  Spaniards  says:    --President  McKinley.  who 
was  a  Chinaman,  has  committed  suicide  in  fear  that 
ISTew  York  would  be  bombarded  by  our  fleet.'"     An  Ha- 
vana paper  of  more  recent  date  has  announced  the 
startling  news  that  Boston  has  been  bombarded  and 
that  the  inhabitants  have  fled  inland  for  refuge.  --This 
is  rare,  rich,  and  racy,  but  rot." 


It  has  been  almost  proverbal  that  Wofford  graduates 
always  make  teachers,  or  at  least  that  most  of  them 
teach  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  they  leave  college. 
It  is  probable  that  the  graduating  class  this  year  will 
make  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  anticipation  of 
this  fact  that  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
intend  to  enter  into  this  work  to  the  Wofford  College 
Teachers'  Union.  This  is  a  new  enterprise  which  has 
recently  been  started  by  the  Wofford  Alumni,  who  are 
teaching  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  a  money-making 
scheme,  as  the  iniation  fee  and  the  kind  of  work  which 
it  does  will  readily  show.  It  is  a  union  of  Wofford  men 
which  has  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  college  and 
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the  mutual  help  of  Wofford  graduates,  who  intend  to 
make  teaching  their  profession.  If  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '98  is  looking  forward  to  teaching  next  year,  we 
urge  him  to  join  the  Wofford's  Teachers'  Union.  For 
any  information,  apply  to  Prof.  G.  M.  Moore,  Lowndes- 
viUe,  S.  C. 


With  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  the  present  editorial 
staff  will  have  turned  over  the  quill  and  scissors  of  the 
editor's  desk  to  other  hands.  As  we  look  back  on  the 
year  that  has  just  come  to  a  close,  we  are  conscious  of 
many  mistakes  made,  and  many  opportunities  that  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  unheeded.  Each  year  finds  the 
majority  of  college  journals  in  new  hands-  It  has  often 
been  a  question  with  us  whether  or  not  this  is  a  neces- 
sary evil.  The  frequent  change  of  editors  has,  for  sev- 
eral reasons  the  effect  of  making  improvement  sJower, 
for  the  advantages  which  experience  must  necessarily 
give  in  this  work,  is  for  the  most  part  lost  through  this 
frequent  change  of  the  editorial  staff.  Still  we  feel  that 
our  work  has  not  been  altogether  fruitless,  and  we  lay 
aside  our  duties  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  outlook  for  the  Journal  next 
year  is  very  good.  With  the  brilliant  set  of  Literatti, 
with  whose  care  it  has  been  entrusted,  it  promises  to  be 
even  better  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  We  wish  it  all 
manner  of  success. 


A  plea  to  the  students  in  behalf  of  the  Journal  was 
the  first  article  that  appears  from  us  in  this  departme  nt, 
and  an  article  upon  the  same  subject  shall  be  our  last. 
It  would  be  surprising  to  some  to  know  what  a  hard 
matter  it  has  been  for  the  Literary  Editors  to  collect 
material  for  their  department.  A  spirit,  it  seems  of  in- 
difference, for  we  are  loath  to  believe  it  was  inability,  has 
possessed  the  students  in  respect  to  their  support  of  their 
college  magazine.     This  spirit  has  contrasted  itself 
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strongly  in  our  mind  to  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  which 
everyone  manifested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  athle- 
tics. A  student  would  have  been  in  danger  of  disgracing 
himself  if , when  a  game  was  played  on  our  grounds, he  had 
not  gone  out  and  whooped  himself  hoarse.  College  pa- 
triotism with  him  was  all,  and  if  he  had  been  approached 
by  any  member  of  the  Journal  staff,  and  had  been  re- 
quested to  contribute  something  worthy  of  being  printed, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  raised  his  hands  in 
holy  horror. 

Some  men  seem  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
magazine  belongs  only  to  those  who  ha.ve  it  in  charge, 
and  that  it  is  their  duty  and  theirs  alone  to  publish  a 
monthly  creditable  to  them  and  to  the  college.  The 
problem  whether  or  not  the  staff  could  do  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  almost  been  forced  upon  its  members  this 
year  for  a  solution.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
magazine  of  our  college  is  the  means  by  which  many 
outsiders  judge  of  the  kind  of  work  that  the  college  does, 
and  the  better  the  magazuie  is,  the  better  off  will  be  the 
college.  Students  then  should  not  look  upon  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  whether  they  shall  patronize  the  Journal 
or  not,  but  should  regard  it  as  a  duty  and  a  pleasure. 
We  hope  that  next  year  it  will  be  more  loyally  sup- 
ported, and  with  this  help  and  an  earnest  staff  the  success 
of  the  Journal  will  be  assured. 

EXCHANG-E  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  p.  Mccreary,  editor. 


The  May  Georgia  Tech  is  not  up  to  the  usual  standard 
of  that  magazine.  There  is  no  department  that  contains 
much  to  interest  the  general  reader;  the  exchange  editor 
produces  nothing  but  clippings,  while  the  local  pages 
are  filled  with  puns  of  a  low  order.  We  regret  to  see 
this,  and  hope  for  better  things  hereafter. 


The  Sout/iGrn  University  Magazine  issues  by  far  its 
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most  entertaining  number.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
supply  of  matter,  portraits  are  presented  of  the  faculty, 
various  classes,  literary  societies,  clubs,  etc.,  each  ac- 
companied with  a  brief  S'cetch. 


For  some  reason  the  April  University  of  Virginia 
Magazine  has  less  interest  for  us  than  usual.  Too  much 
of  the  "tootsy-wootsy-"'  is  evident  in  its  verse,  while  the 
prose  articles  are  overdone  with  the  air  of  learnedoess 
and  classical  inflaences. 


The  May  number  of  the  Davidson  Magazine  closes  a 
notable  volume.  Whatever  faults  the  magazine  may 
possess  are  not  to  be  credited  to  the  editorial,  exchange, 
or  local  editors,  who  have  done  their  work  well  each 
month.  The  chief  objection  we  find  in  the  literary  de- 
partment is  fchat  too  few  of  the  contributors  are  students 
and  too  much  space  occupied  by  the  foculty  and  clip- 
pings. In  the  present  number  **Macaulay  as  a  Poet," 
presents  to  us  sundry  views  of  authorities  on  poetry  in 
general,  and  Macaulay  in  particular,  confusing  the 
reader  without  arousing  his  interest.  "Our  Country's 
Mission"  is  rather  sophomoric  and  bare  in  thought.  The 
best  thing  produced  in  this  journal  is  its  poetry,  which 
deserves  the  highest  enconiums.  "  And  With  ISTo  Lan- 
guage But  a  Cry,"  is  unusually  well  expressed, and  would 
do  credit  to  a  much  more  mature  writer. 


FOR  MEN  ONLY. 


— pB3j  XpBSjp  SjSqs  maod  siqx 
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PARTED,  BUT  NOT  FOREVER. 


Parted,  but  not  forever, 

For  through  the  clouds  of  future  years, 

Through  misty  vales  of  shadowed  fears, 

The  star  of  hope  is  shining  bright, 

Dispersing  sorrow's  shrouded  light, 

An  omen  of  that  happy  day 

When  grief  shall  pass,  like  clouds,  away, 

And  we  shall  part  no  more. 

Parted;  but  not  forever; 
Though  trickling  tears  may  dim  each  eye, 
Kach  bosom  heave  a  sob  and  sigh. 
Though  hearts  may  now  asunder  break. 
And  melaacholy  music  make — 
I  hold  it  truth  that  when  we  meet, 
This  love  will  be  more  constant,  sweet, 
And  joy  will  reign  supreme. r 

Parted,  but  not  forever, 

There  lives  a  gracious  God  and  kind. 

Who  comforts  body,  soul  and  mind, 

He'll  guard  and  keep  us  v/hile  apart, 

And  strenghthen  each  poor  bleeding  heart. 

He'll  bring  us  face  to  face  again, 

W^e'll  weep  from  happiness,  not  pain, 

For  we  shall  part  no  more. 


A  MODEST  HINT. 


There  i$  a  little  matter  that  $ome  of  our  adverti$er$ 
and  $ub$criber$  have  $eemmgly  forgotten.  To  u$  it  i$ 
an  important  matter:  it  i$  nece$|arY  in  our  bu$ine$$. 
We  are  very  modeft  and  don't  wi|h  to  $peak  about  it. 
—Ex. 


A  VACATION  IDYL. 


Come  sing  to  me,  Muse,  as  I  sit  in  the  gloaming — 
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Tlie  sunset's  soft  radiance  around  me  is  thrown — 
Of  that  still  summer  evening  when  we  tvvro  were  roaming 
'Neath  the  moon's  magic  beams,  with  her  hand  in  my  own. 

How  well  I  remember  the  tuberose  she  gave  me! 

With  hand  hand  light  and  dainty  she  plucked  it  and  said, 
**A  rose  for  somebody," — her  voice  made  sweet  music. 

"Let  me  be  the  one,"  and  I  bent  low  my  head. 

We  paused;  'mid  her  dimples  quick  blushes  played  truant; 

The  last  ling'ring  sunbeam  lit  up  her  dark  hair; 
While  her  breath  fanned  my  face — a  zephyr  more  fragrant 

Than  Arabia's  balmy  and  spice-laden  air. 

Methinks  I  stili  hear  it — that  musical  murmur 

Of  words  that  were  low  like  a  far-away  song! 
My  spirit  though  fettered  still  seeks  to  be  near  her, 

As  the  tide  of  rich  memories  bears  me  along. 

—  V/ake  Forest  StudenL 


I  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  my  very  soul, 

Ne'er  heard  I  voice  like  that, 
And  I  threw  all  I  owned  at  her  very  feet, 

For  she  was  my  neighbor's  cat. — Ex. 


The  self-made  man  was  speaking.  Said  Le:  '^My 
father  was  a  raiser  of  hogs,  there  was  a  large  family  of 
us." — And  then  his  voice  was  drowned  by  applause.-— 
Ex. 

 :o:  :  

Alumni  Department. 

M.  y.  BENNBTT,  Editor. 

Mr.  Edmund  W.  Martin,  class  of  '75,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  mayorship  of  Atlanta.  He  is  a  Georgian  by 
birth,  having  been  born  in  Merriwetlier  County  in  1854. 
After  receiving  a  careful  preliminary  training  in  the 
best  schools  in  his  native  county,  he  entered  Wofford, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honors.  He  has 
served  the  public  several  times,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  police  board,  and  in  1890  was  overwhelmingly 
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elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  from  Fulton 
county.  His  work  as  a  legislator  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  both  press  and  people,  for  he  was  instmmental 
in  bringing  about  several  important  legislative  changes, 
go  judging  from  his  past  record  Atlanta  could  not  do 
better  than  to  elect  him  her  mayor. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Ray,  '06,  is  local  editor  of  the  Asheville 
Daily  Gazette.  "Ed"  was  quite  a  society  man  when  in 
college,  and  as  this  work  suits  his  tastes  and  talents,  he 
is  making  a  great  success  at  it. 

Cards  are  out  announcing  the  marriage  of  the  Rev.  J . 
C.  Roper,  now  of  Union,  S.  C,  to  Miss  Edith  Mosely, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  charming  young  ladies  of 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.  The  ceremony  will  be  held  in  the 
St.  Paul  M.  E.  Church  in  Orangeburg  at  4-30  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  June  14. 

Mr.  Emmet  C.  Dibble,  who  completed  the  Sophomore 
year  with  the  class  of  '98,  has  joined  the  Edisto  Rifles, 
which  constitute  a  part  of  the  first  regiment.  Other 
sons  of  Wofford  numbered  among  this  company  are 
Capt.  D.  Oscar  Herbert,  2d  Lieut.,  A.  H.  Moss,  '93,  both 
of  whom  have  left  lucrative  positions  to  defend  their 
country's  honor.    How  is  this  for  patriotism? 

Juan  Bearden,  '98,  the  genial  day  clerk  of  the  Berke- 
ley Hotel  at  Asheville,  iT.  C,  has  given  up  a  splendid 
position  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Asheville  Light  In- 
fantry. His  last  words  to  an  old  friend  as  the  train 
pulled  out  were,  "I  leave  as  a  private,  but  will  come 
back  a  General  surprise. 

Rev.  Geo.  F.  Kirby,  '94,  who  has  recently  joined  the 
Winston,  N.  C.  Conference,  was  elected  a  short  time  ago 
to  the  presidency  of  Weaverville  College,  N.  C,  an  in- 
stitution devoted  to  the  Christian  education  of  that  part 
of  the  State.  This  is  another  proof  of  what  Wofford 
men  are  doing  in  other  sections. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Fooshe,  '95,  who  has  been  teaching  in 
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Lancaster  county  since  his  graduation,  is  now  editor  of 
the  South  Carolina  Teachers'  Journal.  This  is  an  organ 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  teachers  in  the  State,  and 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fooshe  will  doubtless  prove  a  great 
success,  for  while  in  college  he  was  noted  as  a  writer. 

J.  Wright  Nash,  who  presided  over  the  recent  Ep- 
worth  League  Convention  with  ease  and  dignity,  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  '92. 

Rev.  Peter  Stokes,  '91,  was  appointed  financial  agent 
of  the  Ep worth  Orphanage  located  at  Columbia. 

It  is  extremely  gratifving  to  learn  from  many  sources 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  class  of  '97  anticipate  a  re- 
turn to  their  Alma  Mater,  among  other  things  to  see 
the  class  of  '98  receive  their  diplomas.  The  ties  of 
friendship  and  the  bonds  of  association  have  been  so 
closely  knit  between  us  that  a  reunion  will,  indeed,  be  a 
pleasure.  With  a  hearty  handshake  and  a  genial  smile, 
we  welcome  each  and  every  one  of  them  to  our  much 
beloved  campus  again. 

• —  :o:-  

Local  Department. 

C.  E.  DOBSON.  Editor. 


THE  CLEMSON  GAME. 


Early  on  Saturday,  May  9th,  the  Ciemson  team  ar- 
rived. They  were  met  at  the  depot  and  conducted  to 
the  campus,  where  they  were  entertained.  They  were 
fresh  and  confidently  sure  that  they  were  going  to  beat 
Wofford  and  win  the  championship  of  the  State. 

The  game  was  called  at  four  o'clock  on  the  college 
grounds.  It  was  a  disagreeable  day,  cold  and  cloudy 
with  a  high  wind  that  swept  the  dust  and  sand  into  the 
faces  of  players  and  spectators.  The  crowd  was  small 
but  appreciative,  and  let  itself  out  when  John  Allen 
came  up  first  man  to  the  bat  and  lined  out  a  clean  base 
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hit  on  the  first  ball  pitched,  and  Jack  Burnett  followed 

with  a  home  run  to  right  field,  scoring  himself  and 

John. 

This  was  ail  the  scoring  done  in  this  inning,  Clemson 
failing  to  score.  In  the  next  the  same  thing  was  gone 
over;  Allen  first  to  the  bat,  got  to  firsthand  scored  by 
Burnett's  second  home  run.  The  next  time  Burnett 
came  to  the  bat  he  got  his  base  on  balls- 

For  awhile  it  looked  as  if  Clemson  was  not  to  score, 
but  along  about  the  sixth  inning  they  took  a  batting 
streak,  knocking  a  home  run  and  several  base  hits,  and 
scored  four  runs.  The  game  was  in  Woiford's  hands  fro  m 
the  first  and  she  held  her  lead  straight  through.  Hall 
pitched  good,  steady  ball,  striking  out  eleven  men  and 
yielding  few  hits.  He  was  well  supported  by  the  whole 
team,  vvho  played  their  usual  confident,  snappy  game. 
Bennett  was  unable  to  play  on  account  of  having 
sprained  his  ankle  while  wrestling  a  few  days  before,  and 
was  well  replaced  by  Martin,  one  of  whose  achievements 
was  a  three  base  hit.  Everybody  did  well,  few  errors  being 
m.ade  and  this  was  especially  good  because  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing,  sweeping  clouds  of  dust  across  the  grounds 
and  sometimes  almost  hiding  the  players  from  one 
another.  The  ''rooters"  were  enthusiastic,  notwith- 
standing the  cold,  and  everybody  wanted  to  embrace 
"Jack"  Burnett  at  the  same  time  when  he  came  in 
from  his  second  home  run.  This  game  was  phenome- 
nal from  the  number  of  home  runs  made;  two  by  Bur- 
nett, one  by  Leonard,  and  one  by  Shaw,  of  Clemson. 
One  of  the  prettiest  plays  of  the  game  was  the  way 
Wertz,  of  Clemson,  pulled  in  a  hot  liner  on  the  edge  of 
left  field  which  would  have  probably  been  a  three  base 
hit.  The  final  score  stood  thirteen  to  four  in  f av  or  of 
Wofford. 

The  Clemson  men  were  entertained  on  the  campus 
and  made  a  favorable  impression  on  every  one.  They 
accepted  their  defeat  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  way,  hop- 
ing for  "better  luck  next  time."    They  were  anxious  to 
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arrange  another  game  with  us  but  were  never  able  to  do 


so. 

 :o: 


THE  FURMAN  GAME. 


Your  editor  must  be  forgiven  if  his  pen  halts  a.nd  his 
words  fail  in  reporting  this  game,  but  the  Wofford  Col- 
lege base  ball  team  had  up  to  this  time  only  taught  him 
to  chronicle  victory,  and  he  hardly  knows  the  language 
of  defeat.  But  indeed  nothing  is  valuable  that  tends  to 
develop  but  oue  emotion  or  passion,  and  does  not  teach 
that  many-sidedness  that  makes  for  greatness,  and  so 
to  lose  in  a  good,  clean  game,  hard-fought  a.nd  fairly 
won  by  opponents  is  perhaps  a  good  safe-guard  against 
future  pride  and  over  confidence,  and  a  lesson  for 
cheerful  acknowledgment  without  despair  in  the  face  of 
defeat. 

The  Furman  boys  arrived  on  the  afternoon  train  at 
four  o'clock,  and  were  soon  afterwards  driven  out  to 
the  grounds,  the  game  beginning  about  half  past  four. 

From  the  first  the  Wofford  boys  showed  their  lack  of 
practice,  some  of  them  hardly  having  been  on  the 
grounds  for  a  week,  and  errors  were  numerous,  and  Ion 
these  the  game  was  lost.  Wofford  made  two  more  base 
hits  than  Furman,  but  failed  to  bunch  them.  Furman 
played  a  pretty,  snappy  game,  making  but  few  errors 
and  bunching  their  hits  at  the  time  they  were  most 
needed-  DeCamps  pitched  well,  pitching  perhaps  the 
best  game  of  any  pitcher  in  the  State  Wofford  has 
struck  this  year. 

For  Wofford,  Allen,  Burnett  and  Hall  played  good 
ball.  Hall,  though  hit  more  heavily  than  usual,  held 
the  visitors  down  well,  yielding  two  hits  less  than  the 
opposing  pitcher.  The  game  ended  with  the  score  ten 
to  six  in  favor  of  Furman,  and  Wofford  had  been  beaten 
for  the  first  time  this  year  by  a  team  in  this  State. 


G8 
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We  wish  to  end  the  season  as  we  began  with  a  few 
words  as  to  atlieleMcs,  and  especially  base-ball.  First 
as  to  base-ball  at  Wofford.  The  Association  commenced 
the  year  without  uniforms,  bats,  balls,  or  any  equipment 
whatsoever,  without  any  enclosed  grounds  to  play  on, 
and  with  a  ratiier  large  debt  hanging  over  it.  The  col- 
lege ground  was  the  only  oue  available,  and  about  fifty 
dollars,  given  by  the  trustees,  was  spent  in  leveling  it 
and  building  a  stand  for  spectators.  New  uniforms 
were  bought  at  a  cost  of  seventy  dollars  and  various 
other  equipments  purchased.  Fifty  dollars  was  raised 
among  the  boys,  and  the  gate  receipts  have  been  for  the 
most  part  satisfactory,  especially  considering  the  fact 
tliat  the  g:rounds  are  not  enclosed.  The  association  is 
still  in  debt  but  hopes  to  get  out  by  commencement  it; 
has  a  complete  equipment  of  uniforms,  etc,  and  has 
paid  all  its  old  debts,  making  it  possible  for  the  next 
year's  team  to  start  with  less  expense  than  any  team 
has  for  a  long  time. 

As  to  athletics  in  general  the  result  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  Wofford  is  concerned.  The 
games  have  all  been  clean,  honest,  contests  of  muscle 
and  skill,  and  have  been  marred  by  no  charges  and 
counter  charges  of  unfairness  or  bad  treatment.  Wof- 
ford's  intercourse  with  all  her  sister  colleges  has  been 
pleasant  and  profitable,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and 
have  led  to  a  renewing  and  broadening  of  the  ties  of  re- 
spect and  esteem  between  the  colleges  of  the  State. 
The  behavior  on  all  occasions  has  been  excellent,  and 
the  "rooting,''  though  spirited,  neither  coarse  nor  in- 
sulting. The  trips  the  team  has  made  have  been  pleas- 
ant in  every  way,  and  the  unbounded  hospitality  shown 
them  very  gratifying.  Base  ball  this  year  has  certainly 
accomplished  much  good. 

Now,   as  to  the  State  championship— the  question 
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seems  to  us  clear.  Of  course  the  intercourse  and  good 
feeling  and  enjoyment  and  exercise  that  came  from  the 
contests  are  the  most  helpful  and  most  to  be  emphasized 
features  of  base  ball,  but  still,  some  one  must  be  first,  and 
and  it  is  good  to  have  a  goal  of  excellence  to  strive  for, 
in  order  that  in  the  winning  may  come  that  high  satis- 
faction that  comes  of  doing  anything  well.  •  We  wish  to 
give  some  facts  and  figures  to  show  why  we  think  the 
Wofford  team  deserves  to  be  called  champions  of  South 
Carolina. 

First,  we  must  settle  in  regard  to  some  games  which 
were  never  played.    The  Wofford  team  had  a  return 
game  scheduled  with  the  South  Carolina  College  to  be 
played  in  Columbia,  May  13th.  This  game  they  cancelled 
for  two  reasons,  either  of  which  seems  to  us  sufficient. 
The  first  was  that  the  South  Carolina  College  boys  re- 
fused to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  the  team,  and  if  they 
had  gone  to  Columbia  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  which  they  could  not  afford 
to  do.    They  guaranteed  the  expenses  of  the  Carolina 
team  when  they  came  to  Spartanburg,  and  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  go  to  Columbia  unless  the  same  thing 
was  done  for  them.  Secondly,  one  of  the  Wofford  faculty 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  South  Carolina  College 
faculty,  advising  him  not  to  permit  the  Wofford  team  to 
go  to  Columbia,  as  there  was  danger  from  small  pox. 
Acting  on  this  advice  the  faculty  decided  not  to  let  the 
team  go.    The  members  of  the  team  were  very  anxious 
to  go,  as  they  gratefully  remember  former  kindnesses 
shown  them  in  Columbia,  and  v/ere  much  disappointed 
at  the  decision  of  the  faculty  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Columbia  boys  to  guarantee  expenses. 

The  only  way  to  calculate  in  a  question  like  this  is  by 
a  percentage  of  games  won.  It  would  be  better  if  each 
team  could  play  the  same  number  of  games,  but  since 
there  is  no  governing  power  to  arrange  this  and  each  team 
plays  what  it  can,  no  team  can  claim  precedence 
through  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  play  more 
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games  than  any  one  of  its  rivals,  though  each  team 
should  have  at  least  one  game  with  each  one  of  them. 
We  give  below  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of 
games  won  and  lost  by  each  team  and  the  percentage 
of  each,  vv-hich  clearly  shows  that  Wofford  has  the 
championship  by  a  good  margin: 


Fercentege. 
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The  team  that  has  done  this  is  as  follovv-s: 
Hail,  pitcher;  Brabham,  C,  catcher;  Sullivan,  short- 
stop; Burnett,  1st  base;  Bates,  2d  base;  Hammond 
(Owens.)  3d  base;  All^n  left  field;  Leonard,  center  field; 
Uennett,  right  field.  Of  these,  the  team  will  lose  the 
three  fielders  and  Ov/ens  from  third  base.  The  pros- 
pect is  therefore  good  for  a.  fine  team  next  year. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  new 
officers  were  elected  for  next  year  as  follows:  Gus.  M. 
Creitzberg.  manager;  J.  C.  Fairy,  assistant  manager; 
E.  C.  Major,  secretary;  C.  B.  Burnett,  captain.  Fifteen 
dollars  was  subscribed  toward  paying  off  the  debt  of  the 
association. 

 :o:  — 

THE  SOPHOMORE  EXHIBITION. 


The  Sophomore  exhibition,  on  the  evening  of  May  the 
twenty-second  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  occasions 
of  the  year.  The  vreather  vv^as  good  and  the  crowd 
large  and  appreciative.  The  music  was  furnished  by 
Prof.  Gray's  orchestra.    Mr.  E.  M.  Lander  presided,  Mr, 
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E.  P.  Miller,  the  president  of  the  class,  being  unable  to 
preside  on  account  of  illness.  The  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Garris,  Martin,  Wiggins,  Hall,  Hardin  and  Fields.  All 
did  well.  Mr.  Wiggins'  ^'take  off"  of  negro  character 
in  '^Sunday  Fishin'  "  being  especially  good.  A  recep- 
tion was  held  after  the  exercises  were  concluded  and 
was  well  attended;  in  fact,  it  was  the  best  reception 
Wofford  I  has  had  for  a  long  time.  Both  halls  were 
crowded  with  young  ladies  from  the  college  and  town 
and  all  went  merry  until  a  late  hour. 

CAMPUS  DOTS. 


Everybody,  ^'Good  Bye." 

The'Eresh.  own  the  earth  with  a.  fence  around  it  now, 
or,  I  beg  their  pardon,  the  "rising  Sophomores." 

The  invitations  for  commencement  came  in  a  little 
late,  but  they  were  perfectly  satisfactory  in  design  and 
execution. 

Many  of  the  boys,  especially  the  Seniors,  "took  in" 
the  Converse  commencement  and  enjojed  it  very  much. 

The  final  reception  at  Converse  was  also  well  attended 
and  enjoyed  by  ail  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
invitations. 

Many  of  the  boys  have  been  afflicted  with  mumps. 
Among  the  sufferers  were  Messrs.  Lynn,  Hollis,  Miller, 
Hoke  and  Eew. 

Mr.  Paul  Hardin,  oi  the  class  of  '96,  visited  the  city 
during  the  Converse  commencement. 

Dr.  Carlisle  and  his  party  returned  from  Baltimore 
May  27th. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Chreitzberg,  of  Charlotte,  father  of  Prof. 
Chreitzberg,  of  the  Fitting  School,  preached  to  large 
audiences  at  Central  church  a  few  Sundays  ago,  to  the 
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enjoyment  of  all  who  heard  him. 

The  Seniors  went  on  a  Geological  tour  with  Prof.  Du- 
Pre  early  in  May.  They  went  to  Pacolet  and  Thomp- 
son's gold  mine. 

Many  of  the  boys  went  on  the  excursion  to  Clemson 
on  May  16.  Among  these  were  Messrs.  Fairey,  J.  C, 
Fairey,  F.  W.,  tlowell,  Gibson,  Hall,  Sullivan  and  Allen. 

Commencement  this  year  begins  Sunday,  June  12th. 
Baccalaureate  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Dr  E.  E 
Hoss  Nashville.  Literary  address  by  Dr.  John  Bell 
Henneman  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  Alumni 
address  by  Judge  J.  C.  Klugh,  of  Abbeville.  There  are 
twenty  full  graduates  and  two  will  take  certificates. 

Messrs.  Waite  of  the  class  of  '95,  Tucker  of  '96,  and 
Raysor  of  '97  have  been  visiting  on  the  campus  for  some 
days. 

We  wish  to  close  this  department  with  a  farewell  for 
all  our  readers  and  a  hope  that  our  successor  may  fill 
the  place  more  worthily  than  we  have  been  able  to  do. 
In  behalf  of  the  senior  class  especially,  we  wish  to  say 
sood  bye  to  all  the  friends  whom  we  have  met  and  as- 
sociated with,  and  been  so  kindly  treated  by,  during  our 
four  years  stay.  We  will  always  remember  you,  always 
think  well  of  Spartanburg,  and  always  rejoice  at  an  oc- 
casion that  may  bring  us  back  within  its  hospitable 
limits    Your  kindnesses  have  been  many  and  our  mer- 
its few,  and  we  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  our 
student  days  and  the  friends  who  were  so  kind  to  us 
and  hold  ever  a  warm  place  in  our  hearts  for  you.  And 
may  the  occasions  be  many  when  we  shall  meet  you  all 
again. 


WOFFORI3  DIRECTORY 
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CALHOUN    LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

M.  V.  Bennett,  Pres't;  Jno.  B.  Wiggins,  V.  P.;  D.  T.  Kinard,  ist  Critic; 
Robt.  J.  Geddis  Sec'y.;  H.  V.  Stribbling  Treas. 


PRESTON  LTERARY  SOCIETY. 

R.  R.  Goodwin,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  I.  C.  Blackwood,  ist 
Critic;  C.  W.  Watson,  Treas.;  W.  H.  Stuckey  Sec'y. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

E.  D.  Atkins,  Pres't;  J.  P.  Gray,  V.  P,;  G.  B-  Edwards,  Sec'y. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Pres't;  M.  V.  Bennett,  Manager;  C.  E.  Dobson, 
Assistant  Manager. 


GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  C.  Allen,  Pres't;  C.  H.  Leitner,  V.  P.;  J.  C.  Moore,  Sec'y  and  Treas.; 
William  Richardson,  Capt. 


SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  ('76,)  Pres't;  Prof.  J.  Fleming  Brown,  ('76,)  Sec'y.  and 

Treasurer. 


FRATERNITIES. 

Chi  Psi:  Kappa  Alpha:  Kappa  Sigma 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha:  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon:  Chi  Phi: 

J.  K.  Owens,  Caterer  Wightman  Hall. 


W©  sell  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES. 

BICE  &  HUTCHINS  SHOES, 

And  ROCKLAND  SHOES  for  Men. 
i^Special  Discount  to  Wofford  Students  and  Professors. 

SHERIDAN  &  GRAHAM. 


You  should  always  see  tlie  Goods  and  Low  Prices  at 

Before  buying  elsewhere.    This  is  all  I  ask.    Try  it  and  be  agreeably 
surprised.    This  is  the  place  where  the  boys  get  bargains. 


Interiors  by  flash  ligbt.    Funny  "Doubles,"    Copying  and 
Enlarging  &;c. 


ALF  KEEN 


KEEPS  THE  BEST 


In  the  City,  Just  in  Rear  of  the  National  Bank. 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKER. 


FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


You  wil]  be  behind 
time  if  yoa  do  not  make 
our  JEWELRY  STORE 
your  headquarters.  We 
carry  anything  in  JEW- 
ELRY, and  your  Work 
receives  Best  Attention. 
We  are  looking  for  you 
so  don't  fail  to  call  in. 

Yery  truly, 

CORRELL  &  BRO.. 

Jewelers. 


H.  Dentist, 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  (J- 

Office  Carson  Building,  over  Bee  Hive, 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK,  OR  TEETH  WITHOUT  PLATE  A 
SPECIAIvTY.    SATISFACTION  GIVEN. 


KZV:  YORK  RACKET  STOflE, 

Under  the  Windsor  Hotel.  Wofford  College  Stationery  of  all  Descrip 
tions.    Big  line  of  Notions,  Shoes  and  Millinery.    The  lowest  net 
cash  prices.    The  Students  Trade  is  Especially  Solicited. 


GLENN  SPRINGS  WATER 

0N£  DOLLAR  PEB  CI.SE 
At  LIGONS  DRUG  STORE. 


If  you  want  Shoes,  i.;"ood  Shivots.  stylisii  Sh'U-> 
Shoes  from  fresh   stock.   Shoes  that  :i; 

foot  and  look  well  until  woriiOu;,  l;o  tc 
tlie  Shoe  store  of 

Square,  SPAllTANLUiXi.  C. 


NATIONAL  BANK 


OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  0. 


Capital,  '  -  $100,000 
Stockholders'  Liability,  100,000 
Surplus,       -      -      -  78,000 


$278,000 


DIRECTORS. 

E.  Converse,         J.  W.  Carlisle,  J.  F.  Cleveland, 

A.  H.  Twichell,         J.  B.  Cleveland,  R.  H.  F.  Chapman, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cofield. 

OFFICERS. 
GEO.  COJIELD,       -  President. 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,     -   Vice  President, 
W.  E.  BURNETT,      -  Cashier. 
J.  W.  SIMPSON,       -      Assistant  Cashier. 
Checks  cashed  for  students  without  charge ;  accounts  solicited. 


FIDELITY 

Loan  and  Trust  Company, 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

CAPITAI,,         -        130,000.00         —         SURPI^US,  -  |I3,000.00. 

OFFICERS. 

GEORGE  COFIELD,        .         .         -         .  President 

W.  E.  BURNETT,   Treasurer. 

J.  B.  CLEVELAND,  -  Attorney. 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  H.  TwiCHSLi,,  D.  E.  Converse, 

W.  S.  Manning,  Geo.  Cofield, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  J.  B.  Clevei^and. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  sums  of  five  dollars  or  more  remaining  on  deposit  for  three 
months,  to  be  computed  and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e., 
on  the  last  days  of  June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  oloaiag 
his  account  before  the  semi-annual  statement. 


S961TRERN 

RAIL  V  AY. 

The  Greatest  Southern  System. 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES : 

NORTH, 

EAST, 

SOUTH, 

WEST. 


Direct  Line  to  Asheville  and  the  ''Land  of  the  Sky,*' 

 ^^H>>  -X' 

"Vestibule  Limited,"  and  ''U.  S.  Fast  Mail."  Dining 
Cars.    Call  on  any  agent  of  these  lines,  or 

apply  direct  to 
W.  A.  TUCK,  S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

a.  P.  A.  Washington,  D.  C-     A.  G.  P.  A„  At)anta,  Ga. 

R.  W.  HUNT, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agent,  Augusta,  Ga, 


mmi  i  Mm  km  liiaj, 

The  most  direct  and  r,';iiv(-;iieiit  ronte  to 
Aujriista,  Ga.  S.iv-aiiDab,  Ga. 

Aiken,  S.  C.  Green  va)od,  S.  C. 

f  AndcrsoD,  S.  C.      Giiaiiesto]i,  S.  G. 

Columbia,  S.  G.       Newberry,  S.  G. 
And  ail  points  in  South  Goroiina. 

For  rates,  schedules,  or  any  other  information,  write  or  call 
upon 

a  H.  SPEIGHTS,  General  Agent,        J.  B.  GAELISLS,  Agent. 
Greenville,  B  G  K^pi^"!  taubiu'g.  S,  C. 

Wm.  J.  CEAIG,  General  Passencer  AsejrL.  AuL^iista.  C- 
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If  If  lowDricesareacott  R 
K  sileratioii  ana  Droinpt  ' 

i4  Uf  any  $ci)ooi  mu  or 
11  raslation  or  aicilonary 

K  to  Binds  Sf  mk,  n.  y. 

P  four  Cooper  Tnstittite 
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DKTnTISTS. 
DENTAL  ROOMS  OVER  SPARTANBURG  SAVINGS  RANK, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Si^by's  Pharmacy. 

Medicines,  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articles 

CIGARS  AND  SMOKERS'  GOODS 


RDU6S 


—FOR 


FRESH  OYSTfiilS. 

CAKES,  AND  CANDIES,  FRUITS,  CIGARS,  ETC.,  GO  TO 


SCHIVItDT  &,BRfc.ii^"^ 

Corner  Morgan  Square  and  Few  Jerusalem 


I 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


73  Morgan  Square. 


•9 

Phone  195. 


1108 

Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia 


We  have  our  own  Photo- 
graph Gallery  for  Half  Tone 
and  Photo  Engravings. 

Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College,  School  and  Wedding  8n\/itations,  Dance  Programs 
Menus  and  Fine  EiMGF3AviNG  of  all  kinds 


Before  Ordering  Elsewhere  Compare  Samples  and  Price? 


T 


T 


Is  Ahead,  and  Big  Enough  to  Fill  up  the  Space. 
LARGE  GROUPS  OF  FRATERNITIES  AND  CLASSES 

ARE  ESPECIALLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 
«-THE  PLATINUM  PHOTOS  ARE  ALL  THE  GO.-®a 


STUDENTS  RESORT, 

THE  LEADING  CONFECTIONERY.        CARBONATED  DRINKS 
 Headquarters  for  

OYSTERS  AND  SCE  CREAM  IN  SEASOS^, 

Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets. 


ALLEN 


THE  BOYS  SHOULD  GIVE- 
A  trial,  he  will 


Treat  them  right. 


mi  R  PITT    L  E.  ■  I  CO., 

■M  •  I  a  1    M  ^  CoAi.  AND  Wood  Yard, 


Boot  and  Shoemaker. 
i6  Kennedy  Place.  Phone  15. 


30  Magnolia  Street, 

Telephone  32. 

J.  O.  ERWIN,  Proprietor. 


Spartanburg] 

*        J.  O.  ERl 

^ES^n       steam  Laundry. 


DEALER  IN 

mmm  mjato,  sausage,  etc..  2s  n.  ohurch  st. 


DEALER  IN  ^ 

HARDWARE.  STOVES,  GRATES. 

Guns,  Shells,  Powder.  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 
20  Morgan  Square.  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


B.  'rOrilDINSOB, 

—DEALER  IN- 
TIN  WaLe,SPC^IN^^(>^      STOVES,  GRATES, 
ALL  KIND'S  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
Spartanburg,  S  C. 


HOPKINS, 

Dea  er  in  Golloge  Appetizers.' 

I  !  inciades 

Peanuts,  Finders, 

Goobers,  Ground  nuts, 

Ground  Peas,  Goober  peas. 

N.  B:  AYe  are  sometimes  out 
of  Goobers. 


IT  IS  TIME 

Tou  were  sending  youi*  washing  to  the 

Spartan  Inn  Laundry, 

Don't  put  it  off  anv  longer,  but  send  at  once,  or 

TELI^PHONE  No.  85. 
And  wagon  will  call  for  and  dalivar  promptly. 


SO  VEARS» 


An"onc  senom^  a  '■'kot'  ^  r  01  may 

qu    n,iv  i.^'>uM'^  -fiLe.  t  on  13 

piob  .t.lv  p.^teiitable    (  ictiy 

ooijfidj  \t)i\   Oldest  ifeuts 

in   \.  IT  (         ^Te  ^  uvc  <  1    i,  1  cUics. 

i  at^iith  taken  throu^-ru  it  Co.  receivo 
speciiu  aofciea  m  tlie 

seiEr^TiFie  AMEiioai.], 

beautifully  illusl rated,  larijest  circul-'tion  of 
any  scientific  .iournal,  weekly,  terms  >a.{!0  a  year; 
|1.50six  months.  Specimen  copies  and  Hanb 
Booii  ON  Patents  sent  free.  Address 

SV!UiSSN   &  CO., 
3S1  Broadway.  New  York. 


W .  L.  PADGETT, 

0]ElsrER  ^,.L  REP^x  IR  SHOP. 
BICYCLE  REPAIBING  A  SPECIALTY. 
20  N.  Church  Street. 


W.  If.  THOMSOI], 


)0) 


MMJUMJIII 

RKTAIIvER  OF- 


MEN'S  riNE  raNlSHlNGS, 

 AND^  


TO*) 


Altering,  Cleaning,   Pressing,  Repairing,  Neatly  Exe- 
cuted on  Short  Notice. 
NEXT  DOOR  BELOW  SPARTAN  INN. 


-A..  LORD. 

29  E)ast  Main  Street. 

Stationary  Plumber,  Gas  Fitter  and  Tinner.  Bath  Tubs, 
Water  Closets,  Pumps,  Iron  and  Lead  Pipe.  All 
Kinds  of  Tin  Work  promptly  attended  to. 


BO  TOD  IIDE  ? 


If  SO,  go  to  the  Livery  Stable 
— of— 
W.  R.  DILLINQHAH 


— FOR— 

Saddle  Horses,  Buggies  and  Phaetons.    Prices  reasonable. 


HEADQUARTERS  EOR 

WATCHKS,  RINGS,  PINS  AND  JHWBIvRY  OF  Alvlv  KINDS. 


SPAKTANBURG, 


S.  C. 


SPARTANBURG,  S,  C. 

JAS.  R^CARLISLE,  LLD,  President 

beven  departments.    Tv^  o  courses  leading  to  A.  B. 
new  and  well  equipped  Gymnasium  and 
competent  director. 


Wofford  Fitting  School. 

The  Fitting  School  has  been  moved  to  the  Alumni 
Hall.  The  Head  Master,  A.  Mason  DuPre,  A.  M.,  A.  M. 
Chreitzberg,  A.  B.,  Second  Master,  and  the  Matron  live 
m  the  building.  Seyeral  of  the  college  professors  teach 
m  the  school  and  the  students  receive  best  attention  in 
the  Gymnasium.    Session  begins  October  1st. 

For  catalogue  address 

J.  A.  GAMEWELL, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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"    ^^^^ 
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